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REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I94O 

To  the  Trustees  : 

As  prescribed  by  the  Statutes,  the  Annual  Report  on  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  University  is  presented  herewith.  Attached  to  this  report 
and  included  in  it  are  also  the  annual  reports  of  the  several  Deans,  Direc- 
tors and  other  chief  administrative  officers  of  the  University.  The  infor- 
mation and  recommendations  contained  in  these  several  reports  deserve 
and  should  receive  careful  attention. 

Despite  the  steady  development  of  a  world-wide  war  and  the  resulting 
disturbance  to  the  intellectual  life  of  every  nation  whether  directly  in- 
volved in  the  military  contest  or  not,  the  history  of  the  year 
under  review  is  remarkable.  The  great  company  of  scholars  and 
men  of  science  who  constitute  the  faculties  of  the  University  has 
been  vigorously  engaged  in  productive  scholarship  of  the  highest  type, 
and  the  record  of  the  year,  even  if  it  were  to  stand  by  itself,  would  indeed 
be  astonishing. 

A  most  important  happening  was  the  incorporation  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  University  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  which 
brings  into  University  companionship  a  group  of  experienced  and  well- 
trained  scholars  and  workers  in  this  important  field  of  knowledge  and 
public  action.  It  greatly  increases  the  opportunities  for  graduate  and  re- 
search work  in  this  field.  Other  important  events  include  impressive 
exercises,  in  November,  1939,  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Barnard  College  and  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Engineering  School,  formerly  the  School  of  Mines;  the  first  award, 
on  November  8,  1939,  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  in  Journalism 
established  by  Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  those 
persons,  newspapers,  press  associations,  news  services  or  syndicates  serv- 
ing the  profession  of  journalism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  who,  by 
their  professional  achievements,  shall  advance  sympathetic  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  South,  Central  and  North  America;  the  memorial 
meeting  in  honor  of  the  late  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  McVickar  Professor 
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of  Political  Economy,  held  in  Low  Memorial  Library  on  December  13, 
1939;  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  held 
at  the  University  in  December,  1939;  the  Special  Convocation  in  observ- 
ance of  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  printing,  held 
in  the  Low  Memorial  Library  on  January  19,  1940;  the  dinner  given  by 
the  League  of  Nations  Association  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  on  January  29, 
1940,  in  honor  of  James  T.  Shotwell,  Bryce  Professor  of  the  History  of 
International  Relations;  the  exhibition  held  in  the  Harkness  Academic 
Theater  on  April  26,  1940,  in  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Hardy;  the  authorization  for  the  erection  on  East  Quadrangle  of 
a  building  to  house  the  work  in  dramatic  arts,  such  building  being  named 
in  honor  of  the  late  Brander  Matthews,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  from  1892  to  1924;  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  all  the  faculties  in  McMillin  Academic  Theater  on  October  3, 1940, 
addressed  by  the  President  of  the  University  on  the  topic  "Columbia 
University  in  This  World  Crisis";  the  transfer  to  the  Medical  Center,  as 
a  part  of  the  regularly  organized  research  work  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  of 
the  work  in  cancer  research  heretofore  carried  on  at  Morningside  Heights, 
this  transfer  involving  the  substitution  of  a  Department  of  Cancer  Re- 
search under  the  Medical  Faculty  for  the  former  Institute  of  Cancer 
Research  conducted  by  an  Administrative  Board  appointed  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  University;  the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public 
Health,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Medical  Faculty;  the  agreement  with  the 
Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hospital,  whereby  that  hospital  becomes 
an  integral  and  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Medical  Center; 
The  success  attained  by  Professor  Harold  C.  Urey,  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  in  producing  an  adequate  concentration  of  the  isotope  of  car- 
bon as  well  as  of  the  heavy  isotope  of  sulfur  to  make  these  isotopes  very 
useful  in  biological  chemistry  and  in  the  chemical  industry;  the  issuance 
of  a  United  States  patent  to  Professor  Enrico  Fermi  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  and  his  collaborators  at  the  University  of  Rome,  for  the  process 
of  making  artificial  radioactive  substances  by  the  use  of  neutrons;  the 
experimental  proof  by  Drs.  Dunning,  Booth  and  Grosse  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  together  with  Dr.  Nier  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
that  it  is  the  235  isotope  of  uranium  that  shows  nuclear  fission  on  com- 
bining with  neutrons;  the  work  done  by  Professor  Claus  W.  Jungeblut 
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of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Murray 
Sanders  of  the  same  department,  in  passing  a  strain  of  monkey  poliomye- 
litis to  cotton  rats  and  white  mice,  and  in  growing  the  murine  virus  in 
tissue  culture;  the  continuance  by  Professor  Oskar  Wintersteiner,  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry,  of  his  studies  on  the  chemical  transforma- 
tions of  natural  estrogens,  his  synthesis  of  three  new  estrogens,  and  of  a 
new  isomer  of  isoequilin  which  possesses  the  same  estrogenic  potency  as 
the  natural  hormone;  the  invention  by  Professor  Michael  Heidelberger 
of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Hattie  E. 
Alexander  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics,  of  quantitative  microchemical 
methods  for  the  standardization  of  rabbit  antibody  for  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Type  B  influenzal  meningitis  in  children;  and  the  results  reported 
by  Professor  Phillips  Thygeson,  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology,  in 
the  sulfanilamide  therapy  of  trachoma  and  inclusion  conjunctivitis  and 
the  microscopic  diagnosis  of  trachoma; 

The  designation  of  many  officers  of  the  University  to  render  scholarly 
or  public  service  of  importance,  including  the  election  of  Dean  Leopold 
Arnaud  of  the  School  of  Architecture  as  President  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture ;  the  election  of  Dean  Joseph  W.  Barker 
of  the  School  of  Engineering  as  Vice  President  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  his  appointment  as  Regional  Adviser, 
Engineering  Defense  Training,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  the  designation  of  Francis  Blossom,  a  Trustee  of  the 
University,  as  a  member  of  the  Construction  Advisory  Section  in  the  office 
of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  order  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  construction  defense  program  authorized  by  Con- 
gress; the  selection  of  Professor  Marston  T.  Bogert  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  to  serve  as  Chief  Coordinator  to  represent  the  National  Re- 
search Council  in  an  arrangement  under  which  research  on  certain  fun- 
damental problems  of  importance  in  national  defense  may  be  conducted 
in  various  universities  and  research  foundations;  the  appointment  of 
Professor  Thomas  Henry  Briggs  of  Teachers  College  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Youth  Administration;  the  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  Eveline  M.  Burns  of  the  Department  of  Economics  as  Director 
of  Research  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Washington, 
D.  C;  the  election  of  Professor  Harry  J.  Carman  of  the  Department  of 
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History  to  be  President  of  the  New  York  Adult  Education  Council; 
the  invitation  to  Professor  Clifford  D.  Carpenter  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  to  serve  as  Visiting  Professor  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1940;  the  work  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Robert  E.  Chaddock  of  the  Department  of  Social  Science  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Director  of  the  Census,  of  which 
committee  Professor  Chaddock  had  been  a  member  for  fifteen  years 
and  Chairman  for  three  years;  the  appointment  of  Professor  William 
H.  Crawford  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  to  be  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Dentistry  at  the  University  of  Indiana;  the  designation  of 
Professor  Frank  W.  Cyr  of  Teachers  College  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Committee  on  Research  in  School  District  Reorganization; 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Nickolaus  L.  Engelhardt  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege as  associate  director  of  a  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  the  invitation  by  the  Argentine  Government  to  Professor 
Merle  E.  Frampton  of  Teachers  College  to  carry  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped in  that  country;  the  invitation  by  New  York  University  to  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  Evarts  B.  Greene  of  the  Department  of  History  to  deliver 
the  Anson  G.  Phelps  Lectures  on  "Early  American  History";  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Alfred  Dexter  Hinckley  of  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering  to  be  senior  consultant  in  engineering  education  in  the  Office 
of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington;  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Edward  Hodnett  of  the  Department  of  English  and 
Comparative  Literature  to  be  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  the  University  of  Newark ;  the  selection  of  Professor  Philip  C.  Jessup  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Government  to  be  Director  of  the 
Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace;  the  appointment  of  Professor  Isaac  L.  Kandel  of  Teachers 
College  as  member  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  International  Intellectual  Cooperation,  and 
his  election  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Education  Section  of  the  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress  held  at  Washington  in  May,  1940;  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Roswell  Magill  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  as  a 
public  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change; the  choice  of  Professor  Millard  Meiss  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Archaeology  to  be  Editor  of  the  Art  Bulletin;  the  invitation  to 
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Professor  Allan  Nevins  of  the  Department  of  History  to  serve  as  Harms- 
worth  Professor  of  American  History  at  Oxford  University  for  1940-41 ; 
the  appointment  of  Dean  Willard  C.  Rappleye  of  the  Medical  Faculty  as 
Commissioner  of  Hospitals  of  the  City  of  New  York  while  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  University;  the  election  of  Professor  Geroid  T.  Robin- 
son of  the  Department  of  History  as  Trustee  of  the  Institute  of  Current 
World  Affairs ;  the  election  of  Professor  Philip  E.  Smith  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy  as  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Anato- 
mists; the  designation  of  Professor  George  D.  Strayer  of  Teachers  College 
as  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Commission  on  City  and  State  Relationships 
in  the  Financing  of  Public  Education,  and  his  appointment  as  director  of 
a  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  the  election 
of  Dr.  Francis  Carter  Wood,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer 
Research,  as  President  of  the  Third  International  Cancer  Congress  held 
at  Atlantic  City  in  September,  1939;  and  the  appointment  of  Professor 
Lincoln  T.  Work  of  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  to  be 
Director  of  Research  and  Development  of  the  Metal  and  Thermit 
Corporation; 

The  award  to  many  members  of  the  University  of  honorary  degrees, 
medals  and  foreign  decorations,  including  the  bestowal  upon  Dr.  Dorothy 
H.  Andersen  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  of  the  E.  Mead  Johnson 
Award  for  Research  in  Pediatrics  for  the  year  1938;  the  award  to  Pro- 
fessor William  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  Michigan  State  College;  to  Dean  Joseph  W.  Barker  of  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  of  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Bucknell 
University  and  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Northeastern  University;  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Coykendall,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Hamilton  College;  to  Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  a 
Trustee  of  Barnard  College,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  New 
York  University;  to  Professor  Merle  E.  Frampton  of  Teachers  College  of 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Missouri  Valley  College;  to  Professor 
Douglas  S.  Freeman  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  by  Lafayette  College;  the  election  of  Professor  Douglas  Johnson 
of  the  Department  of  Geology  as  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Belgium;  the  award  to  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Linden  of 
Teachers  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  by  Arnold  College ; 
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to  Professor  Roswell  Magill  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  Dartmouth  College;  the  bestowal  upon  Professor  Clarence  A. 
Manning  of  the  Department  of  East  European  Languages  of  the  insignia 
of  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  by  the  Government  of  Bul- 
garia; the  award  to  Jacques  Maritain,  Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy,  of 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; to  Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  to 
Professor  Paul  R.  Mort  of  Teachers  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  by  Rutgers  University;  to  Professor  Tomas  Navarro  of  the  De- 
partment of  Romance  Languages  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by 
Middlebury  College;  the  election  of  Professor  1. 1.  Rabi  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  to  membership  in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
award  to  him  of  the  $1,000  prize  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  for  his  paper  on  the  radio-frequency  spectrum 
of  atomic  nuclei,  presented  at  the  1939  annual  meeting  of  the  Association; 
the  award  to  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Archaeology, 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  by  the  University  of  Rochester;  the 
bestowal  upon  Dean  William  F.  Russell  of  Teachers  College  of  the  deco- 
ration of  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Alexander  by  the  Government 
of  Bulgaria;  the  award  to  John  Godfrey  Saxe,  Attorney  for  the  Univer- 
sity, of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Vermont;  the 
choice  of  Professor  Henry  S.  Sherman  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
as  the  recipient  of  the  $1,000  Borden  award  from  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  for  outstanding  research  in  the  nutritive  value  of 
milk;  and  of  Professor  Philip  E.  Smith  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  as 
the  recipient  of  the  1940  Charles  Mickle  Fellowship  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  in  recognition  of  his  "outstanding  work  on  the  pituitary  gland, 
which  has  led  to  great  advances  in  the  whole  conception  of  pituitary 
disease";  the  award  at  the  Commencement  of  1940  to  Professor  Mark  Van 
Doren  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Poetry,  for  his  Collected  Poems,  published  in  1939;  to 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  a  Trustee  of  the  University,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  Syracuse  University;  the  designation  of  Dr.  Francis  Carter 
Wood,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Clement  Cleveland  Medal  of  the  New  York  City  Cancer 
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Committee;  and  the  award  to  Professor  Raymund  L.  Zwemer  of  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  of  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation  Fellowship; 

The  many  important  contributions  to  literature  and  to  science  by 
members  of  the  University  faculties,  as  evidenced  by  such  books  as 
Marketing,  by  Professor  Ralph  S.  Alexander  of  the  School  of  Business, 
in  collaboration  with  Frank  M.  Surface,  Robert  F.  Elder  and  Rowe  Alder- 
son;  Renaissance  Literary  Theory  and  Practice,  by  the  late  Professor 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Comparative 
Literature;  The  Dutch:  A  Portrait  Study  of  the  People  of  Holland,  by 
Adriaan  J.  Barnouw,  Queen  Wilhelmina  Professor  of  the  History,  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  the  Netherlands;  Mathematical  Methods  in 
Engineering,  by  Professor  Maurice  A.  Biot  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  Theodore  von  Karman  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology;  Public  Utilities  and  the  National  Power  Policies, 
by  Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  of  the  School  of  Business;  Pragmatism 
and  Pedagogy,  by  Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs  of  Teachers  College; 
Liquidity  and  Instability,  by  Mr.  Courtney  C.  Brown,  Lecturer  in  Bank- 
ing; Psychology  of  English,  by  Janet  Aiken  of  the  Department  of  English 
and  Comparative  Literature  and  Margaret  M.  Bryant;  Do  You  Want  to 
Become  an  Accountant? ,  by  Professor  Thomas  W.  Byrnes  and  K.  Lan- 
neau  Baker  of  the  School  of  Business;  American  Husbandry,  by  Professor 
Harry  J.  Carman  of  the  Department  of  History,  being  a  volume  in 
"Columbia  University  Studies  in  the  History  of  American  Agriculture"; 
Bac\  to  Self -Reliance,  by  Mr.  Matthew  N.  Chappell  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology;  The  Athenian  Archon  List  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Dis- 
coveries, by  Professor  William  Bell  Dinsmoor  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Archaeology;  Punched  Card  Methods  in  Scientific  Computa- 
tion, by  Professor  Wallace  J.  Eckert  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy, 
being  an  important  contribution  to  science  and  to  education  since  it 
makes  possible  types  of  astronomical  and  other  research  which  were 
formerly  prohibitive  by  reason  of  cost;  Candle  in  the  Dar\,  by  Professor 
Irwin  Edman  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  Land  Economics,  by 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Professor 
George  S.  Wehrwein  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  the  very  significant 
and  helpful  report  on  Dental  Caries,  compiled  for  the  Research  Commis- 
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sion  of  the  American  Dental  Association  by  a  research  committee  of 
which  Professor  William  J.  Gies  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry 
was  secretary;  The  Triumph  of  American  Capitalism,  by  Mr.  Louis  M. 
Hacker  of  the  Department  of  Economics;  Architecture  through  the  Ages, 
by  Mr.  Talbot  Hamlin,  Librarian  of  the  Avery  Architectural  Library; 
Physical  Organic  Chemistry:  Reaction  Rates,  Equilibria  and  Mecha- 
nisms, by  Professor  Louis  P.  Hammett  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry; 
Insurgency:  Personalities  and  Politics  of  the  Taft  Era,  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
W.  Hechler  of  the  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Government;  The 
Surviving  Worlds  of  Sharaku,  by  Mr.  Harold  G.  Henderson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  Louis  V.  Ledoux;  Paidea,  by 
Werner  Jaeger,  translated  by  Professor  Gilbert  A.  Highet  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Greek  and  Latin;  Through  the  House  Door,  by  Professor  Helen 
Hull  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature;  The 
Origin  of  Submarine  Canyons,  by  Professor  Douglas  Johnson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology;  The  Individual  and  His  Society,  by  Dr.  Abraham 
Kardiner  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  with  a  Foreword  and  two 
ethnological  reports  by  Professor  Ralph  Linton  of  the  same  department; 
Mathematics  and  the  Imagination,  by  Professor  Edward  Kasner  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  and  James  Newman;  Portraits  of  Famous 
Philosophers  Who  Were  Also  Mathematicians,  by  Professor  Emeritus 
Cassius  Jackson  Keyser  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics;  Introduction 
to  Mediaeval  Literature,  by  Professor  Roger  Sherman  Loomis  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  and  Comparative  Literature;  Statistical  Mechanics, 
by  Professor  Joseph  E.  Mayer  and  Dr.  Maria  Goeppert-Mayer  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry;  Barnard  College:  The  First  Fifty  Years,  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Duer  Miller,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College,  and  Susan  Myers, 
alumna  of  Barnard  College;  The  Fight  for  the  Panama  Route,  by  Mr. 
D wight  C.  Miner  of  the  Department  of  History;  The  Founding  of  the 
American  Public  School  System  (Volume  I),  by  Professor  Emeritus  Paul 
Monroe  of  Teachers  College;  The  Ways  of  Things,  by  Professor  William 
P.  Montague  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  The  Era  of  the  American 
Revolution,  edited  by  Richard  B.  Morris,  being  a  collection  of  studies 
inscribed  to  Professor  Emeritus  Evarts  Boutell  Greene  of  the  Department 
of  History  by  a  group  of  his  students  and  colleagues;  A  Revolution  in 
European  Poetry  (1660-1900),  by  Professor  Emery  NefE  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature;  John  D.  Rockefeller:  The 
Heroic  Age  of  American  Enterprise,  by  Professor  Allan  Nevins  of  the  De- 
partment of  History;  Education  for  Democracy  in  Our  Time,  by  Pro- 
fessor Jesse  H.  Newlon  of  Teachers  College;  Volume  XI  of  Annals  of  the 
New  York  Stage,  by  Professor  Emeritus  George  C.  D.  Odell  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  and  Comparative  Literature;  Industrial  Opportu- 
nity in  the  Tennessee  Valley  of  Northwestern  Alabama,  by  Mr.  Herman 
F.  Otte  of  the  School  of  Business;  A  Forum  on  Finance,  a  publication  of 
Columbia  University  Press,  edited  by  Mr.  George  B.  Roberts  of  the  School 
of  Business;  What  Germany  Forgot  and  Turkey  at  the  Straits,  both  by 
Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  of  the  Department  of  History,  the  latter  in 
collaboration  with  Professor  Francis  Deak  of  the  School  of  Law;  A  Bibli- 
ography of  John  Dewey  1882-19 39,  by  Mr.  Milton  Halsey  Thomas, 
Curator  of  Columbiana,  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Herbert  W. 
Schneider  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  Human  Nature  and  the 
Social  Order,  by  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike  of  Teachers  College; 
Windless  Cabins,  by  Professor  Mark  Van  Doren  of  the  Department  of 
English  and  Comparative  Literature;  Comparative  Psychology,  in  three 
volumes,  by  Professor  Carl  J.  Warden  of  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  Thomas  N.  Jenkins  and  Dr.  Lucien  H. 
Warner;  New  Poets  from  Old,  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wells  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  and  Comparative  Literature;  Labor  and  the  State,  by 
Professor  Leo  Wolman  of  the  Department  of  Economics;  Peaceful 
Change  and  the  Colonial  Problem,  by  Mr.  Bryce  Wood  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Law  and  Government,  being  a  volume  from  Columbia 
University  Press  in  the  series  "Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Pub- 
lic Law"; 

The  inclusion  of  the  publications  of  two  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Teachers  College  in  a  recent  list  of  citations  by  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association  for  outstanding  contributions  to  educational  re- 
search, the  persons  so  honored  being  Professor  Paul  R.  Mort  for  his  pub- 
lication entitled  Federal  Support  for  Public  Education  and  Professor 
Edward  L.  Thorndike  for  his  publication  entitled  Psychology  of  Wants, 
Interests  and  Attitudes; 

The  publication  by  Columbia  University  Press  of  Time  Strikes,  by 
Mr.  Edward  Ames  Richards,  formerly  Associate  Director  of  University 
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Extension  in  charge  of  Home  Study;  and,  in  the  series  "Records  of  Civili- 
zation," of  Three  Copernican  Treatises,  translated  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Edward  Rosen; 

The  visits  to  the  University  of  many  distinguished  visitors,  including 
Senor  Harmodio  Arias,  former  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama; 
Sir  Louis  Beale,  British  Commissioner  General  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  of  1939;  General  Robert  L.  Bullard  of  the  United  States  Army;  Sir 
Cecil  Thomas  Carr  of  London,  who  delivered  the  Carpentier  Lectures  in 
October  and  November,  1940,  taking  as  his  topic  "Aspects  of  Administra- 
tive Law";  Dr.  Raimundo  de  Castro  of  Havana;  Hon.  Bainbridge  Colby, 
former  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Alfred  Duff  Cooper 
of  London ;  Hon.  Frederick  E.  Crane,  formerly  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  Senor  Cupertino  del  Campo,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Instituto  Cultural  Argentino  Norteamericano,  Buenos  Aires; 
Archduke  Felix  of  Hapsburg;  Hon.  Hugh  Gibson,  former  Ambassador 
to  Brazil  and  to  Belgium;  Senor  Jose  Santos  Gollan,  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Journalism  at  the  National  University  of  La  Plata,  and  Sunday 
Editor  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires;  General  Joseph  Haller,  Inspector 
General  of  the  Volunteer  Army  of  Poland;  Dr.  Trygve  J.  B.  Hoff,  Nor- 
wegian economist;  Professor  Julian  Huxley,  Honorary  Lecturer  in  Zo- 
ology at  King's  College,  London;  Count  Paul  Ignatieff,  Minister  of 
Education  in  the  last  Czarist  Government  of  Russia;  Mr.  Radu  Irimescu, 
Rumanian  Minister  at  Washington;  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington;  Hon.  Jan  Masaryk,  former  Czechoslovak 
Minister  to  London;  Dr.  Salvador  Massip  of  Havana;  Mr.  Odd  Nansen, 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  Arctic  explorer;  Dr.  Luis  Teofilo 
Nunez,  owner  of  El  Universal  of  Caracas,  Venezuela;  Prince  Otto  of 
Austria;  Vladimir  Poliakoff  ("Augur")  ;  Dr.  Luis  Miro  Quesada,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  at  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
Peru,  the  oldest  university  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  El  Comer cio  of  Lima;  Dr.  Charles  Rist,  French 
economist;  Professor  Jorge  Roa  of  the  University  of  Havana;  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt;  Count  de  Saint-Quentin,  French  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington; Vincent  Sheean,  author;  Monsieur  Georges  Theunis,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Belgium;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Beverley  D.  Tucker,  Bishop  of 
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the  Diocese  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Ashton  Watkin,  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office;  Sir  Evelyn  Wrench  of  London; 

The  promotion,  following  the  adoption  of  the  budget,  of  seven  Asso- 
ciate Professors  to  be  Professors;  of  nine  Assistant  Professors  to  be  As- 
sociate Professors;  of  five  Associates,  seven  Instructors  and  two  Lecturers 
to  be  Assistant  Professors;  of  three  Assistant  Clinical  Professors  and  one 
Assistant  to  be  Clinical  Professors;  of  five  Assistant  Clinical  Professors  to 
be  Associate  Clinical  Professors;  and  of  eight  Associates  to  be  Assistant 
Clinical  Professors; 

The  transfer  to  Columbia  from  other  universities  or  from  other  fields 
of  service  of  nine  Professors,  three  Associate  Professors,  seven  Assistant 
Professors,  and  three  Assistant  Clinical  Professors;  and  changes  of  title  in 
the  case  of  five  present  officers  of  the  University; 

The  retirement  from  active  service,  at  their  own  request,  of  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staffs:  On  January  1, 
1940,  William  S.  Ayars,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering; 
also  on  January  1,  1940,  each  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus,  Daniel 
D.  Jackson,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering,  and  Dr.  Francis  Carter 
Wood,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research;  on  February  1, 1940, 
Roger  Howson,  Librarian  (now  Associate  in  History) ;  and,  with  the 
title  of  Professor  Emeritus,  Jean  Broadhurst,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in 
Teachers  College;  on  June  30,  1940,  Mrs.  Florence  Atkinson,  Library 
Assistant;  Mrs.  Catherine  Crader,  Clerk  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery;  Daniel  B.  Duncan,  Teacher  of  English  in  University  Extension; 
Mrs.  Juliana  S.  Haskell,  Adviser  to  Women  Graduate  Students;  Miss 
Nina  Miller,  Instructor  in  Accounting;  and  Samuel  Lee  Wolff,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English ;  on  June  30, 1940,  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus 
in  Residence,  Haven  Emerson,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice;  also 
on  June  30,  1940,  each  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus,  William  C. 
Bagley,  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College;  Charles  P.  Cooper, 
Professor  of  Journalism;  Irville  F.  Davidson,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Bard 
College;  Peter  W.  Dykema,  Professor  of  Music  Education  in  Teachers 
College;  Benjamin  P.  Farrell,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery;  David 
S.  Muzzey,  Gouverneur  Morris  Professor  of  History;  J.  Russell  Smith, 
Professor  of  Economic  Geography;  and  Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College;  on  October  i,  1940,  with  the 

title  of  Professor  Emeritus,  James  P.  C.  Southall,  Professor  of  Physics. 

When,  some  months  ago,  it  became  obvious  that  the  Government  of 

the  United  States  must  begin  to  make  quick  and  effective  preparation  for 

national  defense,  the  question  immediately  presented 

The  University  and         .       rr  ,  .«  ...  11111 

National  Defense  itselt  as  to  what  new  responsibility  would  thereby  be 

thrown  upon  Columbia  University.  In  order  that  this 
question  might  be  carefully  studied,  the  President  appointed,  on  July  5 
last,  a  University  Committee  on  National  Defense.  It  was  constituted  of 
the  following  members  of  the  University  staff  in  addition  to  the  President 
of  the  University : 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Journalism 

Charles  W.  Ballard,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 

Joseph  W.  Barker,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering 

Frederick  Coykendall,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees 

Condict  W.  Cutler,  Jr.,  Trustee  of  the  University 

Leslie  C.  Dunn,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  Provost  of  the  University 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Dean  of  Barnard  College 

Robert  M.  Haig,  McVickar  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Dean  of  Columbia  College 

George  P.  Pegram,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculties 

Edmund  A.  Prentis,  Trustee  of  the  University 

Willard  C.  Rappleye,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Lindsay  Rogers,  Burgess  Professor  of  Public  Law 

William  F.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College 

J.  Enrique  Zanetti,  Director  of  Chemical  Laboratories 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  the  President  made 
the  following  statement: 

The  appalling  war  which  has  now  in  its  grasp  practically  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  as  well,  has  brought  the  United 
States  of  America  face  to  face  with  an  emergency  such  as  it  has  never  hitherto 
known.  We  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  not  be  our  lot  to  have  to  take  part  in  the 
military  struggle  which  is  going  on,  but  we  are  involved,  and  have  been  from 
the  beginning,  in  the  economic  aspects  of  that  struggle  and  in  the  war  of  ideas 
and  ideals  which  it  represents  and  reflects.  At  such  a  time  it  is  a  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  under  the  leadership  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  plan  quickly  and  thoroughly  for  the  defense  of  the  nation. 
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Already  the  President  and  the  Congress  have  taken  far-reaching  action  on 
behalf  of  all  of  us  in  order  to  enable  the  American  people  and  their  govern- 
ment to  protect  and  to  defend  themselves.  At  such  a  time  every  citizen  and 
every  institution  of  public  service  built  in  the  field  of  liberty  have  a  direct 
responsibility  to  bear. 

One  who  reads  carefully  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  past  half-century 
will  recognize  that  military  preparedness,  highly  important  though  it  be,  is 
but  one  part  of  national  defense.  It  is  of  still  higher  importance  that  the  people 
as  a  whole  and  their  representative  institutions  understand  what  it  is  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  defend,  and  to  plan  with  thoroughness  and  skill  for 
their  part  in  that  defense. 

The  University  Committee  on  National  Defense  is  vigorously  at  work 
and  is  shaping  policies  which  will  from  time  to  time  be  brought  to  the 
proper  University  authorities  for  consideration  and  action.  This  com- 
mittee has  already  addressed  two  bulletins  to  members  of  the  University 
under  date  of  September  12  and  October  10. 

It  was  of  vital  importance  that  the  whole  University  should  realize  the 
character  of  the  problem  with  which  the  new  policy  of  national  defense 
was  bringing  the  University  face  to  face.  Therefore,  at  the  suggestion 
of  members  of  the  University  Committee  on  National  Defense,  the  entire 
membership  of  the  University  Faculties  was  assembled  on  October  3  in 
order  that  the  President  of  the  University  might  present  to  them,  briefly 
but  definitely,  the  problems  which  they  were  all  to  be  compelled  to  face. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  true  function  of  the  University  in  this  coop- 
eration with  government  would  be  defined  by  the  University's  aim,  which 
is  the  conservation  and  extension  of  knowledge.  That  conservation  and 
extension  of  knowledge  must,  therefore,  be  undertaken  with  redoubled 
vigor  in  respect  to  the  analysis  and  understanding  of  the  economic,  social 
and  political  problems  which  are  involved  in  this  world  war  and  which 
are  creating  for  the  United  States  the  crisis  which  confronts  it.  Inasmuch 
as  we  in  the  United  States  are  confronted,  as  is  every  other  country,  by 
emotional  outbursts  which  are  quite  hysterical  in  character  and  which 
lead  to  acts  of  the  utmost  cruelty  and  violence,  we  must  make  sure  that 
our  scholars  use  their  opportunity,  which  is  as  unique  as  it  is  tremendous, 
to  guide  public  opinion  into  paths  of  reason,  of  reflection  and  of  under- 
standing. It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  national  defense  that  our  people 
as  a  whole  should  understand  what  it  is  they  are  defending,  and  that  they 
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should  have  this  presented  to  them  with  calmness,  good  judgment  and 
full  knowledge.  In  this  regard  the  responsibility  of  every  member  of  the 
University  is  very  great.  We  must  not  ourselves  be  misled  by  phrases  or 
formulas,  and  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  others  from  being 
so  misled. 

Moreover,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  all  bear  in  mind  the 
need  which  will  be  most  pressing  when  armed  hostilities  come  to  an  end, 
to  undertake  once  more  the  task  of  laying  the  foundations  for  a  system 
of  international  organization  and  cooperation  for  the  protection  of  the 
world's  prosperity  and  the  world's  peace.  We  must  not  be  disheartened 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  attempts  toward  this  high  end  which  have 
already  been  made.  We  must  resume  those  attempts  with  redoubled  vigor 
and  armed  with  the  new  knowledge  which  the  experiences  of  the  last 
quarter-century  have  brought  to  us.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  statement  of 
ideals  and  of  the  program  by  which  those  ideals  may  be  best  achieved  in 
the  noteworthy  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Conference  held 
at  Chatham  House,  London,  in  March,  1935.  At  that  Conference  sixty- 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs  in  the  world, 
coming  from  ten  countries  including  Germany  and  Italy,  agreed  unani- 
mously upon  a  series  of  recommendations  which  were  subsequently 
endorsed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. These  recommendations  constitute  a  convincing  program  for 
world  reconstruction.  It  is  upon  this  world  reconstruction  that  our  eyes 
must  be  fixed.  It  will  not  do  to  sit  helplessly  by  and  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  no  reconstruction  is  possible,  that  civilization  is  on  its  way  to 
death  and  that  the  world  as  we  and  our  ancestors  have  known  it  can  never 
be  restored.  The  temptation  to  that  point  of  view  and  that  attitude  is  cer- 
tainly very  great,  but  it  is  a  temptation  to  which  we  simply  must  not  yield. 
It  would  not  be  characteristic  of  us  as  American  scholars  to  lose  our  faith, 
our  hope  and  our  confidence  in  the  ability  of  mankind  to  bring  ultimate 
victory  to  moral  principle  and  the  spirit  of  service  over  the  mad  and  cruel 
lust  for  gain  and  for  power;  for  that  is  the  essential  struggle  underneath 
and  behind  the  economic  war  which  has  led  to  the  unprecedented  use  of 
military  force.  Behind  the  war  of  conflicting  political  doctrines,  under- 
neath and  behind  the  war  of  lust  for  gain  and  for  domination  over  one's 
fellow  men,  there  lies  the  war  between  the  spirit  of  gain  at  any  cost  and 
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the  spirit  of  service  built  upon  common  sense  and  moral  principle.  In  one 
form  or  another,  this  war  has  been  going  on  from  time  immemorial. 

The  incorporation  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  in  the 
educational  system  of  Columbia  University  marks  one  more  step  in  the 
development  of  the  federal  system  of  our  University 
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organization.  It  is  an  event  or  very  great  importance,  o£  Social  Work 
not  only  because  it  brings  to  the  University  a  group  of 
admirable  and  influential  scholars  working  in  a  field  of  dominant  inter- 
est, but  also  because  it  will  relieve  the  University  itself  of  pressure  to 
duplicate  at  large  expense  the  precise  work  which  these  scholars  are 
carrying  on.  Under  the  University's  federal  system,  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  will  retain  its  own  distinctive  individuality  and  its  own 
field  of  service.  Its  teaching  staff  will  constitute  a  faculty  of  the  University. 
Its  students,  on  the  completion  of  their  course  of  training,  will  be  eligible 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Columbia,  subject  to  the  University's 
usual  regulations  and  standards  relating  to  that  degree.  At  the  same  time, 
this  School  will  maintain  its  present  relations  with  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Society,  that  being  the  name  of  what  were  formerly  the  well-known 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  together  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and 
with  other  similar  corporations. 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  which  had  its  beginning  in 
1898,  has  already  had  association  of  various  types  and  kinds  with  Colum- 
bia. From  1904  to  1924  the  President  of  the  University  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  which  was  responsible 
for  the  initiation  and  maintenance  of  this  School.  Its  first  Director,  Profes- 
sor Edward  T.  Devine,  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science, 
as  was  its  second  Director,  Professor  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  who  has 
but  recently  retired  from  the  University  after  long  and  valuable  service. 
Associated  with  Professor  Lindsay  as  Assistant  Director  was  Professor 
Roswell  C.  McCrea,  now  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Business.  Therefore,  the 
relations  between  the  University  and  this  School  are  already  well  estab- 
lished. To  some  extent  the  opportunities  of  each  institution  have  been 
available  for  some  years  to  students  of  the  other.  In  particular,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Department  of  Social  Science  were  permitted  to  include  in 
their  program  certain  courses  given  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
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Work  when  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  A  number  of 
graduates  of  that  School  have  continued  to  work  for  higher  degrees  at  the 
University.  There  is  no  school  of  social  work  which  has  higher  standards 
or  better  repute  than  the  New  York  School.  It  has  been  meeting  success- 
fully the  increasingly  heavy  demands  of  our  time  for  more  and  more 
highly  trained  social  workers.  On  the  one  hand,  the  advancement  of 
social  legislation  and  the  establishment  of  new  civil  service  requirements 
in  this  field  of  public  service,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  development  of 
the  field  of  the  underlying  sciences — psychology,  psychiatry,  economics, 
sociology,  biology,  medicine  and  public  health,  public  administration  and 
law — have  brought  a  new  challenge  which  this  School  has  consistently 
and  successfully  endeavored  to  meet.  Its  power  will  be  strengthened  by  its 
incorporation  in  the  University.  At  the  same  time  it  will  bring  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  University  students  new  sources  of  research  material  and  new 
expert  guidance  in  the  use  of  that  material. 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  will  have  independent  financial 
responsibility  for  its  own  support,  and  it  may  rely  upon  the  fullest  possible 
cooperation  of  the  University  in  all  its  parts  in  the  effort  to  deal  with  the 
supremely  important  problems  which  confront  those  who  are  today  look- 
ing forward  to  passing  their  lives  in  some  part  of  the  almost  limitless  field 
of  social  work. 

It  has  been  found  possible,  by  the  erection  of  Brander  Matthews  Hall 
on  East  Quadrangle,  to  make  excellent  provision  for  University  work  in 
the  field  of  the  drama  and  so  to  relieve  Earl  Hall  of  the 
e  lgious  or  -  pressure  under  which  it  has  been  for  some  years.  Earl  Hall 
is,  and  was  intended  to  be,  the  center  of  the  University's 
religious  work  and  life.  There  has  been  built  up  for  more  than  a  decade 
past  such  cooperation  in  this  field  of  knowledge,  of  action  and  of  influence 
as  might  well  serve  as  an  example  elsewhere.  There  is  a  spirit  of  complete 
sympathy  and  cooperation  among  the  representatives  of  the  various  reli- 
gious faiths — Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish.  Personal  conferences  with 
students  in  regard  to  religious  matters  are  always  conducted  with  the  aim 
of  being  helpful  to  the  student,  and  with  no  purpose  of  converting  him  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  particular  Religious  Counselor  who  is  his  adviser 
at  the  moment.  During  the  past  year  the  interest  in  what  may  be  called 
this  inter-faith  point  of  view  has  increased  markedly.  Various  students 
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working  with  the  Religious  Counselors  arranged  for  numerous  confer- 
ences of  undergraduates  representing  the  several  religious  groups.  Those 
attending  these  conferences  were  addressed  by  members  of  the  Faculty, 
among  whom  were  Professor  Carlton  }.  H.  Hayes  of  the  Department  of 
History,  Professor  Otto  Klineberg  of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  and 
Professor  Henry  Johnson  of  the  Department  of  History  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege. These  conferences  aroused  so  much  interest  that  additional  meetings 
were  held,  out  of  which  has  come  the  plan  for  an  Earl  Hall  Society.  This 
society  is  being  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  exchange  of 
ideas  among  the  followers  of  the  several  faiths  so  as  to  promote  better 
understanding  among  them  all.  It  aims  to  cooperate  with  and  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  several  religious  groups  on  the  Campus  and  to 
strengthen  the  various  religious  activities  which  now  exist.  An  alumni 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lester  D.  Egbert,  of  the  Class  of 
1914,  is  engaged  in  raising  the  sum  needed  to  renovate  Earl  Hall.  This 
committee,  in  turn,  has  members  from  each  of  the  three  forms  of  religious 
faith  which  have  been  named.  This,  again,  emphasizes  the  broad  and 
tolerant  religious  attitude  of  the  University.  The  Columbia  University  of 
this  day  and  generation  remains  true  to  the  famous  declaration  contained 
in  the  Royal  Charter  issued  under  date  of  October  31,  1754,  to  King's 
College  in  the  Province  of  New  York : 

They  [the  Governors  of  the  College  of  the  Province  of  New  York]  are  hereby 
fully  Impowered  from  time  to  time  to  make  and  set  down  in  writing  such 
Laws  ordinances  and  orders  for  the  Better  Government  of  the  said  College 
and  Students  and  Ministers  thereof  as  they  shall  think  best  for  the  General 
Good  of  the  same  so  that  they  are  not  Repugnant  to  the  Laws  and  statutes  of 
that  part  of  our  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called  England  or  of  our  said 
Province  of  New  York  and  do  not  extend  to  exclude  any  person  of  any  Reli- 
gious Denomination  whatever  from  Equal  Liberty  and  advantage  of  Educa- 
tion or  from  any  the  Degrees  Liberties  Priviledges  Benefits  or  Immunities  of 
the  said  College  on  account  of  his  particular  Tenets  in  matters  of  Religion. 

It  may  be  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson 
which  Boswell  records  will  gain  new  significance :  "I  think  all  Christians, 
whether  Papists  or  Protestants,  agree  to  the  essential  Articles,  and  that 
their  differences  are  trivial,  and  rather  political  than  religious."  More  re- 
cently Dean  Inge  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  "It  is  becoming  impos- 
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sible  for  those  who  mix  at  all  with  their  fellowmen  to  believe  that  the 
grace  of  God  is  distributed  denominationally." 

If,  for  example,  those  who  profess  faith  in  Christianity  accept  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  their  complete  and  heartfelt  cooperation  in  religious  life 
and  work,  whatever  may  be  their  various  preferences  in  relation  to  divine 
service  and  ecclesiastical  organization. 

Dean  Rappleye,  in  his  annual  report,  presents  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  Medical  Faculty  in  particular  because  of  the  war  situation  and 
. .  ,.  .  preparation  for  national  defense.  He  also  discusses  with 

Medicine  r     r 

and  constructive  and  persuasive  insight  the  whole  problem  of 

Dentistry  organizing  and  financing  community  medical  service. 

These  discussions  deserve  particular  attention. 

Seven  years  ago  in  his  report  for  the  year  1933,  Dean  Rappleye,  who  was 
then  serving  as  Acting  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  as  well  as  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  offered  a  most  illuminating  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  dental  education  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  pointed  out  that  recognition  of  the  influence  of 
dental  factors  in  the  general  health  of  the  individual  and,  conversely,  that 
of  the  general  health  of  the  individual  upon  the  teeth  and  neighboring 
organs,  made  it  necessary  to  build  up  a  closer  relation  between  dental  and 
medical  research,  education  and  practice.  He  showed  that  many  of  the 
lines  of  demarcation  and  distinction  which  have  long  been  thought  to 
exist  between  the  two  professions  were  becoming  quite  indistinct  and 
meaningless.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  hope  of  solving  the  over- 
lapping and  mutual  problems  of  the  two  professions  lay  in  joint  and  con- 
current action  by  medical  and  dental  research  workers  and  practitioners. 
Instruction  of  dental  students  in  the  basic  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
histology,  biology,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  pharmacology  and  pathology 
was  already  being  given  by  the  medical  faculties  of  several  universities. 
There  was  a  growing  recognition  of  the  common  sciences  upon  which 
both  professions  depend.  The  plain  lesson  of  this  experience  was,  as  Dean 
Rappleye  then  pointed  out,  that  these  two  closely  related  fields  of  health 
education  and  scientific  endeavor  should  move  steadily  toward  coordinat- 
ing their  educational  and  research  programs.  This  desirable  end  should 
not  be  interfered  with  or  postponed  by  differences  of  opinion  over  the 
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form  which  the  correlation  between  medicine  and  dentistry  should  take. 
There  were  those  who  believed  that  dentistry  should  become  a  full-fledged 
specialty  of  medicine  itself,  instruction  in  which  would  be  conducted 
entirely  on  a  postgraduate  basis  following  attainment  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  While  completion  of  the  full  four-year  medical 
course  and  hospital  internship,  following  a  preliminary  college  education, 
was  regarded  as  necessary  for  a  minimum  medical  training,  it  would, 
Dean  Rappleye  thought,  be  difficult  to  justify  this  as  necessary  preparation 
for  admission  to  the  dental  course  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements  of 
dental  practice  or  the  needs  of  dental  education.  The  logical  development 
which  was  then  discussed  and  approved  was  to  bring  about  a  closely 
articulated  program  of  teaching  in  medicine  and  dentistry  with  instruc- 
tion of  equally  high  quality  in  the  sciences  and  clinical  fields,  the  content 
of  each  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  two  professions  and  to  those  of 
the  students  in  training  for  them.  The  purpose  of  such  a  plan  was  to 
provide  the  student  of  dentistry  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
vital  relationships  of  oral  conditions  to  other  fields  of  clinical  medicine, 
and  so  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  medical  students  in  the  essential 
medical  phases  of  these  common  problems.  The  sound  application  of 
well-established  universal  principles  would,  it  was  pointed  out,  remove 
any  existing  barriers  between  these  two  fields  of  knowledge.  The  program 
then  outlined  by  Dean  Rappleye  has  been  warmly  supported  by  both  the 
medical  and  the  dental  faculties  and  very  distinct  progress  toward  its 
accomplishment  has  been  made  in  the  years  that  have  passed. 

The  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  in  his  report  for  the  past  year  returns 
to  a  discussion  of  this  subject  and  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  pro- 
gram which  Columbia  put  in  effect  some  years  ago  makes  it  possible  for 
graduates  of  medical  colleges  of  recognized  standing  to  secure  the  degrees 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  six  years,  without 
curtailing  either  the  medical  or  the  dental  training.  This  plan  provides 
the  public  with  dental  practitioners  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  their 
professional  work  without  being  obliged  to  seek  farther  training  at  an- 
other and  specialized  institution.  Therefore,  a  graduate  of  a  medical 
school  which  Columbia  University  recognizes  as  of  high  standing  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  junior  class  of  the  Dental  School  and,  following  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  work  of  two  years  and  one  Summer  Session, 
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may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  is  then  eligible 
to  take  the  licensing  examination  in  any  state  of  the  Union. 

This  plan  of  correlating  medical  and  dental  training  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  faculties  concerned,  the  best  which  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  de- 
veloped. There  is  in  the  United  States  a  great  shortage  of  competent  den- 
tists, but  now  real  progress  is  making  in  a  number  of  dental  schools 
toward  providing  dental  practitioners  trained  on  a  high  level  of  scientific 
knowledge  for  the  service  of  the  public. 

The  work  of  the  University  in  the  field  of  dramatic  art  has  grown  so 
rapidly  and  become  so  largely  attended  that  it  became  necessary  without 
delay  to  make  physical  provision  for  carrying  it  on  without  in- 
Brander  terruption.  For  a  number  of  years  past  this  work  had  been  cared 
Hall  for  in  Earl  Hall,  but  it  had  outgrown  the  physical  capacity  of 

Earl  Hall  and  was  threatening  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  that 
building  in  its  own  particular  field  of  academic  work.  In  April  last,  the 
Trustees  authorized  the  construction  on  East  Quadrangle  of  a  building  to 
house  the  work  in  dramatic  art,  and  gave  to  that  building  the  name  of 
Brander  Matthews  Hall  in  commemoration  of  Columbia's  first  professor 
of  dramatic  literature  and  a  most  influential  member  of  the  University 
during  his  thirty-two  years  of  service  on  its  staff.  This  building,  planned 
and  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  was  completed  in  time  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  new  aca- 
demic year.  It  has  been  carefully  designed  to  make  provision  for  the  in- 
struction now  being  carried  on  and  that  planned  for  the  immediate  future, 
and  gives  every  evidence  of  being  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  now  practically  no  American  uni- 
versities in  which  the  theater  arts  are  not  included  in  the  program  of  study 
and  research.  The  theater  has  followed  music,  painting  and  sculpture  into 
the  academic  environment  and  interest  in  it  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  invention  and  growth  of  moving  pictures,  of  the  radio  service  and 
of  television. 

A  full  account  of  Brander  Matthews  Hall  and  the  plans  for  its  use  are 
contained  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Columbia  University  Quarterly 
for  October,  1940,  by  Milton  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  in  the 
Faculty  of  Teachers  College. 
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Bard  College  has  been  passing  through  a  period  of  reorganization  and 
financial  readjustment  of  which  the  outcome  is  most  promising.  The  new 
academic  year  has  opened  with  a  satisfactory  enrollment  of 
full-time  students  and  with  the  assurance  of  adequate  financial  College 
support  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  the  desire  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Bard  College  to  limit  the  student  enroll- 
ment very  strictly  so  that  the  instruction  given  may  be  highly  individual 
in  character.  A  total  enrollment  of  160  or  180  students  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  although  perhaps  one  of  200  could  be  properly  accommo- 
dated and  cared  for  with  some  modest  additions  to  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  the  College.  The  ideals  of  Bard  College  and  the  method  of 
instruction  followed  there  are  commending  themselves  both  to  secondary 
schools  and  to  parents  as  they  become  more  widely  known.  In  the  words 
of  Dean  Gray : 

The  students  are  busy  not  only  with  their  studies  but  with  campus  public 
affairs  in  a  number  of  ways.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  vigorous  Student  Coun- 
cil they  have  been  working  in  a  very  reasonable  spirit  towards  reorganization 
of  the  social  life  of  the  college.  A  new  constitution  for  community  government 
will  soon  be  ready  for  adoption.  Instead  of  proceeding  from  a  basis  of  attack 
upon  fraternities  they  have  adopted  a  positive  line  of  building  up  the  unity 
of  purpose  in  our  small  society.  The  students'  committee  on  educational  poli- 
cies is  meeting  regularly  and  exploring  from  the  students'  point  of  view  what 
the  changes  in  our  procedures  mean.  The  student  forum  for  informal  dis- 
cussion and  debate  on  public  questions  is  actively  going  forward.  The  Bardian, 
the  college  paper,  is  taking  shape  as  a  journal  of  opinion,  where  students  may 
air  their  views  and  even  step  on  some  of  our  toes  as  they  please.  The  spirit  of 
defeatism  which  was  painfully  marked  last  semester  has  given  way  to  ener- 
getic, even  occasionally  over-hasty,  action. 

We  have  a  job  to  do  with  young  men  between  high  school  and  the  university 
or  the  world  of  affairs.  The  work  of  defining  that  job  is  going  on  continuously 
in  our  faculty  meetings,  committees,  and  divisional  faculty  groups.  As  we 
define  the  job  we  also  adopt  procedures  by  which  it  is  to  be  done. 

The  first  thing  we  try  for  is  to  catch  up  the  young  man's  curiosity  and  keep 
it  alive  as  the  driving  force  in  all  his  education.  Where  we  find  procedures  for 
doing  this,  the  intellectual  atmosphere  on  our  campus  will  show  it.  If  we  cast 
off  old  procedures,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  merely  of  novelty  or  theoretical  hocus- 
pocus  but  because  those  old  procedures  hinder  us  in  creating  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  the  direction,  accomplishment,  and  evaluation  of  learning. 
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The  next  step  in  our  thinking  is  that  productive  curiosity  is  not  merely  an 
aimless  and  scattered  general  curiosity  but  the  kind  that  specialists  in  certain 
fields  of  knowledge  have.  Boys  with  hobbies  have  this  kind  of  drive,  and  so  do 
the  masters  in  any  field  of  work.  All  that  our  insistence  upon  the  choice  of  a 
major  field  means  is  that  we  want  to  stimulate  in  our  students  the  desire  to 
find  that  work  which  engages  their  energy  and  even  passion.  Unless  such  dis- 
covery is  made,  we  cannot  promise  them  that  their  work  will  result  in  real 
education. 

Finally  when  we  measure  achievements,  these  measurements  are  couched 
in  terms  relative  to  the  student's  growth  as  well  as  in  competitive  terms.  We 
shall  face  him  with  standards  outside  himself  at  every  step,  but  we  shall  also 
encourage  him  in  his  development  at  whatever  rate  he  seems  capable  of  ad- 
vancing. The  success  of  our  education  will  appear  not  only  in  grades  here  or 
in  graduate  schools,  nor  only  in  terms  of  courses  passed,  but  in  the  kind  of 
minds  and  attitudes  our  graduates  carry  away  with  them  to  whatever  work 
or  study  they  take  up. 

The  value  to  the  University's  educational  system  of  this  now  admirably 
organized  small  country  college  for  male  students  is  very  great  and  gives 
every  promise  of  becoming  steadily  greater. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  junior  college  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  generation  is  not  accidental.  It  marks  the  coming  more  obvi- 
ously into  existence  of  that  plan  of  educational  organization 
CoUeg"101  wmch  has  long  been  well  established  in  Europe.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago  when  the  principles  involved  in  the  junior  college 
movement  were  first  discussed  in  the  United  States  by  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  and  the  present  writer,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  a  junior  college  or  of  a  two-year  course  in  the  existing 
colleges  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  acceptance  here  in  the  United 
States  of  that  plan  of  educational  organization  long  familiar  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  lycee,  the  gymnasium,  the  liceo  and  the  ginnasio 
covered  in  their  several  curricula  not  only  the  work  of  the  American 
secondary  school  as  it  then  existed,  but  the  first  two  years  of  the  work  of 
the  American  college  as  well.  The  graduate  of  one  of  those  European 
institutions  went  at  once  to  the  university  for  advanced  study  and  research 
or  for  training  in  his  chosen  profession  of  law,  of  medicine  or  of  theology. 
In  other  words,  the  educational  systems  of  continental  Europe  covered  the 
period  of  instruction  following  the  elementary  school  with  two  institu- 
tions, the  lycee — or  the  gymnasium,  the  liceo  and  the  ginnasio — and  the 
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university.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  ground  was 
divided  among  three  institutions,  the  secondary  school,  the  college  and 
the  university.  The  American  college,  it  is  true,  had  been  started  prac- 
tically on  the  model  of  these  European  institutions  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, but  as  the  years  passed  it  had  extended  its  curriculum,  reaching  up 
in  its  junior  and  senior  years  into  the  field  of  the  European  university. 
When  the  attempt  was  made  in  the  United  States  to  found  universities 
without  colleges  attached  to  them,  it  proved  to  be  impracticable,  and  col- 
lege instruction  was  promptly  added  to  the  work  of  the  newly  established 
university  in  order  to  give  that  university  a  link  with  the  existing  educa- 
tional system. 

Nevertheless,  the  movement  for  junior  colleges  went  forward,  at  first 
quietly  and  afterwards  with  increasing  speed  and  wider  support.  It  has 
now  reached  a  point  where  there  are  in  the  United  States  some  six  hun- 
dred junior  colleges  and  probably  two  hundred  thousand  students  en- 
rolled in  them.  These  institutions  are  doing  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance.  Doubtless  a  large  majority  of  their  graduates  will  not  wish 
to  go  forward  to  a  university  career,  but  they  will  have  received  a  sound 
training  up  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  they  will  be  ready 
to  enter  upon  a  lifework  of  usefulness  and  competent  service  to  society. 
The  smaller  number  who  wish  to  go  forward  to  more  advanced  work  can 
readily  be  provided  for  in  the  existing  American  universities,  each  one  of 
which  has  a  four-year  college  course  attached  to  it.  It  remains  to  agree 
upon  a  suitable  and  generally  accepted  form  of  credential  for  those  who 
successfully  complete  the  work  of  a  junior  college.  The  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  will  naturally  continue  to  be  reserved  for  graduates  from  the  old- 
fashioned  four-year  college  course. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  the  American  college 
from  the  point  of  view  which  the  existence  of  the  junior  college  leads  one 
to  take.  Much  material  might  be  found  through  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  first  two  thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  show  how  the  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  junior  college  was  being  sought  in  order  that 
it  might  find  application  in  the  four-year  college  which  was  to  become  the 
basis  of  a  university.  In  these  four-year  colleges  it  will  be  found  that  the 
student's  freedom  of  choice  in  the  two  upper  years  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  followed  give  to  those  years  practically  the 
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characteristics  of  the  university.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  two  years  of 
the  college  will  be  found  to  correspond  largely  to  the  work  of  the  last  years 
of  the  junior  college  course.  In  other  words,  what  is  going  forward  is  a 
quiet  and  orderly  adaptation  of  institutional  organization  to  human 
needs.  This  is  a  very  healthy  and  a  very  laudable  process.  It  should  be  fol- 
lowed with  close  attention  and  its  lessons  should  be  learned  and  applied 
in  the  administration  both  of  the  American  college  and  of  the  American 
university. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  study  of  the  classics  in  American  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  has  had  an  effect  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  disastrous. 
It  has  deprived  the  present  generation  of  American  youth  of 
anguage  ^  ^^  pOSSiDie  opportunity  to  get  an  understanding  of 
our  contemporary  economic,  social  and  political  problems 
through  learning  something  of  their  origin  and  history  as  well  as  of  their 
earliest  manifestations  in  the  life  of  the  Western  world.  Almost  every- 
thing which  takes  place  in  human  life  or  in  human  history  has  happened 
before,  not  once  but  many  times.  It  is  the  environment  which  differs  and 
not  the  moving  causes  of  human  ideals  and  human  conduct.  One  who 
really  wishes  to  get  a  sound  and  scholarly  viewpoint  from  which  to  look 
at  our  modern  problems  with  intelligence  must  read  and  reflect  upon  the 
writings  of  those  great  philosophers  and  humanists  who  first  discussed 
these  problems  and  their  causes.  Outstanding,  of  course,  are  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  It  is  literally  astonishing,  as  one  turns  their  pages,  to  find  how 
accurately  they  appreciated  the  human  forces  which  have  always  been 
and  still  are  at  work  among  civilized  men,  and  with  what  illumination 
and  insight  they  discussed  and  evaluated  these  forces.  It  was  the  thought 
and  the  interpretations  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle  which  gave  to  our  West- 
ern civilization  its  foundation  and  which,  when  taken  over  and  given 
new  interpretation  and  application  by  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  ruled  the  thought  of  the  Western  world  for  centuries. 

It  is  recorded  of  Boethius  that  at  a  time  when  it  had  become  rare  for 
even  the  leading  men  in  Rome  to  learn  Greek,  he  acquired  a  mastery  of 
that  language.  This  attainment  proved  of  momentous  importance  not 
only  to  the  lifework  of  Boethius  himself  but,  through  that  lifework,  to 
the  whole  body  of  students  in  western  Europe  during  the  centuries  that 
followed  his  death.  Boethius  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Plato  and 
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of  Aristotle  and  the  philosophies  that  arose  after  them  and  from  them. 
It  is  this  fact  which  gave  to  him  the  literally  enormous  influence  which 
he  so  long  exercised.1 

Similarly,  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  student  of  today,  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  to  be  able  to  read  and  to  speak  at  least  one  foreign 
language.  Otherwise,  he  must  be  sentenced  to  that  intellectual  isolation 
which  is  as  fatal  to  excellence  and  to  breadth  of  view  as  is  economic  and 
political  isolation  to  a  world  of  prosperity  and  of  peace.  Translation  into 
English  can  do  much,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Plato's  Republic  in  the 
original  Greek  to  Benjamin  Jowett's  superb  English  or  from  Kant's 
Kriti\  der  reinen  Vernunjt  to  Edward  Caird's  scholarly  interpretation 
of  that  work. 

It  is  some  three  hundred  years  since  French  began  to  displace  Latin 
as  what  may  be  called  the  common  denominator  language  of  Europe. 
French  held  this  position  until  the  present  world  chaos  began  to  develop. 
English  had  been  succeeding  French  to  a  considerable  extent  as  the 
second  language,  particularly  in  Asia  and  in  Africa.  Under  present  con- 
ditions we  have  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  competing 
for  the  mastery.  Were  it  at  all  practicable,  it  would  be  well  if  the  educated 
American  were  able  to  use  them  all,  but  that  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill  must  be  reserved  for  the  very  rare  student.  At  Columbia  University 
the  vital  importance  of  language  study  has  always  been  recognized  and 
provided  for.  The  first  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin,  of  French,  of  Ger- 
man and  of  the  Oriental  languages  were  appointed  in  1784,  when  the 
newly  named  Columbia  College  took  the  place  of  King's  College  in  the 
Province  of  New  York.  The  first  professor  of  Italian,  the  famous  Da 
Ponte,  was  appointed  in  1826,  and  the  first  professor  of  Spanish  in  1830. 
Although  the  classics  were  taught  in  King's  College,  whose  program  of 
studies  followed  closely  that  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  the  first  pro- 
fessors bearing  distinct  titles  in  the  field  of  ancient  and  modern  languages 
were  only  appointed  after  the  reorganization  of  Columbia  College  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1784.  In  this  day  and  generation,  the 
Maison  Francaise,  the  Deutsches  Haus,  the  Casa  Hispanica  and  the  Casa 
Italiana  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  very  great  and  very 

JHelen  M.  Barrett,  Boelhius :  Some  Aspects  of  His  Times  and  Work  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1940) ,  p.}5. 
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practical  interest  which  the  University  has  in  the  study  of  these  modern 
languages  and  their  literatures.  Each  one  of  these  buildings  is  an  active 
center  of  language  study,  and  each  has  rendered  and  is  rendering  a  very 
great  service  not  only  to  Columbia,  but  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation. 

One  of  the  constant  illustrations  of  unclear  thinking  and  of  failure  to 
comprehend  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  American  political  organi- 
zation is  found  in  the  practice  of  various  governmental 
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Private  Universities  departments  which  classify  universities  as  "public"  or 
"private."  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  such  thing  as  a  pri- 
vate university — unless,  perchance,  by  oversight  the  use  of  that  name  is 
permitted  to  some  individual  or  corporation  which  carries  on  an  institu- 
tion for  gain.  In  such  case,  that  institution  would  be  distinctly  private. 
True  universities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  either  governmental  or  non- 
governmental; but  in  either  case  they  are  public  service  institutions.  They 
may  be  set  up  by  the  cooperation  and  benefaction  of  individuals  in  the 
field  of  liberty,  in  which  case  they  are  public  but  non-governmental;  or 
they  may  be  established  by  Act  of  the  Congress  or  of  some  state  legislature 
at  the  direct  cost  of  the  taxpayer.  In  that  case  they  are  both  public  and 
governmental.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  this  fundamental  fact  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind  and  that  the  prevailing  misuse  of  terms  be  stopped. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency,  both  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  to 
confuse  public  and  private  with  governmental  and  non-governmental.  If 
continued,  this  must  result  not  only  in  confusion  of  thought,  but  in  un- 
sound public  policy.  The  property  of  a  non-governmental  university  is 
exempt  from  taxation,  not  as  a  favor  but  as  a  right.  It  is  engaged  in  direct 
public  service  and  is,  in  effect,  a  gift  to  the  taxpayer.  It  would  be  just  as 
appropriate  to  tax  a  post  office,  a  city  hall  or  a  courthouse  as  to  tax  a  non- 
governmental university.  In  the  United  States,  substantially  all  of  the 
earliest  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  be  established  were  non-govern- 
mental. They  represented  the  ambition,  the  idealism  and  the  generosity  of 
the  settlers  of  this  new  land  who  wished  to  provide  opportunity  for  the 
higher  education  of  their  children.  So  it  was  that  before  the  Federal  Union 
was  formed,  that  institution  which  is  now  Harvard  University  was  150 
years  old,  while  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Yale,  Pennsylvania, 
Princeton,  Columbia,  Brown,  Dartmouth  and  Rutgers  were  all  in  exist- 
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ence  and  already  writing  a  large  chapter  in  American  history.  The  gov- 
ernmental type  of  college  and  university  came  into  existence  when  the 
migration  toward  the  West  found  populations  ambitious  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  but  unable  to  make  adequate  provision  for  it  without 
State  aid  and  State  control.  It  was  these  conditions  which  brought  into 
existence  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1817  and  the  other  government- 
supported  institutions  of  higher  education  which  have  long  since  become 
of  greatest  value  to  the  American  people.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
the  universities  have,  almost  without  exception,  been  taken  over  many 
years  ago  by  governments,  although  there  are  those  which  also  enjoy  the 
income  of  private  benefactions.  In  Great  Britain,  the  tendency  has  been, 
for  more  than  a  generation  past,  to  seek,  or  at  least  to  accept,  governmen- 
tal aid  in  meeting  the  needs  of  institutions  of  highest  reputation  founded 
in  the  field  of  liberty  and  having  long  since  won  for  themselves  lasting 
fame.  There  can  be  no  intelligent  discussion  of  the  relation  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  people  unless  the 
fundamental  difference  between  public  and  private  on  the  one  hand,  and 
governmental  and  non-governmental  on  the  other,  be  clearly  understood 
and  accepted. 

In  the  United  States,  colleges  and  universities  have  for  the  past  half- 
century  had  an  increasing  influence  on  the  guidance  of  public  opin- 
ion which  is  unique.  Before  the  disappearance  of  the  The  University  and 
Continental  universities  in  Europe,  no  matter  how  Public  Opinion 
distinguished  their  scholarship  or  how  constant  their  contributions  to 
knowledge,  their  relation  to  public  opinion  was  almost  nonexistent.  In 
Great  Britain  conditions  were  different.  The  scholars  and  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  of  St.  Andrews,  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Glas- 
gow, were  in  large  majority  men  of  such  personal  consequence  and 
achievement  that  they  carried  quickly  over  into  the  field  of  public  opin- 
ion the  name  and  the  authority  of  the  university  with  which  they  were 
associated.  In  the  United  States,  this  relationship  is  still  closer  and  more 
effective  and  has  constantly  been  growing  in  power.  This  fact  puts  upon 
American  colleges  and  universities  a  very  great  responsibility  to  which 
the  conduct  of  their  members  should  be  adjusted.  The  liberty  and  the 
freedom  of  which  we  quite  properly  hear  so  much  carry  with  them  a  di- 
rect and  distinct  responsibility  for  their  proper  use.  If  that  responsibility 
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be  not  recognized  and  accepted,  then  there  is  sure  to  come  a  clash  between 
ruling  public  opinion  and  those  who  abuse  their  liberty  and  their  freedom 
through  lack  of  understanding  or  unwillingness  to  accept  that  moral  re- 
sponsibility which  liberty  and  freedom  carry  with  them.  In  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  conduct,  failure  to  accept  responsibility  leads  to  acts  which  are 
denned  as  criminal  and  then  to  punishment  by  government.  In  the  sphere 
of  the  intellectual  life,  there  is  no  government  to  define  that  lack  of  moral 
responsibility  which  might  be  crime,  or  to  punish  it.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
doubly  incumbent  upon  the  individual  who  enjoys  liberty  and  freedom 
to  impose  upon  himself  the  restrictions  which  high  intelligence  and  moral 
principle  dictate. 

There  are  in  all  forms  of  social,  economic  or  political  organization  in- 
dividuals or  small  minority  groups  bent  upon  making  trouble.  These 
individuals  or  small  minority  groups  are  stirred  by  an  insistent  desire  for 
controversy  which  leads  quickly  to  that  publicity  which  is  their  domi- 
nating ambition.  If  the  activities  and  outgivings  of  these  individuals  or 
groups  can  be  directed  against  a  well-known  personality,  whether  in 
public  or  in  private  life,  or  against  an  institution  of  high  repute,  whether 
academic,  religious,  industrial  or  financial,  they  are  made  happy  in  high- 
est degree  by  the  publicity  which  so  usually  attends  their  performances. 
These  facts  are  coming  to  be  pretty  well  recognized  by  the  American 
people,  and  sooner  or  later  the  press  will  grow  tired  of  giving  to  these 
individuals  and  groups  that  publicity  which  means  so  much  to  them. 
Public  opinion  as  a  whole  pays  almost  no  attention  to  these  demonstra- 
tions and  alarms,  but  goes  its  way  quietly,  soberly  and  for  the  most  part 
wisely. 

Despite  all  the  outpouring  of  criticism  and  attack  to  which  we  have 
become  so  well  accustomed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  more  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  democracy  than  is  pro- 
vided by  the  history  of  the  American  people  and  their  government  since 
its  establishment  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Leaving  aside  all  mistakes  and 
blunders,  all  legitimate  differences  of  opinion,  it  still  remains  true  that 
the  decisions  of  public  opinion  on  the  great  questions  submitted  to  it  have 
for  the  most  part  been  wise,,  liberal  and  forward-facing.  Time  and  time 
again  that  public  opinion  has  failed  to  control  the  acts  of  its  chosen  repre- 
sentatives in  public  office,  but  that  fact  only  points  to  another  funda- 
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mental  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  a  democracy  with  which  public 
opinion  must  one  day  deal.  Columbia  University,  whose  scholars  are  so 
constantly  giving  freely  of  their  knowledge  and  their  counsel  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  nation,  of  the  state  and  of  the  city,  has  gained  thereby  an 
exceptional  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  all  its  knowledge  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  its  long  experience  in  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  American  people. 

For  historic  reasons  which  are  quite  obvious,  the  international  relation- 
ships, and  indeed  the  economic  interdependence,  of  the  two  American 
continents  have  moved  around  the  globe  from  east  to  west 
and  not  from  north  to  south.  The  normal  lines  of  trade  and  Americas 
of  travel  for  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada 
have  been  toward  northern  and  western  Europe,  while  those  of  the  South 
American  countries  have  been  toward  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy.  A  result 
of  this  long-continued  tendency  has  been  to  leave  the  two  Americas, 
North  and  South,  without  that  mutual  knowledge,  understanding  and 
cooperation  which  it  would  be  greatly  in  the  interest  of  both  to  develop 
and  to  strengthen  in  all  possible  ways.  There  has  also  been  the  barrier  of 
language;  for  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  which  are  the  ruling  languages 
of  the  peoples  of  South  America,  are  unfortunately  little  known  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  The  English-speaking  peoples  have  for  cen- 
turies used  French  as  what  may  be  called  their  second  language,  and  in 
later  years  knowledge  and  use  of  German  have  been  steadily  increasing. 
If  the  Americas  are  to  be  brought  into  harmonious  cooperation  and  under- 
standing, this  barrier  of  language  must,  so  far  as  possible,  be  broken  down. 
The  schools,  the  colleges  and  the  universities  of  North  America  must  see 
to  it  that  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  are  taught  to  their  students, 
while  the  schools,  the  colleges  and  the  universities  of  South  America  must 
emphasize  the  need  on  the  part  of  their  students  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  and  its  literature  as  well  as  of  the  social,  political  and 
economic  institutions  which  are  common  to  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

Columbia  University  has  been  doing  all  that  lay  in  its  power  to  bring 
the  several  American  peoples  into  closer  contact  with  each  other.  Visiting 
scholars  from  South  American  countries  have  been  welcomed  on  Morn- 
ingside  Heights  and  at  the  Medical  Center,  and  graduate  students  from 
various  countries  in  Central  and  South  America  have  received  the  benefit 
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which  a  year  or  more  of  university  residence  at  Columbia  would  give. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  its  literature  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican student  the  outstanding  facts  in  the  history  of  South  American 
countries,  as  well  as  the  names  and  the  service  of  their  chief  personalities. 
The  commemoration  at  Columbia  University  some  two  years  ago  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento, 
who  was  an  outstanding  man  of  letters,  educator  and  statesman  of  Span- 
ish America  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  Argentina,  was  an  event  of  outstanding  importance.  To 
many  scholars  and  students  it  brought  for  the  first  time  knowledge  of  the 
achievements  and  even  of  the  name  of  Sarmiento,  whose  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Argentina  is  not  unlike  that  occupied  in  our  own  country  by  some 
of  the  founding  fathers.  Our  people  should  know  also  the  service  to  South 
America  of  Simon  Bolivar,  known  as  the  Great  Liberator,  as  well  as  that 
of  Simon  Rodriguez,  who  was  Bolivar's  teacher  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
lifework. 

The  recent  publication,  jointly  by  the  Instituto  de  las  Espanas  of  the 
Spanish  Department  of  Columbia  University  and  the  Instituto  de  Filo- 
logia  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  of  the 
first  issue  of  a  new  review  entitled  Revista  de  Filologia  Hispdnica,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  importance  for  the  future  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  stud- 
ies on  this  continent,  and  is  another  evidence  of  the  close  cooperation 
between  the  University  and  the  intellectual  leaders  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

It  was  becoming  in  order  to  make  clear  both  within  the  University  and 
elsewhere  our  zeal  for  an  understanding  of  the  Spanish  language  and  its 
literature,  as  well  as  for  an  understanding  of  the  institutions  of  all  the 
Spanish-speaking  peoples,  that  the  name  of  the  University's  Casa  de  las 
Espanas  was  changed  to  Casa  Hispanica.  The  purpose  was,  of  course,  to 
indicate  that  the  language  and  institutions  there  studied  are  not  alone 
those  of  Spain,  but  also  those  of  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples  in  Central 
and  South  America.  The  economic  interdependence  of  the  American 
nations  which  is  so  greatly  desired  by  their  governments  and  by  large 
elements  of  their  populations  would  be  quickly  and  greatly  increased  if  it 
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might  have  a  fuller  and  deeper  foundation  of  intellectual  understanding 
upon  which  to  rest. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  Americas  hold  the  future  of  progressive  and 
liberal  civilization  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada  on  the  north,  and  for  the  Central  and  South  American  countries, 
large  and  small,  on  the  south,  to  grasp  this  fundamental  fact  and  to  base 
their  public  policies  upon  it. 

If  they  unite  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  support  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  are  written  for  all  time  into  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  those  principles  will  be  safe,  at 
least  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  are  two  different  ways  of  weakening  and  destroying  a  democ- 
racy. One  is  by  open  attack  and  the  other  is  by  quiet  and  constant  under- 
mining of  its  foundations.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  more  dangerous 
since  open  attack  attracts  attention  and  stirs  resentment  as  well  as  calls 
out  organized  opposition.  We  must  be  prepared  to  defend  democracy 
against  either  form  of  attack. 

An  illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  building  up  this  inter- 
national cooperation  of  the  Americas  is  found  in  the  establishment  at 
Columbia  University,  by  Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot,  of 

Cubot  Prizes 

Boston,  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  in  Journalism.  in  journalism 
These  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  for  distinguished  public 
service  in  journalism  which  shall  advance  sympathetic  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  are  to  be  awarded 
annually  by  Columbia  University  to  those  persons,  newspapers,  press  as- 
sociations, news  services  or  syndicates  serving  the  profession  of  journalism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  during  a  calendar  year  have  per- 
formed an  international  public  service.  Liberal  interpretation  is  to  be 
given  to  the  meaning  of  public  service  in  journalism.  It  may  be  held  to 
include  any  material  published  in  the  news  or  editorial  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  or  it  may  recognize  and  reward  an  editorial  or  news  policy 
which  promotes  mutual  public  understanding.  The  donor  expects  that 
the  awards  will  be  based  on  the  exhibits  of  the  material  published  which 
reveal  that  through  reporting,  exposition,  analysis,  interpretation  or 
friendly  criticism  the  person,  newspaper,  press  association,  news  service 
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or  syndicate  has  performed  an  international  public  service  in  journalism. 
The  awards  consist  of  a  bronze  plaque,  a  gold  medal  and  ribbon,  and  an 
honorarium  of  $1,000.  The  first  awards  of  these  prizes  were  made  at  a 
Special  University  Convocation  held  in  the  Low  Memorial  Library  on 
November  8,  1939,  and  were  as  follows: 

A  bronze  plaque  to  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

A  gold  medal  and  an  honorarium  of  $1,000  to  Jose  Santos  Gollan,  Sunday 
editor  of  La  Prensa;  Professor  of  the  History  of  Journalism,  Argentine  School 
of  Journalism,  National  University  of  La  Plata 

A  bronze  plaque  to  El  Comercio  of  Lima,  Peru 

A  gold  medal  and  an  honorarium  of  $1,000  to  Luis  Miro  Quesada,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  El  Comercio;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
and  Letters,  University  of  San  Marcos 

The  awards  of  these  prizes  for  1940  .have  been  agreed  upon  and  will 
shortly  be  conferred  at  a  special  University  convocation : 

A  bronze  plaque  to  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  Chile 

A  gold  medal  and  an  honorarium  of  $1,000  to  Agustin  Edwards,  publisher 
of  El  Mercurio  and  President  of  the  Universidad  Tecnica  Santa  Maria,  near 
Valparaiso 

A  bronze  plaque  together  with  a  gold  medal  and  an  honorarium  of  $1,000 
to  James  Irvin  Miller,  Vice  President  of  the  United  Press  Associations,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina 

A  bronze  plaque  to  El  Tiempo  of  Bogota,  Colombia 

A  gold  medal  and  an  honorarium  of  $1,000  to  Enrique  Santos,  author  of  the 
column  of  editorial  comment  in  that  paper  signed  "Caliban" 

A  gold  medal  and  an  honorarium  of  $1,000  to  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle, 
Mexico  City  correspondent  for  many  Latin-American  newspapers,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  America,  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  Univer- 
sidad Nacional  de  Mexico. 

The  establishment  of  these  prizes  is  one  more  illustration  of  how  a  far- 
sighted  benefactor  may  strengthen  the  University  in  its  effort  to  achieve 
new  excellence  in  the  field  of  public  service. 
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The  stately  University  building  known  as  University  Hall  which  was 
planned  by  Charles  Follen  McKim  nearly  a  half-century  ago,  has  been 
standing  uncompleted  for  forty-four  years.  This  great  build- 
ing makes  provision  for  the  power  plant  which  furnishes  all  Hair" 
the  University  buildings  on  Morningside  Heights  with  light, 
heat  and  power,  and  for  the  swimming  pool,  the  gymnasium  and  hand- 
ball courts  for  the  use  of  students.  There  are  also  a  number  of  depart- 
mental offices  as  well  as  accommodation  for  University  athletic  teams  such 
as  those  for  fencing,  boxing  and  the  like.  The  upper  floor  of  this  building 
contains  the  administrative  and  executive  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Admissions,  of  the  University  Registrar,  of  the  Bursar  and  of  the  Pur- 
chasing Agent.  It  also  contains  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  and  stockrooms.  Such  remaining  space  as  is  available  is 
assigned  to  the  auxiliary  gymnasium.  Were  it  possible  to  complete  this 
building  as  McKim  planned  it,  the  resulting  addition  to  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  University  would  be  literally  enormous.  There  would 
then  be  ample  provision  of  the  best  sort  for  officers  of  administration  now 
inadequately  provided  for,  and  also  large  additional  space  for  teaching 
and  research.  The  cost  of  building  and  equipping  University  Hall  as  it 
was  planned  by  McKim  is  estimated  at  approximately  $2,500,000.  The 
pressing  question  is  how  this  sum  can  be  furnished  to  the  Trustees. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1940,  the  budget  of  the  University  corpora- 
tion when  adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  April  3,  1939,  together  with  such 
amendments  as  were  made  prior  to  June  30,  1939,  showed 
an  estimated  deficit  in  the  general  income  of  the  corporation      Budeet 
for  the  year  1939-40  of  $970,865.11.  This  estimated  deficiency 
was  reduced  by  later  amendments  to  $964,690.20.  Following  established 
custom,  there  was  also  reappropriation  of  certain  unexpended  balances 
chargeable  to  general  income  amounting  to  $34,385.16.  When  the  amount 
of  these  reappropriated  balances  is  added  to  the  estimated  deficit  as  con- 
tained in  the  amended  budget,  the  final  estimate  of  the  deficit  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1940  was  $999,075.36. 

Once  more  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  administrative  officers 
and  heads  of  departments  of  instruction  to  make  every  effort  to  reduce 
expenditures.  The  spirit  of  the  University,  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
this  grave  problem,  was  wholly  admirable.  Officers  almost  vied  with  each 
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other  in  indicating  where  and  how  expenditures  could  be  reduced  below 
the  budget  estimates  in  order  to  relieve  the  Trustees  o£  the  great  burden 
which  they  might  easily  be  called  upon  to  bear.  Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  to  the  administrative  officers  and  heads  of  departments  for  their 
noteworthy  efforts  at  economy.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1940,  closed,  not  with  a  deficit  but  with  a  surplus  of 
$12,395.48.  The  items  which  make  up  these  savings  in  appropriations  are 
as  follows : 

General  University  Administration $  16,797.70 

Educational  Administration  and  Instruction 104,355.21 

Athletics 10,795.05 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 39,072.17 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 10,274.65 

Summer  Session I5>233,55 

University  Extension .  47,411.29 

Publication  and  Research 42,349.19 

Retiring  and  Widows'  Allowances 3,674.90 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships 28,372.93 

Buildings  and  Grounds 11,440.77 

Library 20,332.90 

Business  Administration       .      .           10,058.91 

Insurance — 6,220.70 

Interest — 2,341.95 

Schedule  J  (at  the  discretion  of  the  President) 92,280.22 

$443,886.79 

In  addition  to  these  very  numerous  savings,  there  was  a  most  satis- 
factory increase  in  the  University's  income  above  the  budget  estimate 
amounting  to  $567,584.05.  It  must  be  recorded  that  many  of  the  reductions 
in  expenditure  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  were  unfortunate 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  University's  highest  usefulness,  but  conditions 
were  such  that  these  stringent  economies  were  absolutely  necessary.  Of 
the  expenditures  for  the  year,  $340,593.04  was  for  the  amortization  of  the 
Loan  of  1936  and  $160,405.54  for  interest  on  corporate  indebtedness.  If 
the  Trustees  were  enabled  by  new  benefactions  to  pay  off  the  Loan  of 
1936,  the  financial  outlook  in  years  immediately  to  come  would  be  vastly 
improved. 

The  figures  here  given  are  those  which  relate  to  the  budget  of  the 
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University  corporation  alone.  The  financial  administration  of  the  other 
corporations  included  in  the  University's  educational  system,  namely, 
Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  Bard  College,  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy and  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  are  wholly 
independent.  Each  of  these  corporations  has  its  own  financial  problems 
to  solve,  wholly  apart  from  those  of  the  University. 

All  members  of  the  University,  as  well  as  its  friends,  should  read  with 
care  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  1939-40.  This  report  sets  out 
in  detail  the  University's  financial  operations  of  the  year  and  offers  answer 
to  any  questions  which  may  be  asked  as  to  the  details  of  the  University's 
income  and  expenditure  and  as  to  the  condition  of  the  University's  general 
and  special  funds. 

TOTAL  BUDGET  APPROPRIATIONS 

Including  amendments  made  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  budget, 
but  excluding  reappropriated  balances 

Schedule  A  1931-32  1939-40 
General  University  administration  and 

instruction $  5,765,869.36        $  4,955,198.79 

Summer  Session 251,050.00  207,500.00 

University  Extension 1,758,050.00  628,725.00 

Medical  School 1,402,137.20  1,831,717.62 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  418,100.00  296,635.00 

$  9,595,206.56        %  7,919,776.41 

Schedule  B — Buildings  and  Grounds  $  1,157,040.00         $      915,631.56 

Schedule  C — Library 434,108.93  494,886.51 

Schedule  D — Business  administration       .  222,740.00  231,613.41 

Schedule  E — Annuities 54,457.70  66,502.84 

Schedule  F — Insurance 50,000.00  42,700.00 

Schedule  G — Interest  account  .            .      .  495,283.89  160,405.54 

Amortization      ....  230,000.00  340,593.04 
Schedule  J — Under  the  direction  of 

the  President   ....  365,000.00  222,000.00 
Schedule  R 

Retiring  and  widows' allowances  .  185,425.99  265,447.35 

Payment  to  Teachers  Insurance  and 

Annuity  Association 111,500.00  165,650.00 
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Schedule  S — Fellowships,  scholarships 

and  prizes $     382,597.98  $     476>373-98 

Total $13,283,361.05  $11,301,580.64 

Amounts  chargeable  to  general  income    .     $  9,983,310.13  $  7,999,374.16 

Amounts  otherwise  chargeable      .                     3,300,050.92  3,302,206.48 

Total $13,283,361.05  $11,301,580.64 

The  appropriations  as  contained  in  the  budget  adopted  by  the  Trustees 
on  April  1,  1940,  for  the  work  of  this  corporation  alone  during  the  aca- 
demic year  1940—41,  together  with  such  amendments  as  were  made  pre- 
vious to  June  30,  1940,  are  as  follows: 

For  educational  administration  and  instruction     ....  $7,931,704.65 

For  care  of  buildings  and  grounds 922,034.00 

For  the  Library 498,036.29 

For  business  administration 233,013.00 

For  annuities 51,906.01 

For  insurance  on  academic  property 42,700.00 

For  interest  on  the  corporate  debt 150,546.26 

For  amortization  of  the  Loan  of  1936 344,311.62 

For  retiring  and  widows'  allowances 429,750.03 

For  fellowships,  scholarships  and  prizes 460,499.09 

For  Schedule  J,  under  the  direction  of  the  President    .  228,000.00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of $11,292,500.95 

which  sum  is  made  chargeable  as  follows : 

To  the  income  of  the  corporation $  8,047,453.15 

To  income  from  special  endowments 1,047,174.23 

To  gifts 239,867.81 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  .  .  156,510.00 
To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Babies' 

Hospitals  and  by  the  Neurological  Institute 392,243.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Barnard  College 444,715.64 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Teachers  College 843,250.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Bard  College 46,500.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 

School 74,787.12 


$11,292,500.95 
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In  accordance  with  custom,  there  is  presented  the  following  summary 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  work  of  the  University 
corporation,  so  far  as  Income  and  Expense  Account  is  concerned,  since 
the  present  system  of  accounting  was  adopted : 


Year 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Capital  Account: 
General  Funds 

1912-13    

I9I3-M 

1914-15    

1915-16    

1916-17    

I9I7-I8    

191 8-1 9    

1919-20    

1920-21    

1921-22    

1922-23    

1923-24    

1924-25    

1925-26    

1926—27    

1927-28    

1928-29    

I929-30    

1930-31    

1931-32    

1932-33    

1933-34    

1934-35    

1935-36    

1936-37    

1937-38    

1938-39    

1939-40    

$67,769.12 
42,952.64 

13,592.55 
40,855.14 

$25,330,930.52 

25,400,522.88 

25,488,672.81 

26,996,740.07 

$30,547-37 

27,044,870.90 

211, 106. 17s 

26,933,764.13 

82,214.74 

71,590.93 
89,571.82 
156,630.54 
98,786.81 
54,982.74 

26,400,649.91 

25,545,110.85 

25,635,421.05 

26,430,836.76 

26,497,602.41 

27,301,358.85 

122,909.21 

27,371,312.10 

157,205.79 

27,469,649.06 

142,229.76 
168,462.99 
467,777-98 
344,443.75 

29,236,825.38 

33,859,764.34 

36,385,380.16 

38,096,899.20 

170,290.20 

38,319,089.20 

293,957-41 
298,910.66 
193,060.90 
193,077.27 
152,321.42 
7,909.42 
426,172.82 
363,052.31 

37,675,714.86 

38,547,232.48 

36,181,228.46 

35,976,793.56 

35,352,751.23 

35,312,448.37 

34,954,813.36 

34,520,592.96 

12,395.48 

34,981,446.91 

$924,216.42 

$3,550,561.52 

*  This  deficit  was  almost  met,  however,  by  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee  in  raising 
$199,218.36  to  be  applied  toward  meeting  it. 
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The  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  year  are  set  out  in  detail 
on  pages  207-21  of  the  Treasurer's  Report.  As  is  there  shown,  the  total 
amount  received  in  gifts  by  the  University  Corporation  alone 
amounted  to  $1,114,243.61,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Gifts  to  Capital: 

1.  General  endowment $  98,137.31 

2.  Special  endowments 363,202.38 

3.  Buildings  and  grounds $461,339.69 


B.  Gifts  to  Income: 

1.  General  purposes $     7,844.31 

2.  Specific  purposes 645,059.61         652,903.92 

$1,114,243.61 

The  University  is  deeply  appreciative  of  the  gifts  which  continue  to 
come  to  it  in  large  number  and  for  purposes  that  are  both  useful  and 
interesting,  from  many  different  sources.  Economic  conditions  have 
checked  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  time  being,  those  gifts  to  the  general 
endowment  of  the  University  which  are  so  greatly  needed.  The  economies 
and  the  retrenchment  which  present  conditions  force  upon  the  University 
are  indeed  difficult,  and  until  their  burden  is  lifted  from  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  University,  many  of  its  problems  must  remain  unsolved 
and  many  of  its  most  eager  ambitions  be  unsatisfied. 

The  principal  additions  to  General  and  Special  Endowments  and  to 
Buildings  and  Grounds  were  the  following: 

From  the  Estate  of  Ellen  M.  Borne,  for  the  Borne  (John  E.)  Professorship 
Fund,  $237,396.89; 

From  the  Estate  of  Amos  F.  Eno,  for  the  Eno  (Amos  F.)  Endowment  Fund, 
$70,458.33; 

From  the  Estate  of  Dovvnie  D.  Muir,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  young  men 
in  working  their  way  through  the  Graduate  Business  School  of  Administra- 
tion, $44,500; 

From  various  donors,  to  be  added  to  the  Tilney  (Frederick)  Memorial 
Fund,  $24,750; 

From  the  late  Professor  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  $14,022.12,  set  up  by 
the  Trustees  as  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Woodbridge  (Professor 
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F.  J.  E.)  Memorial  Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy; 

From  the  Beekman  Family  Association,  to  establish  the  Gerard  Beekman 
Fellowship  in  Orthopedic  Surgery,  $10,000; 

From  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  for  research,  $10,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Isaac  H.  Odell,  Jr.,  for  general  endowments,  $9,586.91; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  special  endowments,  $7,514.18;  for 
general  endowments,  $1,704; 

From  the  Estate  of  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,  for  the  Cardozo  (Benjamin  N.) 
Fund  for  a  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Law  School,  $7,215.61; 

From  the  Estate  of  Lucy  Stella  Schieffelin,  for  the  Schieffelin  (Lucy  Stella) 
Fund  for  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Music,  $6,064.29; 

From  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Tilney,  for  the  Tilney  (Frederick)  Memorial  Fund, 
$5,000. 

Among  the  many  gifts  to  be  added  to  the  University's  income  for 
general  and  for  special  purposes  were  the  following: 

From  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$180,164.72; 

From  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  re- 
search work,  $41,500; 

From  the  General  Education  Board,  for  the  support  of  the  work  in  normal 
child  development  study,  $35,000; 

From  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  for  the  support  of  research  and  other  forms 
of  University  work,  $27,737.50; 

From  the  Charles  Hayden  Foundation,  for  scholarships  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, $25,000; 

From  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation,  for  various  research  purposes, 
$22,040.83; 

From  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  for  various  research  purposes,  $20,341.88; 

From  the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  for  aid  to  blind  students 
and  for  State  scholarships,  $19,733.50; 

From  the  William  J.  Matheson  Foundation,  for  research  work  in  the  De- 
partments of  Bacteriology  and  Neurology,  $12,799.67; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  scholarships  at  the  Medical  School,  $12,000; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  general  purposes,  $7,284.31;  for 
specific  purposes,  $4,111.16; 

From  Research  Corporation,  for  the  advancement  and  extension  of  research 
and  experimentation,  $5,050;  toward  cost  of  enlarging  the  cyclotron  in  the  De- 
partment of  Physics,  $5,000; 
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From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  in  the  School 
of  Journalism,  $10,000; 

From  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  for  special  research  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine,  $10,000; 

From  Grade  A  Milk  Association,  for  research  in  infant  feeding  by  the  De- 
Lamar  Institute  of  Public  Health,  $9,700; 

From  the  John  B.  Pierce  Foundation,  for  research  in  air  bacteriology,  De- 
Lamar  Institute  of  Public  Health,  $8,325; 

From  various  donors,  for  the  Putnam-Salzer  Gift  in  the  Department  of 
Neurology,  $7,315.50; 

From  the  National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  for  research  purposes  at 
the  Medical  School,  $7,210; 

From  Edmund  A.  Prentis,  for  specific  purposes,  $6,800; 

From  the  Estate  of  Francis  I.  Proctor,  for  research  purposes  at  the  Medical 
School,  $5,754.60; 

From  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  for  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  $4,600;  for  the  study  of  Slavonic  lan- 
guages and  history,  $600; 

From  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  for  special  research,  $5,000; 

From  William  R.  Warner  &  Company,  Inc.,  for  special  research  at  the 
Medical  School,  $5,000; 

From  the  Oberlaender  Trust,  for  the  support  of  various  forms  of  University 
work,  $4,700; 

From  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Bacteriology  and  Medicine,  $4,589.08; 

From  the  Columbia  University  Club,  for  Columbia  University  Club  Schol- 
arships, $4,500; 

From  Mrs.  Nina  Bull,  for  research  purposes,  $4,200; 

From  various  donors,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Earl  Hall,  $4,147; 

From  Johnson  Research  Foundation,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy,  $4,000; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  the  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Analysis, 

$3^5°; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 
$3,600; 

From  Philip  Morris  &  Company,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Phar- 
macology, $3,500; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Surgery, 
$3?50o; 

From  the  Texas  Company,  for  research  work  on  thin  film  lubrication, 
$3^500; 

From  the  Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  Foreign  Medical 
Scientists,  $3,350; 
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From  the  Committee  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  for  the  Queen  Wilhelmina 
Professorship,  $3,250; 

From  the  Personal  Products  Corporation,  for  special  research  at  the  Medical 
School,  $3,250. 

The  total  gifts  in  money  received  during  the  year  by  the  six  corpora- 
tions included  in  the  educational  system  of  the  University  are  classified 
as  follows : 


Purpose 

Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Bard 
College 

New  York 

Post- 

Graduate 

Medical 

School 

Total 

A.  Gifts  to  Capital 
1.  General       en- 

$98,137-31 
363,202.38 

7,844.31 
645,059.61 

$2,051.54 

110,732.91 

26,059.87 

3,300.00 
35,899.52 

$1, 533.0c 

$101,721.85 

475,615-29 

26,084.87 

14r.818.72 
965,767.99 

2.  Special  endow- 

$r,230.ooa 
25.00 

276,605.18 

$450.00 

3.  Buildings   and 

B.  Gifts  to  Income 

1.  General     pur- 

poses   .    .    . 

2.  Specific      pur- 

poses   .    .    . 

19,359-5° 
1,635.00 

34,665.30 

$76,649.6ib 
6,568.68b 

$1,114,243.61 

Sr78.043.84 

$277,860.18 

$22,527.50 

$35,115-30 

$83,218.29 

$i,7rr,oo8.72 

a  Including  $r,r3o  for  loan  funds. 
b  Including  Hospital. 
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The  following  statement,  which  is  presented  annually,  records  the  gifts 
in  money  alone  made  since  1890  to  the  several  corporations  included  in 
the  University: 

890-1901 $5,459,902.82 

901-2 $1,082,581.02 

902-3 1,721,895.06 

903-4 1,783,138.18 

904-5 1,960,247.87 

905-6 1,299,909.78 

906-7 1,360,590.80 

907-8 1,077,933.87 

908-9 974,637-07 

909-10 2,357,979.30 

910-n 2,932,655.79        16,551,568.74 


911-12 $2,242,417.58 

912-13 1,605,935.33 

913-14 1,494,648.61 

914-15 814,111.69 

915-16 2,287,144.91 

916-17 1,634,578.78 

917-18 882,267.76 

918-19 3,455,356.60 

919-20 3,724,181.14 

920-21 2,190,289.85   20,330,932.25 


921-22 $3,270,380.76 

922-23 12,728,021.59 

923-24 2,375,691.92 

924-25 2,097,108.25 

925-26 5,276,777.11 

926-27 3,498,380.20 

927-28 5,546,667.61 

928-29 3,617,928.92 

929—30 4,242,991.66 

930-31 4,139,980.62   46,793,928.64 


931-32 $2,873,182.99 

932-33 2,317,453.66 

933-34 2,640,118.53 

934-35 2,165,333.02 

935-36 6,608,131.87 

936-37 2,772,218.91 

937-38 2,504,205.40 

938-39 1,990,364.87 

939-40 1,711,008.72   25,582,017.97 

Total $114,718,350.42 
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In  the  following  financial  statement  given  each  year,  the  land,  buildings 
and  equipment  used  for  educational  purposes  by  Columbia  University  are 
entered  at  cost,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  at  their  assessed  property  and 
valuations,  and  all  other  University  property  at  book  values. 


Endowment 


Capital 

Income  and 

Resources 

Appropriations 

Expense  Account 

I939-40 

1939-40 

1939-40 

Columbia  University  .    .    .    . 

$117,139,971.10 

$11,301,580.64" 

$12,395.48 

Barnard  College 

9,480,030.49 

469,052.oic 

10,422.03 

Teachers  College 

20,227,080.05 

2,846,748.43d 

—95,350.84 

College  of  Pharmacy  .... 

812,137.82 

91,920.17 

—24,477.87 

Bard  College 

1,604,401.70 

i59»546.50e 

2,798.88* 

New  York  Post-Graduate 

Medical  School 

5,807,584.27s 

61,067.94* 

—  8,945.03 

$155,071,205.43 

$14,929,915.69 

Other  Affiliated  Institutions: 

Union  Theological 

Seminary 

$13,411,766.77 

Presbyterian  Hospital     .    . 

49,062,396.22 

Babies  Hospital 

4,712,257.45 

Neurological  Institute     .    . 

2,551,512.93 

$69,737,933.37 

$224,809,138.80 

a  Including  Hospital. 

b  With  amendments  to  June  30,  1940. 

c  Not  including  $459,081.64  contained  in  Columbia  University  Budget. 

d  Not  including  $868,675  contained  in  Columbia  University  Budget. 

*  Not  including  $42,090  contained  in  Columbia  University  Budget. 

f  Not  including  $68,384.04  contained  in  Columbia  University  Budget. 

b  After  giving  effect  to  grant  of  $29,000  from  Columbia  University. 
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The  following  officers  of  the  University  have  died  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  Annual  Report: 

On  November  27,  1939,  Leta  S.  Hollingworth,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  Teachers  College,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
Deaths  of         On  November  27,  1939,  Constance  E.  Smith,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in 
University    English  in  Barnard  College,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  her  age. 
Officers  On  December  2,  1939,  Arthur  Turnbull,  Trustee  of  Teachers 

College,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  5,  1939,  David  Costelo,  Honorary  Vice  President  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  6, 1939,  William  P.  Trent,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  English  Literature  in  Barnard  College,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  14,  1939,  Frederic  S.  Lee,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Physiology,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  14,  1939,  Charles  S.  Danielson,  Bursar  of  the  University  re- 
tired, in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  20,  1939,  Robert  L.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Otolaryngology,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  24,  1939,  George  E.  Brewer,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Surgery,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  10,  1940,  Hans  Weisse,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Music,  in  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  his  age. 

On  February  23,  1940,  Elizabeth  Arnstein,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

On  March  5,  1940,  Austen  Fox  Riggs,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurol- 
ogy, in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  14,  1940,  Albert  Shiels,  L.H.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
in  Teachers  College,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  21,  1940,  T.  Drysdale  Buchanan,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Anesthesia  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

On  April  2,  1940,  Joshua  Rosett,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  28,  1940,  John  J.  Coss,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Moore  Collegiate  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  30,  1940,  Frank  R.  Chambers,  Trustee  Emeritus  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  June  1,  1940,  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Johnsonian 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  in  Residence,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

On  June  2,  1940,  Daniel  G.  Kuhlthau,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Dermatology,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 
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On  June  14,  1940,  David  Perla,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

On  June  28,  1940,  Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  LL.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture, in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  19,  1940,  Charles  G.  Eliot,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  7,  1940,  Theodore  Weicker,  Ph.M.,  Trustee  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  19,  1940,  Philip  Krieger,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  21,  1940,  Alvin  L.  Powell,  E.E.,  teacher  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing in  University  Extension,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  29,  1940,  Mathilde  Loth,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics, 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

On  October  21,  1940,  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Statistics,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

History  makes  it  plain  that  at  long  intervals  of  time  man  has  more 
than  once  sought  to  destroy  himself  and  his  civilization.  Apparently,  his 
achievements  and  his  institutions  come  to  a  climax  and  then 

,.  .  1  /->.  1  Isolation  Is  the 

disintegrate  and  pass  away.  Once  again  a  new  beginning  is   £nem     f 
made  and  for  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  years,  the    Civilization 
process  of  development  is  resumed.  Have  we  now  reached 
one  of  these  periods  of  disintegration  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  ? 
Following  hundreds  of  years  of  steady,  indeed  phenomenal,  progress  in 
all  that  relates  to  human  safety,  human  satisfaction,  human  comfort  and 
human  freedom,  we  now  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  new  and  literally 
colossal  outbursts  of  brute  force,  driven  and  guided  by  the  gain-seeking 
instinct  and  wholly  contemptuous  of  reason,  of  morals  and  of  law.  One 
may  well  wonder  how  any  such  collapse  of  the  foundations  upon  which  a 
liberal  and  a  progressive  civilization  rests  is  possible. 

The  high-water  mark  of  achievement  and  of  promise  for  the  future  was 
reached  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Then  there  came  with 
startling  suddenness  the  beginnings  of  that  collapse  which  now  confronts 
us  on  every  side.  Even  the  power  of  organized  education  is  used  by  these 
barbaric  and  brutal  forces  to  train  youth  to  believe  in  those  forces  and  to 
look  with  disfavor  and  contempt  upon  what  we  have  always  regarded  as 
the  historic  achievements  of  the  past.  What  can  have  happened  to  a  people 
which  produced  such  outstanding  intelligences  as  those  of  Kant  and  of 
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Goethe,  of  von  Ranke  and  of  Mommsen,  and  who  are  now  forbidden  by 
the  reigning  power  to  read  their  writings  or  to  use  their  names?  What 
would  American  history  be  like  if  our  people,  particularly  our  youth, 
were  forbidden  to  speak  the  names  or  to  read  the  writings  of  Washington 
and  Hamilton,  of  Franklin  and  Jeflerson,  of  Lincoln  and  Emerson? 

Little  by  little  these  forbidden  and  abhorrent  forces  have  been  taking 
possession  of  one  nation  after  another,  suppressing,  oppressing  and  de- 
pressing their  governments,  their  people,  their  economic  and  their  politi- 
cal life.  In  Europe  it  is  only  the  English-speaking  people  and  perhaps 
three  or  four  of  the  smaller  peoples  now  held  in  subjection  who  are  left 
to  represent  and  to  defend  the  historic  liberal  civilization  of  the  Western 
world.  The  Americas,  fortunately,  are  thus  far  in  open  and  conscious  re- 
sistance to  these  revolutionary  and  disintegrating  attacks  from  a  power 
which  is  essentially  barbaric  in  its  origin  and  in  its  aims. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  of  the  few  uni- 
versities which  are  left  in  the  world  ?  If  by  any  awful  chance  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  to  be  put  in 
chains,  there  would  be  left  only  the  dozen  or  more  true  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  the  few  in  the  Spanish-speaking  countries 
of  South  America.  It  would  be  left  to  them  alone  to  carry  on  and  to 
strengthen  the  university  tradition  of  knowledge,  of  interpretation  and  of 
leadership  in  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  public  opinion.  Plainly,  the 
responsibility  of  those  few  institutions  is  literally  enormous.  In  order  to 
bear  that  responsibility  they  must  make  sure  that  their  scholars  fully  un- 
derstand the  causes  of  what  is  going  on  and  be  in  position  to  offer  to 
public  opinion  that  guidance  and  those  constructive  policies  which  alone 
would  present  effective  resistance  to  the  forces  of  reaction  and  disintegra- 
tion. Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  universities  of  the  world  has  there 
been  a  responsibility  equal  to  that  now  imposed  on  the  few  universities 
which  survive.  Think  of  a  world  in  which  the  name  Bologna  is  no  longer 
significant;  in  which  the  University  of  Paris,  the  mother  of  us  all,  is  re- 
duced to  silence;  in  which  the  great  names  of  Louvain  and  Leyden,  of 
Copenhagen  and  Oslo,  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  of  Gottingen  and  Halle, 
of  Tubingen  and  Breslau,  of  Vienna  and  Budapest,  of  Prague  and  War- 
saw are  wholly  without  that  magnificent  meaning  which  attached  to 
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them  for  so  long  and  which  their  great  companies  of  scholars  had  so  well 
earned! 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  degree  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  as  well,  have  been  told  that  because  of  their  geographic  separate- 
ness  they  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  need  have  no  very 
direct  or  immediate  concern  with  happenings  elsewhere,  that  they  should, 
as  the  saying  is,  mind  their  own  business.  The  fatuous  folly  and  the  pro- 
found immorality  of  any  such  doctrine  are  completely  lost  upon  those 
who  teach  it  or  those  who  accept  it.  There  are  and  can  be  no  Robinson 
Crusoe  nations  in  this  modern  world.  The  electric  spark  and  its  manifold 
applications  have  destroyed  those  limitations  of  time  and  space  which 
were  at  one  time  so  obvious  and  so  influential.  Not  only  is  an  important 
happening  in  any  nation  known  the  world  around  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
the  comfort,  the  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  economic  and  social  life  of  any 
people  are  dependent  upon  its  membership  in  a  society  of  nations.  The 
nation-building  process  which  has  been  going  on  now  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years  is,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out,  the  attempt,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  to  establish  an  ethnic  unit  of  population  in  a  geographic  unit 
of  territory.  If  life  were  so  simple  that  a  people  might  live  in  comfort,  with 
all  their  desires  satisfied,  on  any  bit  of  occupied  territory  anywhere  in  the 
world,  nation-building  would  be  an  end  in  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, nation-building  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means  to  an  end.  That 
end  is  the  bringing  about  of  an  organized  world  of  cooperating  and  inter- 
dependent nations  in  order  to  establish  those  foundations  of  ideas  and  of 
policies  on  which  prosperity  and  peace  may  rest,  and  without  which  both 
prosperity  and  peace  are  impossible.  A  short  generation  ago  it  was  thought 
that  such  progress  was  making  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  high 
end  that  its  achievement  could  not  be  far  distant.  Intellectual  and  moral 
weakness  and  purposelessness  on  the  part  of  some  governments,  and 
definite,  clearly  conceived  wholly  material  ambitions  on  the  part  of  others, 
have  united  to  wreck  these  hopes  and  to  bring  about  those  appalling  con- 
ditions which  now  confront  the  whole  world. 

Surely  it  must  now  be  plain  that  civilization  cannot  rest  upon  the  theory 
that  nations  are  separated  and  isolated  from  each  other.  It  can  only  rest 
upon  the  opposite  theory,  that  they  are  interdependent  and  deeply  con- 
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cerned  each  with  the  others'  welfare,  in  order  that  their  international 
production,  whether  economic,  political  or  intellectual,  may  be  helpful  as 
well  as  profitable. 

The  universities  are  now  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  grasping  these 
fundamental  facts  and  of  interpreting  them  to  so  much  of  the  world's 
public  opinion  as  is  still  free  to  hearken  and  to  act.  Once  more  let  it  be 
pointed  out  that  the  war  now  going  on,  not  only  the  military  war  but  the 
economic  war  and  the  war  of  ideas  as  well,  is  the  old,  old  struggle  between 
the  gain-seeking  and  selfish  impulses  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
the  conviction  that  man's  highest  purpose  is  the  service  of  his  fellow 
men.  The  fundamental  principles  of  reason  and  of  morals  are  involved.  It 
is  the  crude  and  baseless  doctrine  of  national  isolation  which  today  is  at 
war  with  civilization  itself. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President 
November  4, 1940 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS 

TEACHING  STAFF 


Columbia 

University* 

Barnard  Teachers 
College    College^ 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Bard 

College 

New  York. 

Post- 

Graduate 

Medical 

School 

Totals' 

Teaching  Staff 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Professors    (includ- 
ing Clinical  Pro- 
fessors)    .... 

Associate  Professors 

416 

22 

84 

5 

6 

29 

421 

416 

(including  Associ- 
ate  Clinical   Pro- 

fessors)    .... 
Assistant  Professors 

215 

15 

30 

4 

2 

32 

219 

215 

(including  Assist- 
ant Clinical  Pro- 

fessors)    .... 
Associates    .... 

351 
219 

18 

4 

36 
46 

3 
3 

4 
8 

50 
12 

340 
279 

35i 
276 

[nstructors  .... 
Lecturers     .... 
Curators      .... 

404 

114 

6 

27 

30 

1 

84 
43 

3 
6 

8 
3 

9 

504 
152 

7 

499 

166 
6 

Assistants    .... 

325 

12 

118 

3 

5 

375 

446 

Total    .... 

2,050 

129 

441 

27 

3i 

137 

2,297 

2,375 

University  Extension 
not  included  above 

499 

428 

499 

Summer  Session  not 

included  above 

409 

441 
[i939] 

409 
[1940] 

Total    .... 

2,958 

129 

441 

27 

3i 

137 

3,166 

3,283 

Administrative  offi- 

cers not  included 

above    

Emeritus  and  retired 

76 

10 

18 

3 

8 

3 

94 

90 

officers  

105 

8 

32 

2 

2 

8 

90 

114 

Total    .... 

3.139 

147 

491 

32 

41 

148 

3.350 

3,487 

Non-academic  staff 

2,034 

221 

503 

n 

28 

10 

2,800 

2,807 

a  Including  officers  of  affiliated  institutions  whose 
Columbia  University. 

b  Excluding  Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  Schools. 
c  Excluding  duplicates. 


appointments  are  made  by  the  Trustees  of 
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THE  SITE 


Square  Feet 


Acres 


A.  i.  At  Morningside  Heights 

Green  and  Upper  Quadrangle 

South  Quadrangle , 

East  Quadrangle      , 

419-421  West  117th  Street 

Deutsches  Haus 

Maison  Franchise 

Casa  Italiana 

Casa  Hispanica 

429  West  117th  Street 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College  .    .    . 
Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineer- 
ing     

Residence  of  the  Chaplain 

Claremont  Avenue  property 


2.  At  the  Medical  Center 

[Broadway  and  West  168th  Street] 

Total  site,  891,185  sq.ft., 20.458  acres.  Under 
ownership  of  Columbia  University     .... 

3.  At  Baker  Field 

[Broadway  and  West  21 8th  Street] 

Total  for  Item  A 

B.  Barnard  College 

Riverside  Quadrangle 

Barnard  College  Camp 

Total  for  Item  B 

C.  Teachers  College 

1.  At  West  120 th  Street 

2.  At  509  West  1 21  st  Street 

3.  At  512,  514  West  i22d  Street  and  vacant  lots    .    . 

4.  Lincoln  School 

5.  At  106  Morningside  Drive 

6.  At  Van  Cortlandt  Park 

7.  At  Speyer  School      

[514  West  126th  Street] 

8.  Residence  of  the  Dean 

Total  for  Item  C 

D.  College  of  Pharmacy 

[115  West  68th  Street] 

E.  Camp  Columbia,  Lakeside,  Conn 

F.  Poughkeepsie  Boat  House,  Town  of  Lloyd, 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y 

G.  Bard  College 

H.  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School 

J.    Nevis,  Irvington-on-Hudson 

Total 


734>i83 

359.341 

90,825 

3,6i8 


4,036 
,809 


29,000 


1,233,666 


975,748 


16.85 
8.25 
2.08 
.082 
.041 
.041 
.092 
.041 
.041 
.041 

.041 
.041 

.679 

28.320 


471,158 

1,221,385 

10.816 
28.039 

2,926,209 
209,832 

32,366 
733.550 

67.175 
'  4.814 

•743 
16.84 

22.397 


.1:56,420 

3-591 

17.035 

.391 

i6,535 

.380 

47,500 

I.090 

17,668 

.406 

619,600 

14.224 

4,917 

•"3 

1,809 

.041 

881,484 

20.236 

7,5i6 

.172 

25,495,668 

585.3 

226,039 

5.189 

1,967,823 

45-175 

56,292 

1. 29 1 

2,957,514 

67.895 

35,4Q4,2Q3 

814.830 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 


During  the  academic  year  1939-40, 5,344  degrees  and  115  diplomas  and 
certificates  were  conferred,  as  follows : 


Columbia  College 
Bachelor  of  Arts  . 


Barnard  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Faculty  of  Law 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Master  of  Laws 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Medicine      .... 

Master  of  Science 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science   .    . 
Bachelor  of  Science  (Nursing) 

Faculty  of  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Science      .... 
Chemical  Engineer      .... 

Civil  Engineer 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical  Engineer  .... 
Master  of  Science 


Faculty  of  Architecture 
Bachelor  of  Architecture 
Master  of  Science     .    .    . 


Faculty  of  Business 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Master  of  Science 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies 

Faculty  of  Journalism 

Master  of  Science 


Faculty  of  Library  Service 
Bachelor  of  Science  .  .  . 
Master  of  Science     .... 


Faculty  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery    .    . 
Certificate  in  dental  hygiene    . 


348 


205 


154 
12 


23 


7 
22 


79 
76 


60 


222 
22 


44 
44 


Certificate  of  proficiency  in  ortho- 
dontics       


University  Council 

Bachelor  of  Science  (general 

studies) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (optometry)     . 

University  Extension 

Certificate  in  accounting  .... 
Certificate  in  landscape  architecture 
Certificate  in  secretarial  studies   .    . 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Bachelor  of  Science 


29 
36 


Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

Master  of  Arts      

Doctor  of  Philosophy 


24 


521 
228 


Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science      479 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College)  1 8 

Master  of  Arts      2,406 

Master  of  Science 10 

Doctor  of  Education 45 

Professional  diplomas      40 


Bard  College 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


23 


Union  Theological  Seminary 
Master  of  Arts      


Total  degrees,  certificates,  and 

diplomas      5>459 

Number  of  individuals  receiving 

them 5.433 


University  Medals  for  Excellence 


Honorary  Degrees 


5 
18 
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STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


I.  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

A.  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 
Undergraduate  Students: 
Columbia  College     ... 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates 
Bard  College 


Total  Undergraduates 


Graduate  and  Professional  Students: 

Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

Architecture      

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery      

Dentistry 

Dental  Hygiene 

Engineering      

Journalism 

Law .    .    . 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

Nursing 

Optometry 

Pharmacy      

Teachers  College 


Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Students   . 

B.  Summer  Session  (1939)  including  undergrad- 

uate, graduate,  professional  and  unclassified 
students 

C.  University  Classes  (University  Extension)  Reg- 

ular courses  (net) 


Gross  Total  Resident  Students 
Less  duplicate  registration 


Net  Total  Resident  Students 


II.  NONRESIDENT  STUDENTS 
University  Extension 

Extramural  Courses      .    .    . 
Special  courses      


1,782 
985 
108 
104 


59 
534 

239 

45 

312 

65 

523 

491 

472 

237 

92 

269 

7,435 


11,950 
5.232 


i,578 
941 


Totals 


Gain 


2,979 


13,661 

11,950 

5,232 

33,822 
2,411 

31,411 


30 


17 

3 

17 

33 

65 


128 


Loss 


5" 


19 
12 


5' 


290 

5 
34 


17 
62 

548 

1,031 


168 
1,122 

829 


1,066 


183 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

RELATION  TO  MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 
OF   MEDICAL   CENTER  AND   BAKER   FIELD 


MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 


A  CENTER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING,  OF  THE  HEALING  ART 
AND  OF  RELIGION 


3^ 


I  24- It!  ST 


23  £2  ST. 


I22  5EST. 


I  21  EI  ST. 


t  14- ™    ST. 


1I3-™    ST.       T 


nam  st.     <f 


1 1 1  is  st. 


i-\  O 


MO™    ST. 


3 C 


091a  st 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY   FOR   EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 
X////,\      OTHER  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY 
EVvVJ      OTHER  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  INCLUDING  FRATERNITY  HOUSES 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS,   MEDICAL  CENTER 


MEDICAL         CENTER. 
NEW    YORK    N.Y. 


165*°       STREET 


i.  Bard  Hall 

2.  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 

Hospital 

3.  Neurological  Institute 

4.  Power  Plant 

5.  Service  Building 

6.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

7.  Vanderbilt  Clinic 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

8.  Babies'  Hospital 


9.  Presbyterian  Hospital 

10.  Harkness  Pavilion 

11.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of 

Nursing 

12.  The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

13.  Property  of  Presbyterian  Hospital 

14.  Washington  Heights  Health  and 

Teaching  Center 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  INCLUDED  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CENTER 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

BAKER  FIELD 
THE  STUDENTS'   PLAYING  FIELDS  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following 
report  for  the  year  1939-40. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  two  main  channels  of  development  have 
been  followed  in  Columbia  College.  The  various  departments  have  la- 
bored, in  collaboration  where  united  action  was  called  for,  to  offer  a 
course  of  study  to  our  students  appropriate  to  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal 
arts  college  in  a  great  university.  Closely  related  to  this  effort  and  going 
side  by  side  with  it  is  the  problem  of  devising  means  for  discovering  the 
quality  of  mind,  ambition,  temperament,  and  resource  of  each  student 
with  sufficient  intimacy  to  insure  his  making  the  best  possible  use  of  his 
college  opportunity  with  the  least  possible  lost  motion.  This  undertaking 
is  perhaps  more  complex  and  basic  than  that  of  curriculum-making. 
Although  neither  of  these  two  tasks  can  be  considered  finished  so  long  as 
the  College  is  alive  and  therefore  changing,  it  is  appropriate  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  completion  of  the  framework  which  has  been  built  during  the 
past  two  decades  and  to  indicate  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  year  under  review. 

With  the  organization  of  the  great  basic  courses  in  Contemporary 
Civilization,  in  the  Humanities,  and  in  Science  which  form  the  backbone 
of  the  curriculum  in  the  Lower  College  in  the  social  studies,  in  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  in  the  various  sciences,  a  definite  introduction  to  the 
work  of  Columbia  College  has  been  provided.  This  introduction  does  not 
leave  to  the  inexperienced  and  immature  student  the  question  of  selecting 
for  himself  from  a  wide  offering  of  unrelated  subjects  those  which  appeal 
to  him.  The  idea  of  free  and  unsupervised  election  of  college  work 
probably  served  a  good  purpose  years  ago  in  breaking  up  a  too  rigid 
attitude  on  the  part  of  certain  departments  of  study.  But  with  the  de- 
partmental understanding  and  cooperation  that  we  are  now  enjoying, 
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such  free  election  by  the  freshmen  and  sophomores  is  no  longer  a  wise 
procedure. 

Our  present  system  necessarily  implies  careful  scrutiny  of  entering  stu- 
dents in  order  to  determine  whether  they  will  profit  by  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  which  they  will  meet  in  the  College.  During  the  past 
year  this  problem  has  received  serious  consideration  by  the  Director  of 
University  Admissions  and  various  members  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  name  any  one  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  modification  of 
our  requirement  for  admission  to  the  College  which  resulted.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  long-continued  and  careful  study  of  the  relation  between  the 
college  success  of  the  student  and  his  preparation.  All  concerned  worked 
together. 

In  order  to  obtain  light  on  the  school  and  college  relation  a  conference 
of  the  instructors  of  freshmen  was  called  early  in  the  year.  This  group  of 
fifty  or  more  instructors  in  the  courses  open  to  first  year  students  was 
asked  what  kind  of  student  made  the  most  distinct  success  in  his  freshman 
courses.  Did  such  success  depend  on  the  subjects  that  he  had  pursued  in 
school,  or  did  it  depend  more  upon  certain  qualities  of  mind,  character,  or 
maturity  ?  If  the  latter,  what  were  these  qualities  that  made  for  freshman 
success?  The  result  of  the  two-hour  discussion  was  almost  dramatic. 
There  was  practically  complete  agreement  that  the  exact  pattern  of  the 
preparatory  school  course  of  study  had  very  little  to  do  with  college  suc- 
cess. Whether  the  youth  had  two  or  three  units  in  this  or  that  subject 
seemed  to  be  trivial  provided  he  possessed  certain  capacities.  These  quali- 
ties or  capacities  were  defined  in  one  form  or  another  under  three  heads. 
First,  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  with  reasonable  speed  and  com- 
prehension the  various  kinds  of  material  contained  in  the  freshman  cur- 
riculum and  he  should  be  able  to  express  himself  clearly  and  concisely. 
He  should  know  how  to  accommodate  his  reading  ability  to  the  sciences 
or  mathematics  where  every  word  counts  and  reading  must  be  slow  and 
detailed,  to  the  close  but  less  intensive  reading  in  the  social  studies,  and  to 
the  wide  range  of  material  in  the  course  in  Humanities.  He  should  also 
have  the  ability  to  express  his  ideas  clearly  and  concisely,  orally  and  in 
writing.  Mere  facility  without  clarity  and  ideas  is  not  enough.  This  adds 
up  to  preparation  in  English,  but  the  exact  means  of  acquiring  these  skills 
was  felt  not  to  be  important.  Certainly  it  does  not  depend  on  the  reading 
of  any  one  prescribed  reading  list. 
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Second,  the  student  must  be  able  to  take  on  a  hard  and  demanding 
intellectual  job  and  to  carry  it  through  to  completion.  This  means  dis- 
cipline and  character,  the  possession  of  which  could  only  be  assured  by 
evidence  that  the  young  man  has  shown  exactly  this  capacity  during  his 
school  career. 

Third,  the  student  must  be  able  to  deal  with  ideas.  Otherwise  expressed, 
he  must  possess  a  reasonable  intellectual  maturity.  Evidence  that  the  stu- 
dent has  this  quality  must  also  come  from  his  school.  Consequently,  it 
appeared  that  although  the  precise  pattern  of  schoolwork  did  not  seem 
significant,  the  quality  of  that  work,  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done,  and 
the  intellectual  development  that  it  encouraged  were  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. 

Following  this  meeting  further  conferences  were  held.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  revise  our  requirements  for  admission  in 
accordance  with  our  findings  was  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Director 
of  University  Admissions  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  applicant  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  which  will  enable  him  to  do  the  work  of  the  College 
satisfactorily.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  is  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  Columbia  College  fifty  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  however,  the  determination  as  to  whether  the  candidate  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  qualities  depended  almost  entirely  on  subjective  opin- 
ions. Each  college  prepared  its  own  entrance  examinations,  depending  on 
the  particular  bias  of  the  person  delegated  to  prepare  them,  a  situation 
which  imposed  a  task  of  hopeless  complexity  upon  the  preparatory  school. 
Recently  more  uniform  and  objective  types  of  examinations  have  been 
devised  and  will  be  used  for  discovering  the  quality  as  well  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  candidate.  Careful  reports  from  the  preparatory  schools  will 
also  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  process. 

The  whole  discussion  resulted  in  the  following  action  by  the  Faculty  of 
the  College : 

Be  It  Resolved  That:  i.The  requirement  for  admission  to  Columbia  College, 
effective  September,  1941,  shall  be  the  presentation  of  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  Director  of  University  Admissions  that  the  candidate  is: 

a)  In  good  health,  of  good  moral  character,  and  sufficiently  mature  to  profit 
by  the  work  of  the  College. 

b)  Adequately  prepared,  as  evidenced  by  graduation  with  high  grades  from 
an  acceptable  secondary  school,  in  English,  foreign  language,  science,  history, 
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and  mathematics  to  follow  with  success  the  program  of  study  in  Columbia 
College. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  plan  of  admission  implies  unusual  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Director  of  University  Admissions. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  the  solidarity  of  the  College  in  the  face  of 
the  rich  opportunities  afforded  by  other  units  of  the  University  is  a  per- 
petual one.  During  recent  years  certain  graduate  courses  as  well  as  a  few 
offered  by  some  of  the  professional  schools  and  University  Extension  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  College  Announcement.  This  policy  is  one  of  econ- 
omy, since  it  would  be  pointless  for  the  College  to  offer  a  course  inde- 
pendently which  is  already  provided  for  elsewhere  on  the  grounds.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  undesirable  for  the  College  students  to  spread 
their  work  indiscriminately  over  the  entire  University.  Although  the  As- 
sistants to  the  Dean  see  to  it  that  students  make  proper  use  of  their  Uni- 
versity opportunities,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  about  5  percent  of 
the  courses  elected  by  College  students  during  the  Winter  Session  of  1939 
were  courses  offered  primarily  for  other  schools  of  the  University.  If  one 
includes  in  the  count  courses  offered  in  University  Extension  in  the 
elementary  foreign  languages  and  certain  other  courses  which  closely 
parallel  College  courses  and  also  certain  pre-engineering  courses  offered 
for  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  in  engineering,  the  per- 
centage runs  up  to  16.  But  even  this  figure  is  smaller  than  many  would 
have  supposed. 

Another  question  which  demands  constant  observation  and  study  has 
to  do  with  the  permanency  of  pre-college  vocational  choices  and  the  sta- 
bility of  such  choices  as  the  student  progresses  through  college.  From  time 
to  time  the  Assistant  Registrar  prepares  a  careful  analysis  of  this  situation. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  general  results  of  these  studies  during  the 
past  twenty  years  have  been  remarkably  uniform.  The  most  recent  study 
relates  to  the  class  which  entered  the  College  in  1936,  and  includes  only 
students  entering  at  that  time.  That  is,  those  entering  the  Class  of  1940  with 
advanced  standing  at  a  later  time  are  not  included.  At  the  time  of  regis- 
tration each  student  is  interviewed  regarding  his  vocational  plans.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  impress  upon  the  student  that  his  decision  on  entering  the 
College  is  only  tentative  and  merely  indicates  his  intentions  at  that  time. 
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The  freshmen  are  then  assigned  to  the  appropriate  pre-professional  ad- 
visers. Those  who  indicate  that  no  particular  vocational  ambition  stands 
out  definitely  in  their  minds  and  those  who  have  some  field  in  mind  which 
is  not  provided  with  a  separate  adviser  are  included  under  the  heading 
""liberal  arts"  and  are  distributed  among  several  advisers.  The  division 
"Others"  includes  optometry,  theology,  architecture,  and  dentistry.  In  the 
following  table  the  first  column  indicates  the  number  of  entering  fresh- 
men in  the  various  groups;  the  second  column  shows  the  percentage  of 
these  students  who  reach  the  senior  year  in  the  College  or  the  correspond- 
ing level  in  one  of  the  professional  schools;  the  third  column  gives  the 
percentage  of  each  group  who  persist  to  the  end  of  their  College  course  in 
the  same  group;  the  last  column,  the  number  of  individuals  who  transfer 
to  the  group  from  some  other  group. 


Number  and 

Number  and 

Number  of 

Percent 

Percent  Who 

Number 

Entering 

Entering 

Retain  Original 

Transferring 

Freshmen 

Fourth  Year 

Vocational 

from  Other 

1936 

of  Course 

Choice 

Groups 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Pre-business .    .    . 

61 

48 

79 

28 

46 

28 

Pre-engineering  . 

118 

84 

71 

56 

47 

5 

Pre-journalism 

35 

28 

80 

12 

34 

4 

Pre-law     .... 

73 

61 

84 

40 

55 

18 

Pre-medicine    .    . 

99 

72 

73 

59 

60 

13 

Others 

16 

13 

81 

6 

37 

3 

Liberal  arts  .    .    . 

III 

85 

77 

34 

30 

42 

Total     .    .    . 

5r3 

391 

76 

235 

46 

113 

In  computing  how  many  students  in  the  class  adhere  to  their  original 
vocational  plans  it  is  more  accurate  not  to  include  the  liberal  arts  group, 
since  this  group  includes  all  those  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds. 
Leaving  out  this  group,  it  appears  that  exactly  50  percent  of  the  class 
continued  in  the  same  vocational  direction  during  the  four  years.  Since 
many  of  the  liberal  arts  students  have  some  vocation,  as  for  example 
teaching,  continuously  in  mind,  the  actual  percentage  is  probably  slightly 
higher.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  77  percent  of  the  students  who  entered  the 
College  in  1936  entered  the  senior  year,  or  were  admitted  to  a  professional 
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school.  Only  57  percent  of  the  entering  class  were  actually  awarded  either 
the  A.B.  or  the  B.S.  degree  at  the  end  of  the  four  years.  The  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  pre-engineering  and  pre-medical  groups  withdrew 
from  the  College  during  the  course  and  a  very  small  number  were  added 
to  these  groups  from  other  vocations  is  probably  a  result  of  the  severe 
character  of  the  work  in  these  fields. 

The  result  of  this  study  emphasizes  the  soundness  of  the  advice  that  has 
been  impressed  upon  freshmen  for  many  years.  Since  about  half  of  them 
are  almost  certain  to  change  their  plan  during  the  course  of  their  college 
experience  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  they  keep  an  open  mind,  and 
do  not  allow  themselves  to  assume  that  their  early  ambition  is  certainly 
permanent. 

The  fact  that  the  liberal  arts  group  receives  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
transfers  from  other  groups  means  that  a  considerable  number  of  students 
feel  increasingly  the  value  of  the  liberal  arts  training  without  even  a  tenta- 
tive commitment  of  any  vocational  character,  although,  of  course,  many 
of  them  may  have  some  definite  vocational  plan  in  mind.  The  fact  that  the 
students  are  placed  under  advisers  with  a  pre-professional  designation 
does  not  indicate  that  they  are  being  pushed  or  even  led  in  a  narrow  voca- 
tional direction.  It  simply  means  that  they  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
through  the  medium  of  meetings,  discussions,  and  conferences  to  decide 
with  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts  whether  their  initial  prefer- 
ence is  wise. 

The  organization  of  a  cooperative  effort  between  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  College,  and  Teachers  College  to  provide  a  more  adequate 
training  for  prospective  secondary  school  teachers  was  described  in  my 
report  of  last  year.  It  affords  all  concerned  great  pleasure  to  record  satis- 
factory progress  of  this  important  enterprise.  Frequent  conferences  have 
been  held  by  the  committee  in  charge,  and  a  course  of  study,  including 
four  years  of  college  work  followed  by  one  year  in  candidacy  for  the 
Master's  degree,  has  been  carefully  prepared.  This  course,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns students  in  Columbia  College,  involves  only  one  Teachers  College 
course  of  three  points  credit  each  session  during  each  of  the  last  two 
college  years.  These  courses  have  been  prepared  so  as  to  supplement,  as 
closely  as  possible,  the  work  that  the  student  has  already  pursued  in  the 
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Lower  College,  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  one  who  expects 
to  teach  these  subjects  in  secondary  schools.  Conferences  have  been  held 
in  which  the  temperamental  and  physical  fitness  of  each  candidate  for  the 
teaching  profession  has  been  considered.  For  example,  the  quality  of  voice 
and  diction  of  candidates  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  especially  since 
searching  voice  examinations  have  been  required  for  teachers  in  New 
York  City.  This  has  required  close  cooperation  between  the  instructors 
in  voice  and  enunciation  in  the  Department  of  English  and  the  teacher- 
training  group.  A  summer  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  and  another 
will  be  held  in  October  by  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  in  which  Columbia  is  represented  as 
one  of  the  collaborating  centers  in  the  nationwide  experimental  study. 

Assistants  to  the  Dean  have  been  designated  to  serve  as  advisers  to  the 
students  in  this  group.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  group  was  not  included 
in  these  mentioned  above,  since  the  Class  of  1940  was  not  provided  with  a 
pre-teaching  adviser.  At  present  there  are  about  forty  or  fifty  in  each  class 
looking  forward  to  secondary  school  teaching  as  a  profession.  Previously 
they  were  included  in  the  liberal  arts  category. 

Maintenance  of  the  proper  balance  between  general  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion and  specific  training  always  raises  issues  that  are  difficult  to  adjust 
wisely.  During  the  year  under  review  two  such  questions  have  arisen.  For 
many  years  the  School  of  Architecture  has  required  two  years  of  college 
work  for  admission,  uniformly  with  the  Schools  of  Business  and  Engi- 
neering. Provided  the  student  completed  the  prescribed  courses  for  admis- 
sion to  the  School,  he  was  admitted  at  the  end  of  two  college  years,  and 
continued  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  in  that  school.  So  far  as  the  College 
is  concerned  this  arrangement  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  College  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  it  is  and  must  be  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  the 
various  professional  schools,  but  does  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  two  years 
of  the  Lower  College  as  a  period  of  orientation  for  the  student,  or  to 
become  merely  a  service  school  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools. 
It  appears  that,  owing  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  various 
schools  of  architecture  throughout  the  country,  it  would  better  serve  the 
purposes  of  our  school  if  students  could  complete  the  requirements  for  a 
revised  prescription  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Architecture  in  one 
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year  of  residence  in  the  College.  Although  this  proposal  runs  counter  to 
the  policy  mentioned  above,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  a  very  small 
number  of  students  is  involved,  and  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
change  to  the  School  of  Architecture,  the  Committee  on  Instruction  did 
not  offer  objection  to  the  plan.  Subsequently  the  University  Council 
authorized  the  appropriate  modification  of  the  terms  of  admission  to  the 
School  of  Architecture. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Department  of  Chemistry  was 
engaged  in  a  study  of  ways  and  means  of  discovering  as  early  as  possible 
those  College  students  who  give  unusual  promise  of  distinction  in  that 
science,  and  of  providing  them  with  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  in 
chemistry  during  the  entire  four  years  of  their  course.  To  carry  out  com- 
pletely a  plan  of  this  kind  would  almost  amount  to  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Chemistry  inside  the  College.  This  could  only  be  effected  com- 
pletely by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  opportunities  for  attention  to  other 
than  scientific  subjects.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  felt  that  the  Faculty 
would  wish  to  move  very  cautiously  in  this  direction.  Certain  tests  in 
chemistry  for  entering  students  were  authorized,  and  a  sequence  of  courses 
was  approved  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  Department  reasonably  well 
but  does  not  involve  too  much  sacrifice  of  the  nonscientific  studies.  Both 
of  the  plans  just  mentioned  will  be  observed  carefully  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  effect  both  on  the  students  and  on  the  units  of  the  University 
concerned. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  mention  was  made  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
space  which  faced  the  Religious  Counselors,  the  Chaplain,  and  the  various 
groups  interested  in  dramatic  production,  owing  to  the  hopelessly  con- 
gested condition  of  Earl  Hall,  where  all  of  them  were  located.  About  the 
middle  of  the  year  the  decision  was  reached  that  other  quarters  must  be 
found  for  the  dramatic  groups,  leaving  the  building  free  for  the  use  of 
the  religious  interests  for  which  it  was  donated  to  the  University,  except 
for  the  Medical  Office,  which,  for  the  present,  will  remain  in  the  basement. 
The  area  of  the  city  from  noth  Street  to  124th  Street  was  scoured  in  the 
attempt  to  find  a  suitable  space  for  the  dramatic  productions  and  the 
necessary  room  for  rehearsal  and  administration,  but  in  vain.  Finally  it 
was  decided  to  erect  a  small  building  on  117th  Street,  suitable  for  the 
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immediate  needs  of  the  dramatic  arts.  The  small  auditorium  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  for  lectures  and  other  academic 
exercises,  thus  affording  much  needed  relief  from  our  chronic  condition 
of  restricted  space. 

These  changes  in  Earl  Hall  will  give  the  Religious  Counselors  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  far  more  satisfactory  relationships  with  students,  not 
only  of  the  College,  but  of  the  entire  University.  The  auditorium  will  be 
used  for  dances,  parties,  and  the  usual  social  affairs  appropriate  to  such  a 
place. 

The  restoration  of  Earl  Hall  to  its  proper  use  may  assist  in  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  troublesome  social  problems  now  before  the  College. 
With  the  increase  of  social  life  in  the  Residence  Halls  under  the  friendly 
stimulation  of  the  Head  of  the  Halls  and  the  Counselors,  every  possible 
time  and  place  for  social  affairs  in  the  social  rooms  of  those  Halls  are  taken 
up  by  the  dormitory  residents.  This  leaves  the  large  number  of  students 
who  live  at  home,  but  who  would  like  to  enjoy  social  affairs  on  Morning- 
side  Heights,  without  adequate  opportunity  to  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments. This  situation  increases  the  unfortunate  attitude  on  the  part  of 
many  a  commuter  that  although  he  is  enrolled  in  the  College  and  will 
receive  his  degree  in  due  time,  he  does  not  really  belong  anywhere  in  the 
life  of  the  place.  It  may  well  be  that  the  auditorium  of  Earl  Hall  may  to 
a  certain  extent  be  used  so  as  to  remedy  this  unfortunate  situation,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  the  Religious  Counselors  contacts  that  they  will  be 
glad  to  gain. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Dean's  Fund  continues  to  serve  an 
invaluable  purpose  in  meeting  minor  financial  emergencies  of  students 
of  the  College.  During  the  year  the  Dean's  Drag  contributed  $760  to  the 
Fund,  and  the  Block  Dance  of  May,  1939,  nearly  $150  more.  During 
the  year  loans  not  exceeding  fifteen  dollars  each  have  been  extended  to 
270  students,  of  whom  well  over  two  hundred  have  made  repayments. 

During  recent  years  there  has  developed  an  increasingly  close  and  help- 
ful relation  with  the  alumni  of  the  College,  largely  through  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Each  year  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  College  dine  together, 
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and  spend  the  evening  in  discussing  matters  of  common  interest.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Standing  Committee  entertains  a  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  student  body  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
current  affairs  in  the  College. 

Among  the  more  important  projects  is  the  School  Boy  Day,  which  is 
attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  selected  high  school  and  preparatory 
school  boys.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Van  Am  Society  these  guests  are 
shown  the  College,  including  Baker  Field,  entertained  at  luncheon,  and 
informed  regarding  the  work  of  the  College.  The  alumni  also  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Appointments  and  the  Dean's  office  in  arranging 
Occupational  Conferences  between  groups  of  students  and  alumni  who 
can  inform  them  concerning  the  various  professions  for  which  the  stu- 
dents are  preparing. 

All  of  these  activities  are  highly  appreciated,  and  not  only  serve  to  main- 
tain a  close  relation  between  many  alumni  and  the  work  of  the  College, 
but  also  are  of  very  real  help  to  the  College. 

Admission  to  a  graduate  school  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  a 
higher  degree  has  in  most  universities  been  freely  allowed  if  the  candidate 
is  a  graduate  from  an  accredited  college.  This  method  of  admission  is 
similar  to  that  practiced  in  some  colleges,  which  require  for  admission 
only  the  presentation  of  a  high  school  certificate.  Recently  certain  univer- 
sities have  been  experimenting  with  an  examination  carefully  prepared 
under  a  subvention  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  this  examination  was  taken  by  a  considerable  number  of  College 
seniors  who  were  considering  application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  or,  in  a  few  cases,  to  one  of  the  professional  schools.  About  sixty-six 
men  took  the  examination,  thus  affording  helpful  light  on  their  prospects 
of  success  in  their  further  study.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  plan,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  will  be  sufficiently  useful  to  become  a  permanency. 

With  the  world  tottering  about  us  and  all  that  we  value  in  our  custom- 
ary way  of  life  hanging  in  the  balance,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  realize 
that  the  workaday  routine  of  college  work  is  significant.  At  the  same  time 
the  College  must  continue  to  operate,  and  it  will,  more  than  ever,  be  im- 
portant for  the  College  to  stimulate  the  emotional  and  spiritual  values  as 
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well  as  the  intellectual.  What  we  all  need  now  more  than  ever  is  faith  in 
the  validity  of  our  essential  traditions,  a  conviction  that  during  the  past 
200  years  our  way  of  life  has  been  on  the  upward  grade,  and  that  the  con- 
tributions to  this  development  are  due  to  men  of  vision,  high  purpose,  and 
wisdom.  This  is  no  time  to  emphasize  the  seamy  side  of  our  past,  or  even 
of  our  present,  if  there  be  such.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  has  a  right 
to  be  taken  at  its  best  rather  than  at  its  worst,  until  the  contrary  is  proved. 
It  is  inevitable  that  in  normal  times  progress  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  criticism  and  sometimes  even  upon  revolt.  A  person,  whether 
student  or  teacher,  would  not  be  a  scholar  unless  he  were  a  severe  and 
searching  critic.  In  fact,  the  life  of  the  scholar  depends  on  his  ability  to  see 
the  flaws  in  his  own  thinking  and  action  and  in  that  of  others.  But  just 
now  the  situation  demands  less  emphasis  on  what  is  wrong  in  our  way  of 
life  and  more  on  what  is  fine  and  worthy  in  it.  For  unless  we  do  believe 
in  it  with  sufficient  vigor  to  lead  others  to  believe  in  it  also,  we  are  likely 
to  lose  it.  There  are  plenty  of  places  in  the  world  where  people  can  find 
everything  that  we  stand  for  completely  negated.  Unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  the  College,  particularly  in  the  departments  dealing  with  the 
social  studies,  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  for  developing  in  our  students 
confidence  and  respect  for  our  social  and  political  order  and  a  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  values  which  we  cherish. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 
Dean 
June  30, 1940 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report 
of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1940. 

As  the  law  schools  of  the  country  have  become  more  and  more  an 
integral  part  of  the  universities  with  which  they  are  affiliated,  they  have 
tended  to  lose  their  contacts  with  the  profession.  In  so  far  as  this  has 
resulted  in  building  up  faculties  composed  of  men  devoting  their  full 
time  to  teaching,  to  research,  and  to  the  study  of  law  as  a  science,  the 
trend  has  been  beneficial.  But  the  elimination  of  the  practicing  lawyer 
and  judge  from  participation  in  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  pro- 
fession has  in  some  ways  been  unfortunate.  Unlike  the  medical  schools 
which,  in  addition  to  maintaining  large  full-time  teaching  and  research 
staffs,  utilize  the  services  of  the  practicing  physician  and  surgeon  in  train- 
ing doctors,  the  leading  law  schools  are  making  little  if  any  use  of  the 
assistance  which  could  easily  be  derived  from  the  bar. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  why  law  schools  have  eliminated  from  their 
staffs  the  lawyer  and  judge  is  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
part-time  teacher,  whose  primary  interests  are  in  practice,  usually  is  not  as 
effective  in  organizing  and  teaching  courses  as  is  a  man  who  devotes  all 
of  his  time  and  thought  to  the  work.  This  is  true,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  lawyer  or  judge  has  nothing  to  contribute.  The  difficulty  has  been 
in  finding  a  way  in  which  they  can  render  effective  assistance. 

The  practicing  lawyer  or  judge  has  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to 
make  the  historical  and  other  studies  necessary  to  giving  broad  courses  in 
the  law.  But  he  can,  in  a  short  time  and  without  much  preparation,  dis- 
cuss concrete  problems  that  he  has  encountered  in  practice  and  throw 
much  light  on  the  practical  aspects  of  handling  such  problems.  Used  in 
this  way,  he  should  be  able  to  supplement  the  theoretical  education  of  the 
student  with  a  practical  training  which  has  real  value.  Also,  his  participa- 
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tion  in  the  work  of  the  third  year  should  aid  in  keeping  alive  the  student's 
interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Last  year  the  Faculty  inaugurated,  as  an  experiment,  the  problem  semi- 
nar. This  seminar,  restricted  to  twelve  third  year  students,  was  originally 
conceived  as  a  means  of  giving  to  advanced  students  the  experience  of 
solving  legal  problems  of  the  kind  presented  in  practice,  thereby  reviving 
the  waning  interest  of  the  third  year  student  in  his  schoolwork.  The  semi- 
nar was  planned  to  last  one  session  of  fourteen  weeks.  During  this  period, 
the  students  were  assigned  twelve  problems  and  required  to  report  on  one 
problem  each  week.  In  the  search  for  suitable  problems,  Professors  Goebel 
and  Powell,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  seminar,  sought  the  cooperation  of 
lawyers  in  the  city  who  were  invited  to  submit  problems  based  on  matters 
which  had  been  handled  in  their  offices.  The  lawyer  who  submitted  the 
problem  was  also  invited  to  participate  in  its  discussion  with  the  students. 
The  procedure  adopted  was  for  each  student  to  prepare  a  memorandum 
on  each  problem.  These  memoranda  were  sent  to  the  lawyer  who  sub- 
mitted the  problem  in  advance  of  the  discussion. 

The  seminar  aroused  such  interest  among  the  students  that  they  were 
inclined  to  neglect  their  courses  in  order  to  work  on  the  problems.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who  participated  in 
the  work  that  the  gain  outweighed  the  loss  and  that  the  seminar  opens  a 
new  field  of  educational  method  which  deserves  careful  exploration.  Dur- 
ing the  present  academic  year  two  seminars  are  planned,  one  in  the  winter 
and  one  in  the  spring,  thus  making  the  work  available  to  twenty-four  stu- 
dents. Professors  Powell  and  Gellhorn  will  be  in  charge  of  one  and  Pro- 
fessors Goebel  and  Cheatham  will  be  in  charge  of  the  other.  The  best 
techniques  for  conducting  the  seminar  remain  to  be  worked  out,  but  the 
experience  last  year  points  the  way  toward  a  development  in  legal  educa- 
tion of  major  significance. 

Because  of  its  location  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Columbia  Law  School 
has  access  to  the  largest  body  of  legal  talent  in  the  world.  As  the  problem 
seminar  is  developed,  it  should  be  possible  to  utilize  that  talent  effectively 
in  the  educational  process  and  thus  provide  for  our  students  an  experi- 
ence not  only  unique  in  character  but  of  great  value  in  preparation  for 
their  professional  work. 

We  have  found  that  most  lawyers  who  have  been  invited  to  participate 
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in  these  seminars  are  glad  to  do  it,  and  in  most  instances  they  have  done 
their  part  well.  By  having  a  different  lawyer  for  each  problem,  no  one  of 
them  is  called  upon  to  devote  more  than  a  few  hours  to  the  work.  Since 
the  problem  which  a  particular  lawyer  submits  is  one  with  which  he  is 
already  familiar,  little  if  any  preparation  is  necessary  for  him  to  conduct 
the  discussion.  The  members  of  the  bar  who  have  already  taken  part  in 
the  work  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  it  and  several  of  them  have  expressed 
surprise  at  the  high  quality  of  the  students'  performance  after  only  a 
week's  preparation.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  student,  the  discussions 
with  a  selected  group  of  able  members  of  the  profession  have  been  both 
enlightening  and  stimulating.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  within  the  next 
few  years  the  problem  seminar  should  not  be  expanded  to  include  a  larger 
number  of  students  and  in  time  there  should  not  be  built  up  a  group  of 
fifty  or  more  members  of  the  bar  who  would  participate  in  the  work. 


THE  FACULTY 


In  June  of  last  year,  Professor  Harold  R.  Medina  completed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  in  the  service  of  the  University.  Because  of  the  pressure  of  other 
activities,  he  has  reluctantly  decided  to  discontinue  his  regular  teaching, 
although  retaining  his  membership  in  the  Faculty,  at  my  request,  in  the 
hope  that  during  the  ensuing  year  arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  he 
may  participate  in  the  work  of  the  School  in  a  more  limited  capacity.  His 
loyal  and  distinguished  service  as  a  teacher,  as  a  mentor  and  guide  to  stu- 
dents, and  as  a  wise  and  generous  colleague,  will  long  be  remembered 
both  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  thousands  of  alumni  who 
were  his  pupils.  Professor  Medina  was  appointed  Special  Lecturer  in 
1915.  In  1917  he  was  made  Associate,  and  since  1925  he  has  been  Associate 
Professor  of  Law. 

During  1939-40,  Professor  Gellhorn,  while  on  sabbatical  leave,  was 
director  of  the  Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Administrative  Proce- 
dure. This  body  was  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  request  of 
the  President  to  make  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  existing 
practices  and  procedures  of  administrative  agencies  with  a  view  to  detect- 
ing any  existing  deficiencies  and  pointing  the  way  to  improvements.  In 
furtherance  of  this  purpose  the  staff  of  the  committee,  under  Professor 
Gellhorn's  direction,  made  exhaustive  examinations  of  the  methods  of 
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those  Federal  establishments  which,  by  rule-making  or  adjudication,  af- 
fect private  interests.  The  results  of  these  studies  of  individual  agencies 
are  embodied  in  twenty-seven  monographs  published  by  the  committee. 
The  conclusions  of  the  committee  will  be  contained  in  a  report  to  be 
published  in  January,  1941.  Because  of  the  present  importance  of  regular- 
ization  of  administrative  practices,  the  activities  of  the  committee  have 
been  attended  by  widespread  public  and  professional  interest. 

Due  to  Professor  Gellhorn's  absence,  Harry  Willmer  Jones,  formerly 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  who  was 
a  Graduate  Fellow  during  1938-39,  was  invited  to  remain  last  year  as 
Visiting  Lecturer  and  teach  the  first  year  course  on  legislation  and  the 
third  year  course  on  administrative  law.  Professor  Jones  has  since  become 
Associate  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  California  School  of 
Jurisprudence. 

During  the  year  under  review,  Professor  Berle,  who  has  been  on  leave 
since  1939,  continued  his  work  in  Washington  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  Professor  Chamberlain  was  Visiting  Professor  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford  University;  Professor  Dowling,  while  on  sabbatical  leave  during 
the  Spring  Session,  was  Visiting  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia ;  Professor  Magill  was  selected  to  be  one  of  the  Public  Governors 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  Professor  Jessup  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace ;  Professor  Patterson  acted  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Insurance  and  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  of  New  York  in  charge  of  drafting  the  Required  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Act  which  is  now  being  studied  by  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature;  Professor  Handler  completed  his  report  on  the  anti-trust  laws 
and  their  administration  for  the  Temporary  Economic  Committee;  Pro- 
fessor Wechsler  was  director  of  research  of  the  New  York  Law  Society, 
which,  under  his  supervision,  completed  its  study  of  the  pre-trial  treat- 
ment of  adolescent  boys  charged  with  crime  in  New  York  City,  which 
was  published  under  the  title  The  Forgotten  Adolescent;  Professors 
Powell  and  Hanna  continued  their  work  as  reporters  for  the  American 
Law  Institute;  Professor  Llewellyn  continued  to  serve  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws;  and  I  continued  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Law  Revision  Commission  of  New  York. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


There  were  published  last  year  several  new  casebooks  by  members  of 
the  Faculty,  bringing  the  total  number  of  Columbia  casebooks  published 
since  1928  to  thirty-two.  The  most  recent  additions  to  the  series  are: 

Criminal  Law  and  Its  Administration,  Cases,  Statutes  and  Commentar- 
ies, Foundation  Press,  1940,  by  Professors  Michael  and  Wechsler.  This 
book  is  designed  to  teach  the  student  what  the  Anglo-American  criminal 
law  actually  is  and  what  it  is  likely  to  become.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  other  collections  of  materials  chiefly  in  its  wider  range,  its  greater 
preoccupation  with  contemporary  problems,  and  its  emphasis  upon  the 
predominantly  statutory  character  of  our  criminal  law.  But  it  is  intended 
also  to  facilitate  the  systematic  examination  of  those  basic  issues  of  means 
and  ends  which  are  involved  in  instructing  and  administering  any  system 
of  criminal  law,  and  thus  to  enable  the  student  to  form  prudent  judgments 
regarding  what  the  criminal  law  in  its  various  parts  ought  to  be.  To  this 
end  the  materials  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  statutory  enactments,  judi- 
cial decisions,  and  administrative  practices  for  what  they  are,  namely,  the 
answers  which  particular  legislatures,  courts,  and  administrators  have  so 
far  given  to  the  two  fundamental  problems  of  criminal  law:  what  be- 
havior should  be  made  criminal  and  what  ought  to  be  done  with  crimi- 
nals. To  this  end,  also,  the  materials  go  far  beyond  those  found  in  other 
collections  and  include  critical  discussions  of  the  relevant  political,  ethical, 
and  psychological  ideas,  much  pertinent  empirical  data,  a  great  deal  of 
information  regarding  other  systems  of  criminal  law,  and  provocative 
questions  designed  to  chart  the  course  of  inquiry.  The  normative  prob- 
lems of  criminal  law  are  thus  made  a  central  rather  than  a  peripheral 
course  of  instruction;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  this  book  differs  most 
from  similar  books. 

Administrative  haw,  Cases  and  Comments ,  Foundation  Press,  1940,  by 
Professor  Gellhorn.  This  book  reflects  the  growing  professional  interest  in 
problems  related  to  the  actual  functioning  of  administrative  agencies.  The 
development  of  administrative  law  has  been  marked,  if  one  may  speak  in 
very  general  terms,  by  three  major  phases.  At  first  the  fighting  issues  were 
those  revolving  about  constitutional  divisions  of  power.  Then  as  the  place 
of  administration  in  the  governmental  scheme  became  more  and  more 
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firmly  established,  attention  focused  more  sharply  upon  questions  of  judi- 
cial review,  that  is,  the  methods  by  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
determinations  of  administrators  could  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
traditional  courts.  More  recently,  as  conviction  has  grown  that  judicial 
review  of  erroneous  decisions  could  never  adequately  substitute  for  sound 
initial  judgments,  interest  has  become  rather  more  concentrated  on  the 
administrative  process  itself.  It  is  here  that  Professor  Gellhorn's  book  has 
its  most  incisive  impact,  drawing  attention  to  the  procedural  methods  of 
the  agencies  and  the  legal  problems  they  present.  In  its  arrangement  the 
book  manifests  current  efforts  to  adapt  the  case  method  of  instruction  to 
the  needs  of  advanced  students;  approximately  half  the  volume  is  textual 
in  character,  thus  constituting  a  departure  from  the  more  traditional  com- 
pilations of  cases  and  brief  annotations.  Within  a  few  months  of  publica- 
tion the  book  had  been  adopted  in  over  thirty  law  schools. 

Cases  on  Trusts,  West  Publishing  Co.,  1940,  by  Professor  Powell.  Eight 
years  have  elapsed  since  Professor  Powell  published  his  casebook  on  trusts 
and  estates.  Many  schools  have  not  found  it  possible  to  adopt  the  com- 
bined course  for  which  that  casebook  was  designed  but  have  desired  to 
teach  courses  in  the  law  of  trusts  having  the  emphases  upon  statute,  upon 
problems  of  administration,  and  upon  the  recently  litigated  aspects  of  this 
branch  of  the  law,  characteristic  of  that  casebook.  The  casebook  on  trusts, 
published  last  year,  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  such 
schools.  Since  1933  more  than  five  thousand  reported  decisions  and  a  vast 
number  of  statutory  enactments  have  added  to  the  already  tremendous 
body  of  trust  law.  These  new  sources  have  been  examined  with  care  in 
order  to  discover  their  contributions  to  the  permanent  structure  of  this 
body  of  law  and  in  order  also  to  find  those  growing  points  to  which  the 
attention  of  student  and  practitioner  alike  should  be  directed.  The  results 
of  this  examination  have  been  incorporated  both  in  informational  foot- 
notes and  in  the  selection  of  the  topics  included  in  the  new  book  on  trusts. 

Cases  on  Taxation,  Foundation  Press,  1940,  by  Professor  Magill  and 
Professor  Maguire  of  Harvard  Law  School.  This,  the  third  edition  of  a 
well-known  book,  includes  the  more  recent  cases  in  an  important  and 
rapidly  changing  field.  Although  taxation  was  taught  in  only  a  few  law 
schools  fifteen  years  ago,  it  has  now  become  a  standard  course.  Professors 
Magill  and  Maguire's  casebook  is  used  in  more  than  seventy  schools. 
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1940  Supplement  to  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  Foundation  Press, 
1940,  by  Professor  Dowling.  This  supplement  has  been  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Dowling  in  order  to  make  available  the  principal  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  period  since  the  casebook  was  published  in  June, 
1937,  a  period  in  which  three  terms  of  the  court  have  been  completed,  five 
new  justices  have  taken  their  seats  on  the  Bench,  several  cases  have  been 
overruled,  and  new  constitutional  doctrines  have  been  announced. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  casebooks,  members  of  the  Faculty  contrib- 
uted twenty-three  articles  during  the  year  to  legal  periodicals  and  other 
scientific  journals. 

STUDENT  BODY 

Since  I  submitted  my  last  report,  the  United  States  has  enacted  the 
Selective  Service  Act  as  part  of  its  preparedness  program.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  Act  upon  the  School  of  Law  has  been  slight.  The  registration 
on  October  18,  1940,  was  505  as  compared  with  509  in  1939.  Moreover, 
since  the  Act  expressly  provides  for  the  deferment  of  students  now  regis- 
tered until  the  end  of  the  Spring  Session,  the  only  students  likely  to  be 
called  into  service  during  the  current  academic  year  are  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  the  National  Guard,  and  other 
branches  of  the  military  and  naval  service.  There  are  about  twenty  such 
students  now  in  the  School.  However,  unless  changes  are  made  in  the 
Selective  Service  Act  before  next  October,  the  registration  in  the  School 
will  probably  decrease  in  1941-42,  but  should  return  to  normal  in  1942-43 
if  the  United  States  is  successful  in  staying  out  of  war. 

The  high  quality  of  students  admitted  to  the  School  under  the  selective 
process  continues.  The  class  entering  in  September,  1940,  consists  of  184. 
Of  this  group  73.2  percent  had  college  averages  of  B  or  better.  While  two 
thirds  of  the  class  reside  in  New  York  City,  54.3  percent  of  the  class  are 
graduates  of  colleges  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  The  members  of  the 
class  are  drawn  from  twenty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  rep- 
resent sixty-six  colleges  and  universities.  In  my  report  for  1939, 1  pointed 
out  that  as  a  result  of  selecting  our  students  the  scholastic  mortality  among 
first  year  students  had  been  reduced  to  15.6  percent  in  1938  and  14.4  per- 
cent in  1939,  as  compared  with  41.4  percent  in  1927,  the  year  before  the 
adoption  of  the  selective  system,  and  an  average  percentage  of  23.9  during 
the  first  nine  years  under  the  selective  process.  Last  year  the  percentage  of 
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failures  in  the  first  year  class  was  12.8,  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the 
School.  At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of  first  year  students  maintain- 
ing A  or  B  records  has  increased  during  recent  years.  Thus,  during  the 
nine-year  period  1928-36  the  percentage  of  first  year  students  making  B 
or  better  law  school  averages  was  30.9,  whereas  during  the  last  three  years, 
1937-39,  the  percentage  was  36.7. 

REGISTRATION,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  registration  during  1939-40  was  as  follows: 

Graduate  students 10 

Third  year:  Class  of  1940 168 

Second  year:  Class  of  1941 134 

First  year:  Class  of  1942 194 

Nonmatriculated  students 14 

Total 520 

During  the  year  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was  awarded  to  154  candidates, 
and  the  degree  of  LL.M.  was  awarded  to  twelve  candidates. 

Scholarship  aid  amounting  to  $38,759  was  granted  to  129  students  with 
awards  ranging  from  $100  to  $610.  Included  in  this  group  were  residents 
of  thirty-one  states.  In  addition,  $16,500  was  awarded  to  graduate  students 
and  research  fellows.  These  awards  included  four  University  Fellowships 
with  a  stipend  of  $1,500  each,  one  Special  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of 
$3,000,  and  three  Special  Fellowships  with  a  stipend  of  $2,500  each. 

Eight  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  have  been  awarded  fellow- 
ships for  the  academic  year  1940-41.  They  are:  Edgar  E.  Barton,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois;  Maurice  E.  Bathurst,  tutor,  University  of  Chicago  School  of 
Law;  Benjamin  F.  Boyer,  chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Eugene  E.  Buchanan,  Chanute, Kan- 
sas; Brainerd  Currie,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College, 
Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina;  Richard  W.  Effland,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin; Nelson  G.  Grills,  Hammond,  Indiana;  Roy  W.  McDonald,  Professor 
of  Law,  Southern  Methodist  University  School  of  Law,  Dallas,  Texas. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

Our  graduate  work  in  law  continues  to  meet  the  need  for  advanced 
study  and  training  as  a  preparation  for  law  teaching,  and  to  attract  those 
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who  look  forward  to  such  a  career.  The  law  schools  of  the  United  States 
tend  increasingly  to  give  preference,  in  making  faculty  appointments  or 
promotions,  to  those  who  have  successfully  met  an  exacting  standard  of 
graduate  work  in  law.  The  number  of  our  graduates  in  law  teaching  who 
have  spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  has  already  exceeded  the 
number  of  teachers  who  hold  only  the  Columbia  Bachelor  of  Laws  de- 
gree. At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1940-41,  there  were  eighty 
teachers  of  law  in  member  schools  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  who  hold  law  degrees  from  Columbia.  Of  this  number  forty-three 
hold  graduate  degrees  in  law.  There  are  also  seven  teachers  who  were 
holders  of  our  graduate  fellowships  in  law  who  have  not  completed  the 
requirements  for  a  graduate  degree.  Twenty-three  of  this  total  of  eighty- 
seven  law  teachers  were  students  at  Columbia  during  the  last  five  years. 
The  School  is  thus  becoming  increasingly  influential  in  legal  education. 

LAW  LIBRARY 

The  annual  report  of  the  law  librarian  discusses  in  detail  the  recent 
acquisition  of  books  and  developments  looking  toward  an  improved  li- 
brary service.  During  the  year  7,637  volumes  were  added  to  the  library, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  volumes  to  229,194.  Our  total  collections 
comprise  roughly  127,000  volumes  in  Anglo-American  law,  including 
25,000  textbooks;  65,000  volumes  in  foreign  law;  25,000  volumes  in  inter- 
national law;  9,000  volumes  in  comparative  law,  jurisprudence,  biog- 
raphy, and  bibliography;  and  3,000  rare  volumes  which  are  kept  in  the 
Treasure  Room. 

Because  of  the  closing  of  most  foreign  book  markets,  substantial  addi- 
tions were  made  last  year  to  our  collections  of  American  session  laws  and 
statutes,  already  complete  from  1789  for  most  states.  Among  the  purchases 
were  early  session  laws  from  Alabama,  Dakota  Territory,  Florida,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  Our  collection  of  session  laws  is 
now  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Among  other  interesting  additions  are  the  Leges  of  the  Monumenta 
Germaniae  Historica  and  the  Rotuli  Parliamentorum .  Another  important 
acquisition  is  the  report  with  accompanying  documents  of  the  Royal  Com- 
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mission  on  Dominion-Provincial  Relations  of  Canada.  This  collection  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  report,  a  number  of  statistical,  economic,  and 
political  studies,  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  commission,  and  a 
multitude  of  briefs  submitted  to  the  commission  by  Canadian  political 
units,  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  associations,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  studies  of  federalism  that  has  been  made.  Our 
library  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  United  States  which  has  the  complete 
documents. 

The  extent  to  which  the  law  library  is  used  by  students  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  nine-month  period  September  to  June,  325,097  vol- 
umes were  taken  from  the  open  shelves,  an  average  of  605  volumes  per 
student,  and  122,500  volumes  were  borrowed  from  the  loan  desk,  an  aver- 
age of  245  volumes  per  student. 

MOOT  COURTS 

Throughout  their  history  the  moot  courts  have  been  entirely  a  student 
activity.  While  members  of  the  Faculty  have  assisted  the  courts  in  various 
ways,  the  Faculty  has  not  attempted  to  control  the  organization  of  the 
courts  or  to  supervise  their  work.  The  courts  have  not  only  afforded  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  prepare  and  argue  cases,  but  a  number  of  them 
have  developed  a  social  side  to  their  activities  which  has  made  member- 
ship therein  enjoyable  as  well  as  profitable.  Last  year  the  Faculty  rejected 
a  proposal  that  the  moot  court  work  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Faculty,  it  being  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty  that  the  moot  courts  should  be  carried  on  as  a  voluntary  stu- 
dent activity,  the  courts  themselves  to  determine  their  membership,  and 
their  organization,  and  to  administer  such  intercourt  competition  as  they 
may  desire.  A  committee  of  alumni  has  been  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association  to  aid  the  student  committee  in  charge  of  the 
moot  court  competition  in  procuring  records  of  suitable  cases  for  argu- 
ment and  in  securing  members  of  the  bar  to  act  as  judges.  The  final  con- 
test in  the  Harlan  Fiske  Stone  Moot  Court  Competition  was  held,  as 
formerly,  in  the  House  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  on  December  15,  1939.  The  judges  were  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Clark,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
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cuit;  Honorable  Wiley  Rutledge,  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Honorable  Mortimer  J.  Byers,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  New  York. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS 


The  Board  of  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Trustees  for  the  academic  year 
1939-40,  held  a  dinner  meeting  in  the  Faculty  House  on  February  23, 
1940.  At  that  meeting,  plans  for  completing  the  renovation  of  Kent  Hall 
were  discussed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  University  had  already  spent 
$15,000  in  refurnishing  the  three  large  classrooms,  one  seminar  room,  and 
the  students'  lounge,  but  was  not  able  to  appropriate  funds  to  complete 
the  other  renovations  planned.  As  stated  in  my  report  for  1939,  the  re- 
maining needs  that  are  most  urgent  are:  (1)  another  seminar  room;  (2) 
offices  for  graduate  students;  and  (3)  a  rest  room  for  women  students.  A 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  consisting  of  George  Z.  Medalie,  chair- 
man, Mason  H.  Bigelow,  Louis  Connick,  Alfred  McCormack,  and  Harold 
R.  Medina,  was  appointed  to  raise  the  additional  $10,000  needed  for  the 
completion  of  this  work.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  through  the  efforts  of 
this  committee,  funds  have  already  been  raised  to  provide  a  second  semi- 
nar room  and  offices  for  our  graduate  students.  The  committee  expects 
to  raise  the  balance  needed  to  complete  the  work  during  the  coming  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of  changing  part  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Board  of  Visitors  each  year,  the  Board  appointed  for  the 
academic  year  1940-41  consists  of  thirteen  members  of  the  former  Board 
and  eight  new  members.  The  new  members  of  the  Board  are :  Robert  W. 
Chubb,  '20  Law,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  William  J.  Donovan,  '08  Law,  New 
York  City;  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  '25  Law,  Washington,  D.C.; 
James  W.  Husted,  '25  Law,  New  York  City;  Robert  McCurdy  Marsh,  '03 
Law,  New  York  City;  Frank  L.  Polk,  '97  Law,  New  York  City;  Ralph  J. 
Schwarz,  '05  Law,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Wallace  P.  Zachry,  '22  Law, 
New  York  City.  The  other  members  of  the  Board  are:  Mason  H.  Bigelow, 
'12  Law,  New  York  City;  Louis  Connick,  '15  Law,  New  York  City; 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  '25  Law,  New  York  City;  George  A.  Ellis,  '08  Law, 
New  York  City;  Chief  Judge  Irving  Lehman,  '98  Law,  New  York  City; 
John  M.  Lowrie,  '12  Law,  Galesburg,  Illinois;  Alfred  McCormack,  '25 
Law,  New  York  City;  George  Z.  Medalie,  '07  Law,  New  York  City; 
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George  Welwood  Murray,  '76  Law,  New  York  City;  Walter  S.  Orr,  '15 
Law,  New  York  City;  Justice  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  '08  Law,  New  York 
City;  Cornelius  W.  Wickersham,  New  York  City;  Judge  John  M.  Wool- 
sey,  chairman,  '01  Law,  New  York  City. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Young  B.  Smith 
Dean- 
December  20,  jg40 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  for  the  academic  year  1939—40. 

Four  hundred  and  thirteen  students  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  course 
of  instruction  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  during  the  year,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

First  Year 107 

Second  Year .  97 

Third  Year 106 

Fourth  Year 103 

There  were  1,048  applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class.  The 
students  had  prepared  in  163  different  colleges  and  universities.  The  class 
admitted  during  the  year  had  prepared  in  forty-seven  colleges.  The  gradu- 
ating class  obtained  internships  in  fifty-three  different  hospitals  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  One  hundred  and  ten  students  who  were  regis- 
tered under  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  the  University  took  their  work  at 
the  Medical  School  during  the  year.  Instruction  in  the  medical  sciences 
for  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  was  provided  for  the  students 
of  that  school.  There  were  194  residents  in  the  hospitals  affiliated  with  the 
graduate  medical  program,  of  whom  fifty-two  were  registered  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science.  In  the  postgraduate  courses  offered 
at  thirteen  hospitals,  1,061  physicians  were  registered  from  forty-three 
states  and  twenty-three  foreign  countries.  The  enrollment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nursing  was  as  follows : 

First  Year 79 

Second  Year 72 

Third  Year 48 

Fifty-four  students  were  enrolled  in  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public 
Health.  At  Commencement,  there  were  awarded  102  degrees  of  Doc- 
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tor  of  Medicine,  eleven  of  Master  of  Science  (public  health),  thirteen  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  (nursing),  and  nine  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science. 

The  Janeway  Prize,  given  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  "rank- 
ing highest  in  efficiency  and  ability,"  was  awarded  to  John  Milne.  The 
William  Perry  Watson  Prize,  awarded  for  "outstanding  work  in  the 
study  of  diseases  of  children,"  was  given  to  George  C.  Hennig  and  F. 
Irby  Stephens.  Helen  Claire  Stopford  was  awarded  the  Thomas  F.  Cock 
Prize  for  a  thesis  entitled  "A  Study  of  Caesarean  Sections  at  the  Sloane 
Hospital  for  Women  during  the  Years  1938— 1939."  The  Harold  Lee 
Meierhof  award  for  "conspicuous  effort  in  pathology"  was  voted  to  Alden 
K.  Boyd  of  the  second  year  class. 

The  difficulties  which  many  able  and  promising  students  encounter  in 
financing  their  medical  education  have  been  emphasized  in  recent  reports. 
Generous  aid  for  these  deserving  young  men  and  women  has  been  pro- 
vided in  part  through  endowed  scholarships,  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  interested  donors,  and  others. 
We  regret  exceedingly  to  report  the  discontinuance  of  the  Charles  Hayden 
Foundation  grant  to  the  Medical  School  for  needy  boys  of  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  Boston  and  New  York.  During  the  year  115  students  received 
scholarship  grants  totaling  over  $40,000.  The  average  award  was  $354. 

Many  of  the  students  obtain  employment  during  vacations,  and  even 
a  larger  number  work  throughout  the  school  year  in  order  to  continue 
their  studies.  Full  data  were  submitted  in  the  report  of  last  year.  Over  50 
percent  of  the  entire  student  body  has  been  assisted  by  scholarships,  loans, 
and  employment.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  more  financial  aid  can 
be  obtained  for  the  students  who  have  a  class,  hospital,  and  clinic  schedule 
which  makes  remunerative  employment  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  and 
who  face  long  internships  and  hospital  training  which  make  substantial 
borrowing  undesirable.  Scholarship  aid  is  by  all  criteria  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  of  helping  many  deserving  young  men  and  women  am- 
bitious to  render  public  service  through  some  phase  of  medical  practice, 
science,  teaching,  or  health  work. 

The  complete  physical  status  of  every  medical  student  and  dental 
student  and  of  such  graduate  students  as  applied  was  checked  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  academic  year.  Professor  Alexander  B.  Gutman, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  physician  in  charge  of  student  health, 
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was  available  for  consultation  at  stated  office  hours  daily  throughout  the 
academic  year.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  entire  medical  student 
body  applied  at  least  once  at  these  consultation  hours. 

When  compared  with  the  corresponding  statistics  for  recent  years  the 
number  of  students  who  attended  these  office  hours  increased  50  percent  in 
the  past  two  years.  The  total  number  of  visits  made  has  almost  doubled 
in  the  same  period.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  increase  in  attendance 
is  not  due  to  increased  morbidity.  Part  of  the  rise  is  accountable  to  an 
extension  of  student  health  activities,  the  recently  instituted  program  of 
diphtheria  immunization,  the  widened  tuberculosis-control  program, 
increased  direction  of  clinic  care  of  dental  students,  and  other  factors. 

In  addition  to  stated  office  hours,  Professor  Gutman  was  available  every 
day  for  emergencies  in  the  school  or  hospital  buildings,  at  Bard  Hall,  or  at 
the  homes  of  students  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College. 

The  death  in  the  past  year  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness  marked  the  loss 
of  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  Medical  Center  and  one  of  the  greatest 
philanthropists  the  country  has  known.  His  foresight,  wisdom,  and  gener- 
osity made  the  Center  a  reality.  It  stands  as  one  of  his  imperishable  monu- 
ments, equally  because  it  is  one  of  the  great  hospital,  research,  and  teaching 
units  of  the  world  and  because  of  the  intangible  asset  of  hundreds  of 
young  physicians,  nurses,  dentists,  and  public  health  workers  who  are 
serving  the  larger  public  interests  which  always  were  uppermost  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Mr.  Harkness. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Dr.  George  E.  Brewer, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Surgery,  who  for  many  years  was  the  inspiration 
and  idol  of  a  number  of  the  men  on  the  present  staff.  The  occasion  of  his 
final  illness  when  he  came  to  the  Medical  Center  to  be  "among  his  boys" 
in  the  closing  episode  of  a  rich  and  truly  great  life  was  one  of  tenderness 
and  affection.  That  memory  will  live  in  the  lives  of  everyone  who  shared 
that  experience. 

The  sudden  death  of  Professor  Frederick  P.  Gay  on  July  14,  1939, 
came  as  a  shock  to  the  staff  and  his  host  of  friends  in  the  University  and 
throughout  the  country.  His  broad  interests  in  the  biological  sciences, 
wide  contact  with  leaders  throughout  the  world,  and  unfaltering  devotion 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  scholarship  made  him  a  potent  influence  in  the 
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School  and  in  his  particular  field  of  endeavor.  His  contributions  during 
the  formative  period  of  the  Medical  Center  will  long  endure. 

Frederic  S.  Lee,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physiology,  passed  away  after 
a  long  and  distressing  illness.  For  many  years  he  was  active  in  the  teach- 
ing and  research  work  of  the  Department  and  gave  generously  of  time 
and  means  to  the  promotion  of  his  chosen  field  of  science. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  deaths  are  reported  of  Milton  A.  Bridges, 
Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School;  T.  Drysdale  Buchanan,  Clinical  Professor  of  Anesthesia 
at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School;  Robert  L.  Lewis,  Clini- 
cal Professor  Emeritus  of  Otolaryngology;  Austen  F.  Riggs,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Neurology;  and  Joshua  Rosett,  Professor  of  Neurology. 

Professor  Haven  Emerson  retired  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  after 
serving  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health 
since  its  creation  in  1922.  His  illustrious  career  in  public  health  and  his 
active  participation  in  hospital  and  medical  problems  of  the  country  made 
him  an  important  influence  in  his  field.  He  will  continue  in  the  University 
as  Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health  Practice  in  Residence.  To  succeed 
Professor  Emerson  the  University  is  fortunate  in  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Harry  Stoll  Mustard  as  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Director 
of  the  Institute.  Professor  Mustard  has  had  a  notable  career  as  a  public 
health  administrator  and  teacher.  He  brings  to  the  post  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  public  health  problems  of  the  country  and  of  the  profession.  Dr. 
Ernest  Stebbins,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Preventable  Diseases  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  has  been  appointed  as  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  and  Dr.  John  Fertig,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Public  Health,  as  Professor  of  Biostatistics. 

On  December  31,  1939,  Dr.  Francis  Carter  Wood  retired  as  the  first 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research  founded  in  1912  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  George  Crocker.  Dr.  Wood  brought  distinction  to  the 
Institute  through  his  contributions  and  many-sided  interests  in  the  prob- 
lems of  cancer  and  through  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  of  which 
he  was  the  editor.  In  order  more  closely  to  correlate  the  program  of  cancer 
research  at  the  Medical  Center  the  Trustees  converted  the  Institute  into 
the  Department  of  Cancer  Research  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Professor 
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William  H.  Woglom,  long  associated  with  the  Institute,  was  made  Acting 
Executive  Officer  of  the  new  department. 

The  John  E.  Borne  Professorship  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Research  was 
created  by  the  bequest  of  Ellen  Mills  Borne.  Professor  Alphonse  R. 
Dochez  is  the  first  incumbent  of  the  new  chair.  Professor  Dochez  was 
appointed  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology.  We  are 
happy  to  report  the  splendid  administration  of  that  department  during 
the  year  by  Professor  Claus  W.  Jungeblut,  who  will  continue  his  research 
and  teaching  activities. 

At  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  Puerto  Rico  a  Department  of 
Public  Health  for  postgraduate  teaching  within  the  School  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health  was  created 
near  the  end  of  the  year.  Professor  Albert  V.  Hardy  has  been  appointed  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  the  new  program. 

In  the  past  year  a  highly  important  development  in  ophthalmology  oc- 
curred. Dr.  Arnold  Knapp,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ophthalmology,  turned 
over  to  the  University  the  property  and  assets  of  the  Herman  Knapp 
Memorial  Eye  Hospital  for  the  creation  of  the  Knapp  Memorial  Founda- 
tion. The  income  of  the  Foundation  is  to  be  used  for  graduate  education 
and  research  in  ophthalmology.  Already,  important  steps  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  program  have  been  taken.  The  patients  of  the  Herman 
Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hospital  are  being  cared  for  by  the  Institute  of 
Ophthalmology  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  to  which  the  endowments  of 
the  free-bed  funds  have  been  given,  and  by  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Professor 
Knapp  is  himself  now  actively  engaged  in  research,  consultation,  and 
teaching  at  the  Medical  Center. 

In  1928  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons gave  the  University  the  major  part  of  its  funds,  which  were  to  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  principal  sum  reached  $200,000,  at  which 
time  a  Delafield  (Francis)  Alumni  Professorship  in  Pathology  would  be 
created.  It  is  a  privilege  to  report  that  the  goal  designated  has  been  reached. 
Professor  James  W.  Jobling  has  been  appointed  the  Delafield  Professor 
of  Pathology  under  the  new  endowment. 

A  fellowship  to  be  known  as  the  Gerard  Beekman  Fellowship  in  Or- 
thopedic Surgery  was  given  to  the  University  by  the  Beekman  Family 
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Association  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  a  Fellow  to  serve  at  the  Hospital 
for  Ruptured  and  Crippled  in  New  York  City. 

Friends  and  former  patients  of  the  late  Professor  Frederick  Tilney  have 
decided  to  create  a  memorial  to  this  great  leader  in  neurology.  They  have 
raised  funds  for  an  endowment  in  the  University  to  be  known  as  the 
Frederick  Tilney  Memorial  Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  support 
of  a  fellowship  and  research  in  neurology,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  Professor  Tilney  had  devoted  his  life. 

The  program  of  graduate  medical  education  for  resident  physicians  in 
hospitals  affiliated  with  the  University  which  combines  clinical  training 
and  instruction  in  the  basic  medical  sciences  has  been  developing  most 
satisfactorily  under  the  guidance  of  Assistant  Dean  Lippard.  An  effort  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year  to  clarify  relationships  between  the  hospi- 
tal services  and  the  basic  science  departments  of  the  Medical  School  and 
more  definitely  to  establish  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medical  Science.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  at  the  Medical 
School  are  well  organized.  Further  development  of  the  graduate  program 
will  depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  progress  in  providing  greater 
flexibility  in  the  residency  schedules  of  the  affiliated  hospitals. 

There  are  194  resident  physicians  in  the  sixteen  hospitals  cooperating 
in  the  graduate  program.  Approximately  one  half  studied  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Medical  School  in  the  past  year.  The  plan  of  study  for  each 
resident  is  developed  individually  and  depends  upon  his  experience  and 
interests.  In  some  departments,  residents  with  common  interests  study  in 
groups,  and  in  others  they  work  independently.  Investigation  of  original 
problems  is  encouraged  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. Residents  who  show  evidence  of  unusual  ability  and  competence  in 
their  clinical  fields  and  progress  in  their  investigations  to  the  point  where 
their  problems  are  crystallized  and  techniques  developed  may  become 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  (Med.Sc.D.). 
During  the  past  year  fifty-two  were  registered  for  the  degree.  Nine  who 
presented  acceptable  dissertations  based  on  original  investigations,  passed 
oral  examinations,  and  fulfilled  other  requirements  were  awarded  the  de- 
gree in  June. 

The  dissertations  presented  by  the  degree  group  are  of  such  excellence 
as  to  warrant  publication  in  scientific  journals,  and  at  least  one  will  be 
published  as  a  monograph.  They  show  evidence  of  original  thought  and 
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careful  planning,  involving  experimental  techniques  which  could  not  be 
employed  by  physicians  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  graduate 
training  in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences.  The  majority  of  these 
physicians  will  enter  teaching  institutions  or  practice  with  a  sound  back- 
ground of  clinical  experience  and  an  investigative  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  clinical  medicine  not  possessed  by  many  of  their  contemporaries. 

Postgraduate  medical  education  has  been  developed  as  a  parallel  pro- 
gram, designed  to  keep  the  practicing  physician  in  touch  with  recent 
advances  in  diagnosis  and  therapy.  Opportunity  for  service  in  this  field 
is  becoming  more  clearly  defined.  In  the  past  one  of  the  more  important 
functions  of  medical  education  at  this  level  was  the  training  of  physicians 
for  special  practice.  The  necessity  for  such  training  no  longer  exists 
because  graduate  education  in  hospital  residencies  is  now  sufficiently 
well  organized  to  supply  the  country  with  an  adequate  number  of  well- 
trained  specialists  in  all  but  a  few  fields.  The  Directory  of  Medical  Special- 
ists, recently  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Medical  Specialties,  includes  14,000  physicians  who  have  been  certified 
by  various  specialty  boards.  Opportunity  to  keep  abreast  of  advances  in 
limited  fields  is  provided  by  well-organized  societies  of  specialists,  regional 
and  national  meetings,  and  by  journals  published  in  cooperation  with 
these  groups.  The  need  for  organized  postgraduate  instruction  for  quali- 
fied specialists  is,  therefore,  less  pressing  than  for  the  large  body  of  general 
practitioners. 

The  general  practitioner  is  provided  with  opportunities  for  continued 
study  through  the  efforts  of  local  and  state  medical  societies  and  acad- 
emies. Such  organizations  do  not,  however,  satisfy  the  need  for  more 
intensive  experience  in  many  fields  of  activity  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  his  interests.  Didactic  lectures  do  not  provide  him  with  the  prac- 
tical experience  which  he  needs.  The  solution  seems  to  lie  in  informal 
group  instruction  in  wards,  out-patient  clinics,  and  laboratories  where 
he  may,  under  supervision,  encounter  problems  similar  to  those  of  his  own 
practice  and  observe  the  procedures  used  in  large  metropolitan  clinics. 

During  the  past  year  249  postgraduate  courses  were  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  thirteen  hospitals.  These  courses  were  attended  by  1,061  dif- 
ferent physicians  practicing  in  forty-three  states,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  twenty-three  foreign  countries.  Their 
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enrollment  in  courses  offered  in  the  various  fields  of  medicine  presents  an 
interesting  and  moderately  reliable  indication  of  their  interests.  The  distri- 
bution of  their  enrollment  was  as  follows  c1 


TABLE  1 

REGISTRATION  IN  COURSES  OPEN  TO  ALL  PHYSICIANS 

Bacteriology 2 

Chemistry * 

Dermatology  and  Syphilology 80 

Endocrinology 8 

Gynecology 71 

Medicine 55° 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry 9^ 

Obstetrics x4 

Ophthalmology 22 

Orthopedics 35 

Otolaryngology 4 

Pathology 29 

Pediatrics 61 

Physical  Therapy 4 

Traumatic  Surgery 7 

Total 99° 

TABLE  2 

REGISTRATION  IN  COURSES  OPEN  TO  SPECIALISTS  ONLY 

Anesthesia 10 

Dermatology  and  Syphilology 

Gynecology 17 

Neurology 6 

Ophthalmology 62 

Orthopedic  Surgery 5 

Otolaryngology 25 

Pathology 1 

Radiology 44 

Surgery 59 

Total 236 

1  Total  course  registrations  exceed  the  number  of  different  physicians  enrolled  because  some  were 
registered  for  more  than  one  course. 
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In  keeping  with  the  trend  to  eliminate  from  general  practice  major 
surgical  and  other  highly  technical  procedures,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  majority  of  physicians  taking  postgraduate  courses  elected  studies 
in  the  field  of  internal  medicine.  Adjustment  of  the  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  general  practitioner  and  to  provide  instruction  in  the  various 
fields  which  may  be  of  significance  in  any  national  emergency  will  be 
made  during  the  next  year.  Members  of  the  Faculty  with  interests  in 
special  fields  will  be  called  upon  more  frequently  to  participate  in  sym- 
posia of  a  more  general  nature.  Postgraduate  instruction  has  a  definite 
place  in  the  University's  program  of  medical  education,  but  it  must  be 
adjusted  to  current  and  future  trends  in  the  character  of  medical  practice. 
This  year  the  report  of  the  national  Commission  on  Graduate  Medical 
Education  was  published  and  distributed  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
report  dealt  with  the  broad  problems  of  graduate  and  postgraduate  train- 
ing and  the  basic  preparation  in  the  internship.  The  Dean  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Internships  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Schools  which  is  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  much-needed  correlation 
between  hospitals  and  medical  schools  of  the  medical  course  proper  and 
the  hospital  period  of  instruction. 

The  integration  of  the  medical  school  and  hospital  phases  of  the  basic 
preparation  can  be  carried  out  if  the  medical  schools  of  each  of  the  natural 
geographic  sections  of  the  country  are  grouped  into  regional  committees 
to  evaluate  the  internships  of  their  respective  areas  on  the  basis  of  actual 
first-hand  study  and  knowledge  of  the  hospitals  of  the  neighborhood. 
While  this  is  a  considerable  task  and  will  require  time  and  wisdom  to 
accomplish,  it  is  necessary  if  the  internship  is  fully  to  serve  its  function. 
The  suggestion  also  has  the  merit  of  requiring  the  officers  of  the  schools  to 
become  more  familiar  with  the  educational  opportunities  and  to  help  in 
the  programs  of  near-by  hospitals.  Hospitals  of  each  area  that  are  found  to 
be  satisfactory  should  be  listed  in  the  central  office  of  the  Association. 
Such  a  list  would  be  available  to  every  medical  school  and  to  other  inter- 
ested groups.  Many  details  and  difficulties  suggest  themselves,  but  most  of 
them  are  not  serious.  A  close  educational  cooperation  between  the  medical 
schools  and  leading  hospitals  of  each  section  would  greatly  benefit  the 
hospitals  and  enormously  strengthen  the  medical  program  of  the  entire 
country.  Such  a  plan  should  result  in  significant  changes  in  school  as  well 
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as  in  hospital  procedures  and  should  be  kept  flexible  to  meet  variations  in 
the  facilities  and  instructional  personnel  of  individual  hospitals  and  the 
needs  of  different  students.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  standards  rather 
than  standardization. 

As  a  part  of  this  undertaking,  the  state  boards  of  medical  examiners 
should  be  requested  to  require  an  internship  under  educational  super- 
vision as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  licensing  examination,  such  a 
requirement  to  become  effective  at  a  date  in  the  future  mutually  agreed  on 
by  the  schools  and  boards.  The  intern  period  should  be  focused  without 
rigid  definition  of  the  length  of  periods  on  those  disciplines  which  form 
the  basic  preparation  to  begin  general  practice  and  now  constitute  the 
major  emphasis  of  the  medical  course,  leaving  training  in  the  specialties 
to  the  graduate  field. 

An  internship  can  be  satisfactory,  however,  only  when  the  staff  is  com- 
petent to  provide  instruction  and  take  the  responsibility  by  means  of  a 
director  of  educational  activities,  whether  on  a  voluntary  or  salaried  basis 
is  immaterial,  or  a  strong  committee  of  the  staff  to  coordinate  the  instruc- 
tional program  and  to  make  such  training  effective.  This  conception  of 
the  internship  and  its  completion  of  the  undergraduate  course  will  require 
extensive  modification  of  existing  arrangements  in  many  hospitals,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  teaching  institutions,  and  the  affiliation  with  medical 
schools  of  those  hospitals  which  can  provide  satisfactory  training  but 
which  are  not  now  closely  associated.  The  plan  would  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  state  medical  boards  which  have  established  rigid  regulations 
of  the  internship  period  and  have  prescribed  numerous  requirements 
which  tend  to  impede  the  efforts  to  make  the  internship  a  true  educational 
experience. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Education  has  started  its  program  of 
endeavoring  to  overcome  by  common  action  the  duplication,  overlapping, 
competition,  and  conflicting  efforts  of  individual  agencies.  The  Council 
comprises  representatives  of  thirteen  national  organizations  of  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  universities,  colleges,  licensing  boards,  public  health, 
specialty  boards,  and  professional  bodies  and  is  the  first  organization  of  its 
kind  in  this  country.  It  has  addressed  itself  to  the  problems  of  college 
preparation  for  medical  studies,  which  it  believes  should  be  general  educa- 
tion rather  than  specific  preprofessional  training,  of  the  internship,  and 
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interstate  endorsement  of  licensure  between  states  maintaining  equal 
standards. 

Medical  education  shares  with  other  professional  disciplines  a  wide 
variety  of  new  responsibilities  in  modern  society.  The  increase  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  skills  on  which  sound  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  disability  must  be  based  demands  a  variety  of  different 
types  of  trained  personnel.  Adequate  medical  care  often  requires  hospitali- 
zation, x-ray  examinations,  laboratory  determinations,  intensive  clinical 
studies,  the  aid  of  consultants,  or  treatment  by  specialists.  Increasingly,  it 
has  become  a  cooperative  endeavor  requiring  the  knowledge,  judgment, 
and  skill  of  several  physicians,  often  of  widely  different  training  and 
experience,  and  the  employment  of  facilities  and  technical  aids  which 
the  individual  physician  cannot  be  expected  to  provide. 

The  capital  investment  in  facilities  for  medical  care,  provided  almost 
entirely  from  governmental,  philanthropic,  and  other  public  sources, 
amounts  to  about  $23,000  per  physician.  It  represents  a  financial  interest 
in  medical  services  which  is  not  always  recognized  in  discussions  of  the 
economic  factors  in  medical  care  and  explains,  in  part,  the  voice  of  lay  and 
governmental  agencies  in  policies  affecting  the  use  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided by  these  funds.  The  need  of  these  essential  services  and  facilities 
additional  to  those  of  the  general  or  family  physician  has  a  far-reaching 
significance  in  medical  education  as  well  as  in  medical  care. 

It  is  well  recognized  by  those  familiar  with  these  problems  that  serious 
disability  often  arises  from  the  impact  of  environmental  factors.  The 
social,  economic,  and  emotional  influences  on  the  health  of  the  individual 
have  had  far  too  little  attention  although  they  represent  the  essential  con- 
tributing elements  in  many  illnesses  and  are  important  in  the  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  therapy  of  a  large  proportion  of  medical  problems.  Insuffi- 
cient emphasis  on  these  phases  constitutes  one  of  the  major  defects  of 
medical  education  and  medical  services,  developed  as  they  have  been  in 
recent  years  so  largely  on  the  more  objective  laboratory  and  technical 
advances. 

Another  field  in  which  notable  changes  are  occurring  is  that  of  the 
relationships  of  medicine  to  the  larger  problems  of  economics  and  com- 
munity welfare.  Modern  medical  care  can  be  provided  only  by  physicians 
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working  with  the  necessary  facilities,  consultants,  specialists,  and  ancillary 
aids.  Widespread  public  recognition  of  the  place  of  health  in  individual, 
community,  and  national  life  is  emphasizing  the  importance  of  a  more 
satisfactory  distribution  and  utilization  of  existing  personnel  and  facilities 
and  the  creation  of  new  units  where  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
section  of  the  population,  economic  as  well  as  geographic. 

Information  is  available  which  gives  reasonably  clear  definition  of  the 
medical  needs  in  various  communities  and  the  methods  by  which  those 
needs  can  be  met.  In  many  instances,  the  coordination  of  existing  efforts, 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  competition  and  duplication,  and  the 
mobilization  of  public  and  financial  support  would  provide  an  adequate 
program  of  medical  and  health  services.  There  is  need  for  sound  regional 
planning  by  competent  medical  and  community  leaders  to  secure  the 
elements  now  recognized  as  essential  for  the  health  protection  of  any 
given  area  of  the  country  or  group  of  the  population.  Failure  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  the  immediate  past  to  visualize  these  broad  community 
needs  and  to  provide  leadership  in  solving  them  explains  why  so  many 
programs  have  been  planned  and  initiated  by  governmental  and  non- 
medical organizations. 

There  is  no  need  to  review  at  this  moment  the  numerous  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  programs  aiming  to  improve  or  provide  medical 
care  and  other  health  services  for  the  country.  The  true  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion are  undoubtedly  somewhere  between  the  claims  of  the  governmental 
bureaus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, on  the  other.  The  solution  would  seem  to  be  an  accurate  appraisal 
of  the  actual  local  needs  of  each  area  and  a  sound  program  of  assistance 
based  on  full  utilization  of  regional  resources,  voluntary  as  well  as  govern- 
mental, and  the  creation  of  new  facilities  and  personnel  where  necessary 
to  insure  a  reasonably  adequate  health  service  for  every  community. 

These  developments  are  of  vital  significance  to  medical  education. 
While  it  is  not  necessary  to  predict  the  exact  form  which  medical  care  of 
the  future  will  assume,  even  though  the  general  features  are  indicated,  it 
is  important  that  every  medical  student  and  physician  be  prepared  psy- 
chologically (and  emotionally  as  well)  for  adjustments  in  the  relationships 
of  the  doctor  to  the  changing  professional,  economic,  and  social  condi- 
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tions.  Each  should  have  some  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
individually  and  the  profession  as  a  whole  should  function  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  medical  needs  of  the  country.  In  passing,  it  is  well  to 
emphasize  that  any  plan  of  organizing  and  financing  medical  care  for  a 
given  community,  whether  developed  from  within  the  profession  or 
imposed  on  it  from  without,  should,  in  the  public  interest,  place  the  crucial 
responsibilities  on  trained  physicians  and  provide  appropriate  rewards  for 
superior  ability.  The  type  of  student  who  studies  medicine  and  becomes 
the  physician  of  the  future  is  governed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
professional  opportunities  and  the  public  recognition  accorded  the  physi- 
cian. The  form  and  control  of  organized  medical  care,  therefore,  will  be 
an  important  and,  in  many  instances,  the  determining  consideration  in 
the  decision  of  well-qualified  students  to  study  medicine. 

Medical  education  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  broad  scien- 
tific, environmental,  and  economic  considerations  to  which  brief  reference 
has  been  made.  Medical  schools  are  charged  now  by  law,  public  opinion, 
and  accepted  usage  with  the  responsibility  of  recruiting  and  training  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  physicians  for  this  country  and  constitute 
the  recognized  avenues  of  entrance  to  the  medical  profession  on  which 
will  rest  so  largely  the  future  medical  care  and  health  of  the  nation. 

Medical  education  will  have  greatly  increased  responsibilities  in  the 
several  major  aspects  of  national  preparedness  and  in  any  emergency 
which  might  develop.  Supplying  an  adequate  number  of  well-qualified 
physicians  for  the  armed  forces,  for  recruiting  services  and  governmental 
agencies  is  only  a  part,  and  in  many  respects  the  least  difficult  part,  of  the 
program.  Modern  defense  and  war  are  highly  industrialized  undertakings 
in  which  the  contributions  of  the  civil  population  are  indispensable.  The 
numbers  of  persons  needed  to  provide  armaments,  supplies,  transport, 
and  auxiliary  services  are  much  larger  than  the  combatant  forces.  The 
health  and  medical  problems  of  these  workers,  their  families,  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  employed  or  near  which  military  forces 
are  assembled  present  a  greater  challenge  than  the  medical  needs  of  the 
strictly  military  services.  New  fields  of  training  and  increased  efforts  in 
numerous  public  health  fields,  industrial  hygiene,  nursing,  dentistry,  spe- 
cial fields  of  surgery  and  medicine  place  crucial  responsibilities  on  the 
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medical  schools  and  their  teaching  hospitals.  This  school  and  its  affiliated 
institutions  are  ready  to  do  their  part. 

Detailed  reports  of  the  teaching  and  research  activities  of  the  several 
departments  follow. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

Professor  Samuel  R.  Detwiler,  Executive  Officer 

Promotions  in  the  Department  were  as  follows:  Earl  T.  Engle  from  Associate 
Professor  to  Professor;  Wilfred  M.  Copenhaver  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor;  and  Harry  H.  Shapiro  from  Instructor  to  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor (assigned  to  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery). 

With  recent  additions  to  the  full-time  and  part-time  staff,  instruction  in  the 
course  in  gross  anatomy  has  been  strengthened.  Work  on  a  student  manual  for 
cross-section  anatomy  has  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Truex  and 
Mr.  Carl  Kellner.  The  book  is  approaching  completion  and  promises  to  be  an 
important  contribution  to  the  clinical  aspects  of  anatomical  teaching. 

In  connection  with  the  program  of  graduate  medicine,  112  residents  from 
the  various  affiliated  hospitals  in  New  York  City  have  received  instruction  in 
the  Department. 

Professor  Philip  E.  Smith  was  awarded  the  Charles  Mickle  Fellowship  for 
1940  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  fellowship  is  awarded 
"to  that  member  of  the  medical  profession  who  is  considered  by  the  Council  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Toronto  to  have  done  most  during 
the  preceding  ten  years  to  advance  sound  knowledge  of  a  practical  kind  in 
medical  art  or  science."  Professor  Smith  is  president  of  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Internal  Secretions  and  has  been  elected  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Anatomists  for  a  two-year  period.  He  is  continuing  his  investi- 
gations on  hypophysectomized  adult  monkeys,  with  special  interest  in  the 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  spermatogenesis. 

Professor  Earl  T.  Engle  has  continued  his  investigations  on  the  action  of 
steroid  hormones  on  the  endometrium  and  menstruation,  and  on  age  changes 
in  the  reproductive  system  of  men. 

Professor  Aura  E.  Severinghaus,  by  cytological  analyses  of  experimental 
changes  in  the  endocrine  glands,  is  continuing  his  inquiry  into  the  character  of 
certain  hormones  and  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  their  actions.  Dr.  Dan  H. 
Moore  is  using  the  electrophoresis  apparatus  which  he  recently  constructed 
and  the  ultra-centrifuge  in  the  hormone  program. 

Dr.  Louis  Levin  has  continued  his  investigations  on  gonadotropic  hormones 
and  on  changes  in  blood  chemistry  of  experimental  monkeys.  Dr.  James  L. 
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Leathern  is  investigating  the  differential  action  of  gonadotropic  hormones  on 
hypophysectomized  rats.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Buxton,  of  the  Department  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Gynecology,  has  continued  his  investigations  on  problems  of  sterility, 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  John  Robinson,  of  the  Department  of  Urology,  and 
the  staff  of  the  Anatomy  Department.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Mills,  Jr.,  holder  of  an 
E.  R.  Squibb  Fellowship,  has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  urinary  gonadotropic 
hormones,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  accompanying  toxic  factors. 

Dr.  Mason  M.  Guest,  Research  Assistant,  is  investigating  problems  of  carbo- 
hydrate metabolism  in  relation  to  the  menstrual  cycle  and  fertility.  Dr.  Sidney 
C.  Werner,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Medicine,  has  continued  his  stud- 
ies on  inanition  and  function  of  the  anterior  pituitary  gland.  Dr.  Theodora 
Nussmann  Salmon,  of  Hunter  College,  has  continued  her  studies  on  the  role 
of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the  growth  of  young  rats.  Dr.  Jean  van  Heuverswyn,  of 
Liege,  Belgium,  holder  of  a  fellowship  of  the  Belgian  American  Educational 
Foundation,  is  studying  the  effect  of  estrogens  on  bone  growth  and  epiphyseal 
closure. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Engle,  three  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medical  Science  have  completed  their  research,  and  two  others  have 
their  programs  well  under  way. 

The  free-ranging  primate  colony  on  Caya  Santiago,  Puerto  Rico,  has  pre- 
sented many  problems  of  interest.  Ninety  rhesus  monkeys  were  born  in  the 
first  year.  The  effective  cooperation  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine has  been  given  to  solve  problems  of  nutrition  and  infection  in  the  colony. 
Completion  of  large  outdoor  cages  on  the  island  and  at  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  will  permit  the  actual  work  of  the  planned  research  on  these  monkeys. 

Dr.  Ray  R.  Carpenter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  has  accepted  a  post 
as  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Professor 
Carpenter  has  been  in  residence  in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  Spring  Session  of  this 
year  and  will  continue  his  work  on  the  behavior  and  social  groupings  of  the 
animals  on  Caya  Santiago. 

Professor  Raymund  L.  Zwemer  has  been  investigating  the  relation  of  the 
adrenal  glands  to  potassium  metabolism.  This  work  has  been  done  with  the 
assistance  of  medical  students  Bertrand  E.  Lowenstein  and  Kermit  L.  Pines 
and  was  aided  by  grants  from  the  Upjohn  Company  and  from  an  anonymous 
donor.  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  L.  T.  Coggeshall,  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, and  Mr.  Ethan  A.  H.  Sims,  a  medical  student,  he  is  studying  plasma 
potassium  during  different  phases  of  the  cycle  in  malaria. 

Professor  Zwemer  has  been  honored  by  the  award  of  a  John  Simon  Guggen- 
heim Memorial  Foundation  Fellowship.  He  plans  to  work  in  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  Bernardo  A.  Houssay  at  the  Institute  of  Physiology,  National  Uni- 
versity, Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Professor  Dudley  H.  Morton  has  been  engaged  in  developing  the  practical 
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aspects  of  foot  disorders.  In  this  connection  he  has  given  a  number  of  lectures 
to  various  medical  societies.  A  clinical  book  on  foot  disorders  is  in  the  course 
of  preparation. 

Dr.  Truex  has  been  investigating  the  senile  changes  in  the  sensory  ganglia 
of  man.  He  is  studying  also  the  mechanism  of  neuron  differentiation  and  the 
comparative  morphology  of  neuron  types  in  normal  animals  and  human  gan- 
glia after  birth. 

Dr.  Truex  and  Mr.  Leon  Warsaw  are  trying  to  determine  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  moderator  band  of  the  heart  to  ascertain  its  role  in  ventricular 
hypertrophy  and  dilation  and  in  right  heart  failure. 

Dr.  Sherwood  Washburn,  working  in  the  field  of  anthropology,  is  compar- 
ing the  differences  between  languars  and  macaques  combined  with  a  critical 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  primatology. 

Professor  William  M.  Rogers  is  continuing  his  anatomico-physiological 
studies  on  injured  and  normal  mammalian  nerves.  With  Dr.  Cornelius  J. 
Kraissl  and  Professor  Arthur  Purdy  Stout,  of  the  Department  of  Surgery,  he 
is  investigating  congenital  cysts  of  the  salivary  glands.  He  is  working  with 
Dr.  Daniel  Baker,  of  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology,  on  frontal  sinus 
studies,  and  with  Professor  Edmund  Applebaum,  of  the  School  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery,  on  functional  adaptations  of  the  human  mandible.  With  Profes- 
sor Applebaum  and  Dr.  Henry  R.  Junemann,  of  the  School  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery,  he  is  duplicating  human  prosthetic  cases  experimentally  in 
monkeys  in  order  to  analyze  problems  presented  by  typical  groups  of  patients. 
Dr.  Ruth  Miller  has  completed  a  morphological  study  of  the  laryngeal  sac  of 
infant  and  adult  gorillas. 

A  textbook  is  in  preparation  by  Professor  Rogers  and  Dr.  Harry  H.  Shapiro 
on  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Nec}^  Applied  to  Dental  Procedures.  Professors 
Smith,  Severinghaus,  and  Copenhaver  have  been  engaged  in  a  revision  of 
Bailey's  Textboo\  of  Histology. 

Professor  Copenhaver  pursues  his  experimental  embryological  studies  on 
liver  development  and  function  in  amphibia.  With  Professor  Detwiler  experi- 
ments are  in  progress  relating  to  the  causes  of  abnormalities  in  vertebrate 
development. 

Professor  Detwiler  and  his  students  continue  to  investigate  problems  of 
developmental  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  in  amphibia. 
Professor  Detwiler  is  working  also  on  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  eye, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  comparisons  of  the  eyes  of  lemurs,  monkeys, 
and  man.  Under  his  direction  Dr.  Robert  R.  Chace,  a  resident  in  the  Eye  Insti- 
tute, is  engaged  in  a  study  of  cellular  development  in  the  visual  centers  follow- 
ing congenital  absence  of  eyes  and  enucleation  of  eyes  in  newborn  rats. 

Professor  Detwiler  gratefully  acknowledges  a  grant  from  the  Knapp  Memo- 
rial Research  Fund  for  studies  on  the  retina  in  animals  following  vitamin  A 
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deficient  diets.  This  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  Professor  Myra  L.  Johnson,  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology,  Smith  College,  who  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  this  purpose. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  Claus  W.  Jungeblut,  Acting  Executive  Officer 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  past  academic  year  the  Department  suffered  the 
irreparable  loss  of  its  Executive  Officer,  Professor  Frederick  P.  Gay,  who  died 
unexpectedly  on  July  14,  1939,  at  his  summer  home  in  New  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. Professor  Gay  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  unfailing  leadership, 
and  his  devoted  friendship  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  being  close  to  him. 

An  adequate  presentation  of  bacteriology,  immunology,  and  parasitology  to 
medical  students  during  the  brief  time  allowed  by  the  first  trimester  of  the 
second  year  is  rendered  increasingly  difficult  due  to  the  rapidly  growing  expan- 
sion of  these  sciences.  Occurring  along  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  lines,  this 
unprecedented  growth  is  causing  a  real  problem  in  placing  bacteriology  into 
its  proper  position  within  the  medical  curriculum.  The  short  lecture  course 
offers  only  a  meager  selection  of  many  important  infectious  diseases;  and  with 
current  spectacular  developments  a  happy  balance  between  old  and  new  is  not 
easily  attained.  Instruction  in  fundamentals  must  therefore  center  around  the 
laboratory  work;  but  here  again  new  techniques  require  constant  remodeling 
of  exercises.  In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  such  fluid  changes,  numerous  revisions 
of  the  Laboratory  Manual  were  made  by  the  staff  during  the  past  year.  This 
effort  is  paralleled  and  supplemented  by  the  preparation  of  a  new  departmental 
textbook  on  medical  bacteriology  and  immunology,  based  partly  on  material 
from  Gay's  Agents  of  Disease,  which  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  fall 
of  1941. 

A  radical  departure  from  the  past  was  initiated  through  the  consolidation  of 
instruction  in  small  student  groups,  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
guidance  of  individual  instructors.  This  organization  has  brought  about  a 
much  more  intimate  contact  between  students  and  instructors  than  has  here- 
tofore been  possible.  It  has  also  greatly  facilitated  the  opportunities  for  students 
to  familiarize  themselves,  by  personal  experience,  with  the  experimental  ap- 
proach to  bacteriological  and  immunological  problems.  The  introduction  of 
moving  pictures  in  the  teaching  program,  attempted  for  the  first  time  on  a 
large  scale,  has  greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  the  material  from  the  students' 
viewpoint.  One  of  these  films,  which  Professor  Theodor  Rosebury  produced, 
deals  with  active  spirochetes  in  dark-field  illumination  and  represents  one  of 
the  few  dark-field  cinemicrographic  studies  in  existence.  Several  other  motion 
pictures  of  suitable  topics,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  neurotropic  virus 
diseases  in  laboratory  animals,  are  now  in  process  of  preparation  and  should  be 
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ready  for  teaching  purposes  in  the  coming  year.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  need  for 
a  better  integration  and  correlation  of  bacteriological  teaching  with  practical 
medicine,  a  new  course,  designed  to  review  the  specific  diagnosis  and  therapy 
of  infectious  diseases,  will  be  open  to  third  and  fourth  year  medical  students. 

The  elective  course  in  parasitology,  offered  by  Professor  James  T.  Culbert- 
son,  continued  to  be  popular  with  medical  and  nonmedical  students.  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  its  inadequate  treatment  in  the  medical 
curriculum,  obligatory  instruction  in  parasitology  would  seem  to  be  highly 
desirable.  The  course  in  medical  mycology  was  again  given  jointly  by  the 
Departments  of  Bacteriology  and  Dermatology,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Rhoda  W.  Benham. 

The  diagnostic  laboratory  has  seen  another  appreciable  rise  in  the  volume  of 
work.  A  total  of  62,666  bacteriological  and  serological  procedures  was  per- 
formed. These  figures  represent  an  actual  increase  of  3,530  tests,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  establishment  of  a  blood  bank  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  has  added  to  the  laboratory's  responsibilities.  During  the  winter  a 
small  localized  epidemic  of  bacillary  dysentery,  due  to  Shigella  sonnei,  occurred 
among  the  hospital  personnel.  In  the  course  of  this  epidemic  more  than  six 
hundred  stool  examinations  were  performed  in  addition  to  the  usual  daily 
work  of  the  laboratory. 

The  unmatched  facilities  for  research  in  this  department  continue  to  attract 
a  large  number  of  graduate  students  and  special  workers.  However,  in  order 
to  collaborate  more  constructively  with  the  future  development  of  the  medical 
postgraduate  program,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  reduce  sharply,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  registration  of  new  nonmedical  candidates.  During  the  past  year  the 
Department  had  enrolled  a  total  of  fifteen  graduate  students,  two  of  whom 
were  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  three  more  have 
practically  completed  their  work  and  are  expected  to  submit  their  theses  early 
next  fall.  New  equipment  of  vacant  laboratory  space  has  made  it  possible  to 
extend  further  the  usefulness  of  this  department  to  other  units  of  the  Medical 
Center.  Thus,  Dr.  Grace  Hardy  (from  Babies  Hospital)  is  pursuing  her  inves- 
tigations of  the  vaginal  and  upper  respiratory  flora  in  normal  and  sick  children; 
Dr.  Samuel  Greenberg  (from  the  Department  of  Dermatology)  is  studying 
the  feasibility  of  applying  bacterial  growth  requirements  to  the  clinical  diagno- 
sis of  vitamin  B  deficiencies  in  certain  dermatoses;  and  Dr.  Erich  Seligmann 
(assigned  to  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  from  DeLamar  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Health)  is  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  experimental  work  on  diphtheria. 
The  Department  has  also  accommodated  Dr.  Charles  L.  Fox,  Jr.,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Dazian  Foundation,  who  has  worked  on  sulfanilamide  problems;  tem- 
porary shelter  was  given  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Anigstein,  from  Warsaw,  Poland, 
who  studied  the  cultivation  of  the  influenza  virus. 

Certain  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  staff  have  greatly  aided  the 
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general  efficiency  of  the  Department.  The  assignment  of  Dr.  Harry  M.  Rose 
from  the  Department  of  Medicine  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  services 
rendered  by  the  diagnostic  laboratory.  Dr.  Murray  Sanders's  appointment  as 
Instructor  for  the  coming  year  has  already  brought  immediate  returns  in  both 
teaching  and  research.  The  courtesy  appointment  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Kopeloff 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  makes  available  abundant  research 
material  at  the  Psychiatric  Institute. 

A  most  effective  medium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  stimulation  of 
thought  was  created  by  reorganizing  the  departmental  seminars.  With  the 
inclusion  of  presentations  by  a  number  of  distinguished  research  workers 
from  other  scientific  institutions  in  New  York  City,  the  entire  series  of  meet- 
ings succeeded  in  attracting  an  unusually  wide  and  interested  audience,  both 
from  within  and  without  the  Department. 

In  spite  of  the  added  burden  placed  upon  the  staff  in  consequence  of  Profes- 
sor Gay's  death,  the  Department  continued  its  research  activities  with  undi- 
minished effort  and  highly  gratifying  success.  This  success  has  been  made 
possible,  in  no  small  measure,  by  a  generous  University  budget,  amplified  by 
resources  from  other  funds  such  as  the  Philip  Hanson  Hiss,  Jr.,  Memorial 
Fund,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  Gift,  and  the  William  J.  Mathe- 
son  Commission  Gift.  The  Third  International  Congress  for  Microbiology, 
held  in  New  York  City  from  September  2  to  September  9,  saw  the  Depart- 
ment represented  by  no  less  than  eight  contributions.  During  the  year  a  total 
of  forty-two  papers  was  published. 

In  keeping  with  the  greatly  diversified  interests  of  the  staff  members,  re- 
search has  spread  over  an  unusually  wide  field,  including  bacteriology,  immu- 
nology, parasitology,  chemotherapy,  and  virus  diseases.  Professor  Jungeblut 
has  continued  his  study  of  the  oxidative  inactivation  of  toxins  and  viruses 
by  ascorbic  acid.  New  observations  were  also  made  regarding  the  suscepti- 
bility of  various  rodents  to  diphtheritic  infection  and  intoxication.  In  collabora- 
tion with  Dr.  Murray  Sanders,  Professor  Jungeblut  succeeded  in  passing  a 
strain  of  monkey  poliomyelitis  virus  to  cotton  rats  and  white  mice,  and  in 
growing  the  murine  virus  in  tissue  culture.  The  ultimate  significance  of  these 
findings  for  the  problem  of  human  poliomyelitis  cannot  as  yet  be  estimated. 
With  Dr.  Margaret  Holden,  the  use  of  convulsive  agents,  such  as  metrazol  and 
insulin  shock,  was  investigated  as  an  experimental  means  of  analyzing  the 
mode  of  spread  of  various  neurotropic  viruses  within  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. With  Dr.  Ada  R.  Clark,  a  study  was  made  of  the  vitamin  C  metabolism 
in  cotton  rats. 

The  work  of  Professor  Beatrice  C.  Seegal  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with 
immunological  problems  in  the  field  of  general  and  local  hypersensitivity  and 
with  hemolytic  streptococcus  infections.  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Herbert  B. 
Wilcox,  Jr.,  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  Professor  Seegal  was  able  to  show 
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that  intrapericardial  injection  of  a  specific  antigen  produces  local  organ  hyper- 
sensitiveness  of  the  rabbit  heart.  With  Dr.  Emily  Nichols  Loeb,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  it  was  found  that  antiplacenta  serum  interferes  with  the 
course  of  pregnancy  in  rats.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Helen  Purdy  Beale,  of 
the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute,  Professor  Seegal  studied  the  role  of  purified 
tobacco  mosaic  virus  as  a  specific  anaphylactogen  and  precipitinogen  in  the 
guinea  pig. 

Professor  Rosebury  has  further  proceeded  with  his  work  on  the  cultivation 
and  pathogenicity  of  the  fuso-spirochetal  flora  and  the  effect  of  arsenicals  on 
experimental  infection  in  the  guinea  pig.  In  connection  with  these  investiga- 
tions he  collaborated  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Johnson,  of  the  Chest  Service  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  in  the  study  of  lung  abscesses.  This  study  is  expected  to  throw  light 
on  such  clinical  questions  as  the  relationship  of  oral  to  pulmonary  infection  in 
lung  abscess. 

The  investigation  of  parasitological  problems  has  continued  in  the  hands  of 
Professor  Culbertson.  Professor  Culbertson  has  discovered  a  new  saprophytic 
form  of  trypanosomes  occurring  in  cotton  rats.  Results  of  great  practical  im- 
portance were  obtained  in  a  chemotherapeutic  study  of  Giardia  infections  in 
man  and  experimental  animals,  indicating  the  striking  usefulness  of  atabrine 
in  this  disease.  Professor  Culbertson  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  writing  a 
monograph  on  the  immunology  of  parasitic  infections. 

Dr.  Harry  M.  Rose  has  been  engaged  with  Professor  Culbertson  on  the 
diagnosis  of  human  echinococcus  disease  by  means  of  intradermal  reactions  of 
C.  pisiformis  antigen  and  other  heterologous  cestode  antigens.  Dr.  Rose  has 
also  done  some  preliminary  experiments  on  infectious  mononucleosis  in  rhesus 
monkeys. 

Dr.  Sanders  has  carried  further  his  studies  of  the  cultivation  of  the  virus  of 
lymphogranuloma  venereum.  An  unusual  strain  of  hemolytic  streptococcus 
was  isolated  from  patients  suffering  from  epidermolysis  bullosa.  The  work 
was  incorporated  into  a  study  with  Professor  A.  Benson  Cannon  from  the 
Department  of  Dermatology.  In  collaboration  with  Miss  Eleanora  Molloy, 
Dr.  Sanders  has  had  excellent  results  in  cultivating  the  St.  Louis  encephalitis 
and  the  equine  encephalomyelitis  viruses  by  use  of  the  serum  ultrafiltrate  tech- 
nique. A  satisfactory  vaccine  for  the  prevention  of  equine  encephalomyelitis 
may  be  available  as  the  result  of  these  fundamental  experiments. 

Research  in  experimental  tuberculosis  was  further  developed  by  Dr.  M. 
Maxim  Steinbach  and  his  group  along  several  broad  lines,  including  the  effect 
of  vitamin  C  on  tuberculous  infection  in  the  guinea  pig  and  rabbit,  the  chemo- 
therapeutic effect  of  sulfonamide  compounds  on  the  experimental  disease, 
problems  of  natural  resistance  to  tuberculosis  among  the  rodents,  and  the 
relationship  between  experimental  diabetes  and  tuberculous  infection.  In  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Alvan  L.  Barach,  from  the  Department  of  Medicine, 
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Dr.  Steinbach  has  also  studied  the  effect  of  various  oxygen  tensions  on  the 
progress  of  the  tuberculous  process. 

Dr.  Holden  has  undertaken  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  carrier  state  of 
salivary  herpes  virus.  Dr.  Anson  P.  Hoyt  has  brought  to  completion  some 
experimental  work  on  rabies  which  was  begun  during  the  preceding  year. 
Professor  Richard  Thompson,  from  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology,  has 
carried  on  his  work  on  the  biological  properties  of  pathogenic  and  nonpatho- 
genic staphylococci.  Professor  Benham,  from  the  Department  of  Dermatology, 
has  carried  on  her  studies  on  the  classification  of  the  Monilias  and  the  vitamin 
requirements  of  Pityrosporum  ovale. 

A  number  of  graduate  students  working  under  the  supervision  of  individual 
staff  members  have  been  carrying  on  research:  Mr.  Joel  Warren,  on  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia group  of  organisms;  Mr.  George  Heller,  on  desiccation  of  bacteria; 
Miss  Julia  Street,  on  heterologous  immunity  phenomena  with  the  pneumo- 
coccus;  Mrs.  Rose  Feiner,  on  pathogenesis  of  post-diphtheritic  paralysis;  Mr. 
Solotorowsky,  on  a  statistical  study  of  the  influence  of  puberty  on  morbidity 
and  mortality  in  poliomyelitis  (under  Professor  Jungeblut);  Miss  Erna  Coes- 
ter,  on  renal  lesions  produced  in  rats  by  anti-kidney  serum;  Miss  Mathilde 
Solowey,  on  antigenic  classification  of  streptococcus  viridans;  Mrs.  Lenore 
M.  Kopeloff,  on  influence  of  vitamin  C  on  antibody  production  (under  Profes- 
sor Seegal) ;  Mr.  Robert  M.  Wotton,  on  morphological  studies  of  trypanosomes; 
Mr.  Walter  Kessler,  on  effect  of  adrenalectomy  upon  resistance  to  Trep.  lewisi 
in  rats  (under  Professor  Culbertson);  Mr.  Fred  L.  Rights,  on  spirochetal  infec- 
tions (under  Professor  Rosebury);  Mr.  Charles  J.  Duca  and  Miss  Beatrice  M. 
Dillon,  on  problems  of  experimental  tuberculosis  (under  Dr.  Steinbach);  and 
Miss  Molloy,  on  the  in  vitro  cultivation  of  neurotropic  viruses  (under  Dr. 
Sanders). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOCHEMISTRY 

Professor  Hans  T.  Clarke,  Executive  Officer 

No  changes  in  personnel  have  occurred  in  the  past  year.  The  teaching  methods 
have  undergone  no  change  beyond  a  further  development  of  the  correlation  of 
subject  matter  with  that  of  the  Department  of  Physiology.  Seven  graduate 
students  attended  the  introductory  course  given  to  medical  students,  and  fifteen 
others  partook  in  the  less  formal  advanced  courses.  Laboratory  facilities  have 
been  provided  for  five  visiting  investigators,  three  of  whom  were  supported  by 
Foundation  fellowships  and  two  of  whom  were  engaged  in  instruction  in  other 
institutions.  In  addition,  research  has  been  carried  out  by  six  individuals  other 
than  members  of  the  Department. 

As  in  previous  years,  a  large  part  of  the  diagnostic  analytical  work  for  vari- 
ous units  of  the  Medical  Center  has  been  performed  in  the  Department. 
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Professor  Edgar  G.  Miller  has  continued  his  work  on  biochemical  problems 
of  human  fertility.  Under  his  guidance  and  that  of  Dr.  Raphael  Kurzrok,  of 
the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Dr.  Victor  Ross  has  carried  out 
a  study  of  the  metabolism  of  human  spermatazoa.  Professor  Goodwin  L. 
Foster,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  David  Rittenberg  and  Dr.  Samuel  Graff, 
has  developed  a  technique  for  the  estimation  of  amino  acids  in  proteins  with 
the  aid  of  the  heavy  nitrogen  isotope.  These  investigators  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  configuration  of  glutamic  acid  in  the  proteins 
of  cancer  tissue. 

Professor  Oskar  Wintersteiner  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  chemical 
transformations  of  natural  estrogens  and  has  synthesized  a  new  isomer  of 
isoequilin  which  possesses  the  same  estrogenic  potency  as  the  natural  hormone 
and  has  also  synthesized  three  new  estrogens.  Professor  Wintersteiner  has,  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  prepared  a  review  article  on 
the  adreno-genital  syndrome. 

With  the  aid  of  the  stable  isotopes  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  the  metabolism 
of  several  amino  acids  has  been  closely  investigated  in  normal  animals  by  Pro- 
fessor Rudolf  Schoenheimer  and  Dr.  Rittenberg  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Sarah  Ratner,  of  the  Department,  and  Dr.  Roger  F.  Clutton  and  Dr.  A.  Ronald 
Moss.  In  collaboration  with  Professor  Michael  Heidelberger,  Professor  Schoen- 
heimer and  his  group  have  demonstrated  that  such  characteristic  proteins  as 
antibodies  are  also  involved  in  such  continuous  chemical  interactions.  Similar 
automatic  reactions  were  found  in  tobacco  plants  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Vickery,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In  collaboration 
with  Professor  V.  du  Vigneaud,  of  Cornell  University  Medical  School,  the 
biological  stereochemical  inversion  of  phenylaminobutyric  acid  was  investi- 
gated with  the  aid  of  deuterium  and  N15.  The  biochemical  regeneration  of  the 
tripeptide  glutathione  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Rittenberg  and  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  Waelsch,  of  the  Department  of  Neurology.  In  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Konrad  Bloch  the  biological  conversion  of  creatinine  into  creatine  as  well  as 
the  precursors  of  creatine  have  been  studied.  The  study  of  the  metabolism  of 
fatty  acids  with  the  aid  of  deuterium  has  been  continued  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  De  Witt  Stetten  and  Dr.  Karl  Bernhard,  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  a  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  fellow. 

Professor  Erwin  Chargaff  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  chemistry  of 
blood  coagulation  and  on  the  application  of  radioactive  isotopes  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  biochemical  problems.  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Moore  he  has  carried 
out  electrophoretic  studies  on  the  influence  of  heparin  on  the  proteins  of  blood 
plasma  and  on  the  mechanism  of  heparin  action. 

Dr.  Marianne  Goettsch  has  continued  her  studies  on  the  relationship  of 
vitamin  E  to  diseases  of  muscle  and  brain.  Dr.  Marianna  M.  Richards  has 
completed  her  work,  begun  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  the  purification 
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and  properties  of  liver  arginase,  and  has  started  work  on  the  isolation  of  pan- 
creatic lipase  in  preparation  for  an  extensive  study  of  the  mode  of  action  of 
this  enzyme. 

Professor  Erwin  Brand  has  continued  his  studies  of  sulfur  metabolism,  with 
special  reference  to  cystinuria.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  canine  form 
of  this  disease  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  number  of  cystinuric  dogs  in 
the  genetic  colony  to  which  reference  was  made  in  last  year's  report. 

DELAMAR  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
Professor  Haven  Emerson,  Executive  Officer 

The  Institute  moved  into  its  new  quarters  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  floors 
of  the  new  building  of  the  Washington  Heights  District  Health  and  Teaching 
Center  in  August,  1939.  These  new  quarters,  the  first  made  available  for  office, 
teaching,  and  research  purposes  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  Institute,  have 
been  a  great  improvement  over  those  into  which  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment had  been  previously  crowded. 

Another  development  was  the  assignment  to  the  Institute  of  responsibility 
for  planning  and  conducting  an  introductory  field  course  in  public  health  of 
thirty  hours  for  students  of  the  third  year  class.  This  course,  for  which  the 
experience  of  other  medical  schools  offered  no  very  useful  precedent,  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  of  an  experimental  nature  in  1939-40. 

A  third  feature  of  the  past  academic  year  has  been  the  active  personal  col- 
laboration of  the  District  Health  Officer,  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Landes,  in  making 
available  for  medical  students  of  both  third  and  fourth  year  classes,  for  gradu- 
ate students  in  public  health,  and  for  research  interests  of  the  Institute  staff,  the 
facilities  of  the  district  health  organization  both  in  the  offices  and  clinics  and 
in  the  field. 

All  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute  except  the  residual  laboratory  work 
under  Dr.  Albert  V.  Hardy  have  been  carried  on  in  the  new  health  center 
building.  Dr.  Hardy's  temporary  laboratory  at  15  Amsterdam  Avenue  is  to  be 
continued  through  the  summer  of  1940,  with  personnel  made  available  by  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health.  Dr.  Hardy  has  been  assigned  as  of 
May  15, 1940,  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  a  Department  of  Public  Health  in 
the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Kurt  Pohlen,  Ph.D.,  entered  upon  his  work  as  Research  Assistant  in  Public 
Health  on  October  1,  1939,  and  Erich  Seligmann,  M.D.,  upon  his  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice  on  November  1, 1939. 

The  staff  appreciates  the  intent  of  the  Trustees  in  authorizing  the  offering 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  for  medically  qualified  candidates 
who  have  completed  a  year  of  studies  in  residence.  There  has  been  for  many 
years  past  a  substantial  demand  for  the  additional  training  implied  in  this 
degree  among  our  students,  many  of  whom  were  qualified  to  go  on. 

Professor  Emerson  expresses  his  conviction  based  on  the  past  eighteen  years' 
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experience  in  giving  this  course  with  the  collaboration  of  various  members  of 
the  staff,  that  the  educational  value  of  selection,  study,  and  presentation  by 
each  student  of  a  topic  in  the  field  of  prevalence  or  prevention  of  disease,  as  a 
professional  contribution  for  class  discussion,  is  greater  than  that  of  lectures 
or  demonstrations  or  field  trips  or  surveys.  The  practice  here  differs  from  that 
usually  adopted  at  other  similar  teaching  centers.  With  the  forty  hours  now 
provided  in  public  health  in  the  third  year  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  take 
more  than  fifteen  of  the  sessions  in  the  fourth  year  for  formal  lectures  on  vital 
statistics,  epidemiology,  industrial  medicine,  and  public  health  practice.  This 
leaves  fifteen  sessions  to  be  devoted  to  the  topics  by  the  students  themselves  in 
the  Spring  Session.  Their  performance  in  this  respect  has  been  creditable. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  hours  on  lectures  on  environmental  sanitation  given 
by  Professor  Phelps  for  some  years  past,  thirty  hours  of  field  observation  of 
public  health  services  were  provided  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1939-40,  as 
authorized  by  the  Medical  Faculty.  The  third  year  students  were  assigned  in 
sections  for  ten  sessions  of  three  hours  each  for  lectures  and  field  work. 

A  thirty-hour  elective  course  has  been  added  to  the  requirement  for  the 
Master  of  Science  degree.  Among  the  fields  selected  by  the  students  were: 
clinical  observation  of  acute  communicable  diseases  at  Willard  Parker  Hos- 
pital; tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  diagnostic  and  treatment  clinic  serv- 
ices; infant,  preschool,  and  school  health  services;  laboratory  procedures  used 
in  environmental  sanitation  and  industrial  toxicology. 

The  usual  courses  in  preventable  diseases  and  public  health  administration 
and  in  industrial  nursing  have  been  given  as  in  recent  years  at  Teachers  College 
to  graduate  nurses  preparing  for  public  health  work,  and  three  lectures  have 
been  given  in  public  health  to  the  student  nurses  at  Presbyterian  Hospital  as 
heretofore. 

There  were  thirty -nine  matriculants  during  the  academic  year  1939-40  in 
courses  offered  by  the  Institute  to  graduate  students,  of  whom  seventeen  were 
new  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  twelve  were  candidates  who 
had  taken  part  of  the  required  work  in  previous  years,  and  ten  were  special 
students.  Three  of  these  special  students  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  bacteriology.  In  the  past  year  twenty  students  have 
been  recommended  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  ten  in  October  and  ten 
in  June.  There  is  one  Research  Fellow  in  dental  hygiene. 

Of  the  135  students  enrolled  in  the  Institute  since  1922  (seventy-one  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  sixty-four  with  other  degrees)  seventy- 
six  completed  all  the  requirements  and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  present  occupational  distribution  of  these  graduates  is  as  follows: 

In  the  active  practice  of  clinical  medicine 17 

Holding  executive  positions  in  local,  city,  county,  state,  and  Federal  health 

services 13 
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In  subordinate  medical,  statistical,  or  laboratory  positions  in  local,  state, 

or  Federal  health  service 10 

In  volunteer  agencies  or  hospitals •  5 

In  water  and  sewage  control 2 

Teaching  (four  full-time  professors) 7 

Research 7 

Unknown 6 

Unemployed  (including  6  young  married  women) 9 

Professor  Emerson  has  been  actively  engaged  in  studies  of  the  natality,  mor- 
tality, and  morbidity  of  New  York  City  from  1866  to  1939  and  has  been 
engaged  with  Kurt  Pohlen  on  a  comparison  of  clinical  and  post-mortem  state- 
ments of  cause  of  death  based  on  100,000  autopsy  protocols.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  Committee  on  Public  Health  Relations  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  Hospital  Council  for  Greater  New  York 
and  of  the  Trustees  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  and  the  Oberlaender 
Trust. 

Assistant  Professor  Seligmann  is  engaged  in  research  on  diphtheria  toxin  in 
the  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  also  in  assisting  Dr.  Pohlen  in  abstracting 
autopsy  protocols.  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Landes,  the  District  Health  Officer,  maintains 
liaison  between  the  executive  office  of  the  Institute  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  participates  in  seminar  and  teaching  program. 

Professor  Phelps  has  been  conducting  research  devoted  chiefly  to  determin- 
ing quantitatively  the  effects  of  natural  daylight  and  sunlight  upon  strains  of 
certain  pathogenic  organisms,  mostly  streptococci.  This  work  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  J.  B.  Pierce  Foundation  and  has  been  carried  on  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Leon  Buchbinder,  Mathilde  Solowey,  and  Morris  Solotorovsky.  He  has 
served  as  consultant  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  to  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  and  to  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health. 

Dr.  Bion  R.  East  has  been  active  in  the  study  of  dental  caries  as  related  to 
various  environmental  factors  associated  with  latitude,  sunshine,  and  winter 
temperature  throughout  the  United  States.  Professor  Moses  L.  Isaacs  has  been 
making  comparative  studies  of  the  flora  of  grades  A  and  B  milk  for  the 
Grade  A  Milk  Producers  Association,  of  the  relation  between  sanitary  tech- 
nique and  occurrence  of  B.  welchii  in  pasteurized  milk,  and  of  the  growth  of 
thermophiles  in  pasteurizing  equipment. 

Professor  Frederick  B.  Flinn  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  effect  of  bro- 
mide on  the  human  system,  special  attention  being  paid  to  its  appearance  in 
the  blood.  Over  a  thousand  blood  samples  from  various  hospitals  throughout 
the  United  States  were  examined.  He  has  collaborated  with  Professor  William 
C.  Von  Glahn  in  investigating  the  effect  of  alcohol,  arsenic,  and  vitamin  B1 
in  producing  necrosis  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
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Professor  Shillito  has  concentrated  in  his  research  on  the  toxicity  of  various 
insecticides  and  of  solvents  used  in  connection  with  inks  for  modern  high- 
speed rotogravure  presses.  Professor  Hardy  has  been  conducting  research  in 
the  bacteriological  differentiation  of  pathogens  of  bacillary  dysentery  as  a 
collaborating  study  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  DeLamar  Institute.  Miss  Elsie  Dochter- 
man  has  full  responsibility  for  teaching  biostatistics  in  the  first  and  second 
trimesters  for  graduate  students. 

Substantial  sums  are  needed  for  equipment  and  assistant  personnel  to  make 
effective  use  of  the  laboratory  space  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  and  to 
permit  the  staff  to  plan  confidently  the  types  of  continuing  studies  they  are 
eminently  capable  of  carrying  to  success. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CANCER  RESEARCH 

Professor  William  H.  Woglom,  Acting  Executive  Officer 

During  the  first  half  of  the  academic  year  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research 
continued  as  before  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Francis  Carter  Wood.  On 
January  first  Dr.  Wood  was  made  Emeritus  Professor  of  Cancer  Research, 
and  shortly  thereafter  the  Trustees  of  the  University  changed  the  name  of  the 
Institute  to  the  Department  of  Cancer  Research  in  order  that  its  title  might  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  those  of  other  divisions  of  the  Medical  School. 
Professor  Woglom  was  appointed  Acting  Executive  Officer. 

On  July  first,  when  Dr.  Wood  relinquished  control  of  the  million-volt  x-ray 
machine,  its  therapeutic  use  was  abandoned  and  there  was  no  longer  need  for 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Burgheim,  Mrs.  Rosalie  M.  Ferguson,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Chich,  whose  terms  of  service  perforce  came  to  an  end. 

Dr.  Maynie  R.  Curtis  and  Dr.  Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning  are  continuing  their 
investigation  of  certain  carcinogenic  agents  in  respect  to  dosage,  concentration 
of  the  agent,  latent  period,  and  genetic  constitution  of  the  host.  It  appears  that 
the  origin  of  malignant  disease,  analogous  in  many  respects  to  somatic  muta- 
tion, is  nevertheless  significantly  influenced  by  the  intensity  of  the  incitant. 

Dr.  Jacob  Heiman  is  studying  the  effects  of  various  estrogenic  and  andro- 
genic hormones  on  the  transplantability  and  morphology  of  mammary 
fibroadenomas  in  the  white  rat.  Similar  experiments  are  under  way  with 
autotransplants  of  these  tumors. 

When  it  was  reported  a  few  years  ago  that  the  application  of  a  benzol  ex- 
tract of  liver  from  patients  with  gastric  carcinoma,  but  without  hepatic 
metastases,  would  elicit  tumors  in  the  white  mouse,  the  assertion  seemed  so 
incredible  that  litde  attention  was  paid  to  it.  When  a  rumor  reached  us, 
however,  that  the  work  had  been  verified  by  a  highly  competent  English 
investigator,  Professor  Woglom  and  Dr.  Heiman  began  a  repetition  of  the 
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experiment,  employing  material  from  a  patient  with  multiple  myeloma,  for 
the  observation  is  obviously  of  fundamental  importance  if  it  should  prove  to 
hold  true  of  different  varieties  of  neoplasm. 

Various  members  of  the  Department  are  collaborating  in  an  effort  to  learn 
something  of  the  manner  in  which  the  synthetic  carcinogenic  hydrocarbons 
produce  their  effect.  To  this  end  attempts  are  being  made  to  alter  the  physiol- 
ogy of  the  animal  in  different  ways  in  the  hope  that  one  of  the  available 
methods  will  either  accelerate  or  retard  carcinogenesis  and  thus  throw  some 
light  on  its  inception. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Richard 
Lewisohn,  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  that  spontaneous  carcinomas  of  the  mouse 
breast  sometimes  disappear  after  a  course  of  intravenous  injections  with  a 
watery  extract  of  brewers'  yeast.  Because  Dr.  Lewisohn  was  anxious  to  have 
the  experiment  carried  out  elsewhere,  as  an  additional  control  on  his  work,  it 
was  repeated  in  the  Department,  with  an  outcome  virtually  the  same  as  that 
achieved  in  his  own  laboratory.  About  one  third  of  the  tumors  disappeared 
under  treatment  and  had  not  recurred  after  a  month  or  so,  when  the  vacation 
season  brought  the  experiment  to  a  close;  another  third  were  more  or  less  in- 
hibited in  their  growth;  and  the  remaining  third  were  entirely  uninfluenced. 
Furthermore,  yeast  extract  made  in  the  Department  and  injected  by  a  member 
of  our  own  staff  was  equally  effective  for  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  it 
has  so  far  been  possible  to  try  it. 

Curiously  enough,  a  transplantable  mammary  carcinoma,  propagated  in  the 
purebred  strain  in  which  it  originated  and  therefore  closely  analogous  to  a 
spontaneous  neoplasm,  was  not  influenced  by  the  injections.  This  suggests 
that  the  treatment  does  not  damage  the  cancer  cell  in  a  specific  way  but  rather 
acts  through  the  host's  organism.  It  may  be  that  a  mouse  with  a  spontaneous 
carcinoma  differs  constitutionally  from  a  normal  one;  or  that  the  cells  of 
propagable  tumors  are  a  selected  group  of  high  vitality,  the  less  vigorous  ones 
having  failed  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  that  must  accompany  trans- 
plantation. In  any  case  the  regression  of  some  35  percent  of  spontaneous  car- 
cinomas under  treatment  is  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  close  study,  since  barely 
one  percent  of  these  growths  disappear  under  natural  conditions.  In  the  course 
of  the  investigation  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  certain  that  this  outcome  is 
not  referable  to  some  entirely  adventitious  circumstance,  although  the  sources 
of  error  that  come  immediately  to  mind  appear  to  have  been  already  elimi- 
nated by  Dr.  Lewisohn  himself.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  condition  short  of  radical 
extirpation  could  effect  the  regression  of  such  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
these  neoplasms,  but  should  one  be  discovered  the  situation  might  prove  to  be 
fully  as  interesting  as  though  yeast  itself  had  been  the  active  agent. 

Dr.  Milton  J.  Eisen  is  continuing  his  studies  on  a  transplantable  carcinoma 
of  the  rat  breast,  a  most  unusual  type  of  neoplasm  in  this  species.  When  inocu- 
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lated  subcutaneously  this  tumor  grows  regularly  in  animals  of  the  highly 
inbred  strain  in  which  it  originated,  but  poorly  in  related  lines.  When  male  or 
female  rats  bearing  this  growth  are  injected  with  estrogen  pronounced  lacta- 
tional changes  are  induced  in  it.  As  functional  activity  is  restored  in  the  tumor 
it  may  be  possible  to  find  some  way  of  restraining  its  growth,  and  attempts  to 
do  so  are  under  way. 

Dr.  Eisen  is  also  investigating  the  role  of  estrogens  in  carcinogenesis.  Large 
doses  are  being  introduced  in  oily  solution  for  rapid  absorption,  or  in  paraffin 
for  constant  slow  absorption,  into  mice  of  strains  that  are  refractory  to  spon- 
taneous mammary  cancer  as  well  as  into  rats,  a  species  in  which  this  type  of 
neoplasm  is  extremely  rare. 

It  is  still  a  matter  for  debate  whether  radiation  acts  directly  upon  the  malig- 
nant cell  or  secondarily  through  some  response  by  the  surrounding  normal 
tissues.  From  Dr.  Eisen's  observations  on  tumor  cells  exposed  in  vivo  and 
in  vitro  to  200  kv.  the  former  explanation  seems  the  more  probable.  A  com- 
parison of  the  effects  of  200  and  800  kv.  is  being  carried  out  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner. 

Professor  Charles  Packard  and  Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner  have  been  working  on 
certain  practical  problems  of  x-ray  dosage  in  addition  to  a  number  of  other 
investigations.  Thus  the  effects  of  radiations  on  tobacco  mosaic  virus  have 
been  examined  in  collaboration  with  Professor  John  W.  GowTen,  of  Iowa  State 
College,  and  similar  experiments  with  bacteriophages  have  been  begun  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  Helen  Zaytzeff-Jern,  of  the  Department  of  Surgery. 
Observations  such  as  these  on  the  simplest  self-reproducing  materials  promise 
to  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  general  problem  of  reproduction.  In  a 
joint  research  with  Professor  Roberts  Rugh,  of  New  York  University,  the 
hereditary  process  is  being  studied  through  irradiation  experiments  with  frog 
eggs  and  sperm.  Together  with  Professor  James  T.  Culbertson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bacteriology,  x-ray  studies  of  trypanosomes  and  host  animals  have 
been  begun,  with  special  reference  to  resistance  against  infection. 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  Hirschfeld,  a  volunteer  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology,  together  with  Mr.  Nathaniel  H.  Stevens,  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  zoology,  is  studying  the  effect  upon  tumors  of  prolonged  hypo- 
glycemia from  protamine  zinc  insulin.  They  are  also  reinvestigating  the 
possibilities  of  a  phloridzin  treatment.  Dr.  Elias  B.  Stern,  Instructor  in  Anat- 
omy, is  experimenting  with  a  new  phase  of  vitamin  B  administration. 

Various  members  of  the  staff  have  published  papers,  or  read  them  before  the 
Third  International  Cancer  Congress,  the  American  Association  for  Cancer 
Research,  the  Evening  Science  Society  of  Washington  Square  College,  the 
Long  Island  College  of  Medicine,  the  American  Statistical  Association,  and 
the  Radiological  Society  of  North  America.  In  addition  to  his  experimental 
and  administrative  work,  Professor  Woglom  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Section 
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on  Pathology  at  the  Third  International  Cancer  Congress,  gave  the  usual  sum- 
mer course  on  tumor  diagnosis,  and  continues  to  serve  as  councilor  in  the 
American  Association  for  Cancer  Research  and  as  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  and  the  abstract  staff  of  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer. 

The  Department  continues  to  furnish  tumor-bearing  animals  to  investi- 
gators throughout  the  country  and  to  answer  the  almost  daily  requests  for 
advice  in  respect  to  experimentation  or  treatment. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DERMATOLOGY 

Professor  J.  Gardner  Hopkins,  Executive  Officer 

Section  work  in  dermatology  for  the  third  year  students  has  been  changed  in 
the  last  two  years  to  include  more  didactic  material.  The  number  of  instructors 
assigned  to  each  group  has  been  increased  to  make  closer  the  personal  contact 
between  teachers  and  students.  This  has  resulted  in  a  somewhat  better  show- 
ing of  the  students  on  examination,  though  it  is  realized  that  didactic  teaching 
is  not  a  substitute  for  case  study. 

A  symposium  to  review  the  various  phases  of  syphilis  was  again  held  for  the 
fourth  year  students  in  the  spring.  Professor  Harold  N.  Cole,  of  Western  Re- 
serve University;  Professor  Louis  Chargin,  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital;  Professor 
John  A.  Kolmer,  of  Temple  University;  Dr.  James  R.  Lisa,  of  the  City  Hospi- 
tal; and  Professor  Edwin  P.  Maynard,  of  the  Long  Island  Medical  College, 
were  guest  speakers.  Professor  Haven  Emerson,  Professor  Ross  Golden,  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Blakemore,  and  Dr.  William  B.  Snow  also  contributed  lectures  or 
demonstrations  in  addition  to  those  given  by  members  of  the  Department  of 
Dermatology.  Dr.  Howard  Fox,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Dermatology  at  New 
York  University,  also  gave  a  lecture,  "Dermatoses  Caused  by  Animal  Para- 
sites," to  the  fourth  year  class. 

Studies  on  the  relationship  of  avitaminosis  to  skin  lesions  have  engaged 
several  members  of  the  Department.  Professor  George  C.  Andrews  has  pre- 
sented two  papers  on  this  topic.  Professor  Paul  Gross  is  continuing  his  studies 
on  skin  lesions  due  to  deficiency  in  the  vitamin  B  complex  in  patients  and  in 
experimental  animals.  This  work  has  been  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation.  Dr.  Eugenia  H.  Maechling  is  investi- 
gating porphyrinuria  in  connection  with  these  studies.  Dr.  Robert  R.  Mc- 
Laughlin has  published  a  report  on  the  topical  application  of  vitamins  A  and 
B  in  skin  disorders. 

Professor  A.  Benson  Cannon,  Dr.  Joseph  Rankin,  and  Dr.  Murray  Sanders 
have  reported  studies  on  several  cases  of  epidermolysis  bullosa  before  the 
American  Dermatological  Association.  Professor  Rhoda  W.  Benham  is  con- 
tinuing her  studies  on  the  classification  of  monilias  and  the  vitamin  require- 
ments of  the  pityrosporum  ovale.  Professor  Lewis  B.  Robinson  and  Dr.  James 
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M.  Bazemore  have  been  obtaining  interesting  clinical  results  in  the  treatment 
of  several  forms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  with  tuberculin.  Dr.  Sanders  has 
continued  his  work  on  cultivation  of  the  virus  of  lymphogranuloma  on  a 
medium  composed  of  minced  tissue  and  serum  ultrafiltrate.  On  this  medium 
he  can  maintain  viability  of  tissue  and  the  propagation  of  virus  at  room  tem- 
perature. This  method  has  proven  applicable  to  a  number  of  other  viruses,  and 
he  is  employing  it  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Claus  W.  Jungeblut  in  the 
study  of  poliomyelitis.  This  work  has  been  made  possible  by  a  gift  from  an 
anonymous  donor  obtained  by  Professor  Cannon. 

Professor  Andrews  conducted  a  course  in  radium  therapy  at  the  American 
Academy  of  Dermatology  in  November,  and  Professor  Hopkins,  Professor 
Benham,  and  Mr.  Edward  DeLamater,  a  course  in  general  mycology.  Profes- 
sor Cannon  presented  an  exhibit  of  "Skin  Lesions  Occurring  in  Endocrine 
Dysfunctions"  at  the  Post-Graduate  Fortnight  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  a  moving  picture  illustrating  the  "Treatment  of  X-Ray  Burns 
and  Other  Disfigurements  of  the  Skin"  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Professor  Hopkins,  Professor  Benham,  and  Mr.  De- 
Lamater presented  papers  at  the  International  Congress  for  Microbiology  in 
September. 

The  Department  has  an  excellent  staff,  a  good  dispensary  service,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  department  laboratory  which  can  be  well  supplemented  by 
the  laboratories  of  the  School.  These  opportunities  are  to  some  extent  wasted 
because  there  is  no  organized  dermatological  service  in  the  Hospital  and  no 
way  of  providing  for  young  men  who  wish  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
advanced  studies  in  dermatology.  Such  hospital  facilities  and  full-time  gradu- 
ate students  are  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  sort  of  investigation  which 
the  Department  is  otherwise  equipped  to  do.  Without  such  facilities  the 
Department  and  School  can  not  do  their  full  part. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  Executive  Officer 

No  important  change  in  the  teaching  schedules  of  the  Department  has  been 
made  in  the  past  year.  Since  moving  to  the  new  Hospital  in  1929  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  faced  with  a  problem  in  the  third  year  clinical  clerkships  which 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  solved.  When  the  ward  floors  were  designed  the 
laboratory  space  for  students  was  considered  ample  for  classes  limited  to  100 
and  a  school  year  divided  into  quarters.  Also  there  was  planned  for  medicine 
an  additional  ward  floor  at  such  time  as  it  became  needed.  Division  of  the  class 
into  trimesters  instead  of  quarters  without  added  ward  facilities  presented 
difficulties.  The  laboratory  space  was  arranged  for  a  total  of  twenty-six  stu- 
dents, and  this  provided  a  desk  for  each  student.  For  teaching,  the  wards 
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furnished  114  beds,  sufficient  for  twenty-five  students.  To  avoid  crowding,  a 
summer  elective  limited  to  twenty  students  in  the  third  year  clinical  clerkship 
was  offered.  This  course  has  been  filled  each  year  and  relieves  the  crowding 
in  the  regular  academic  year.  Those  who  have  taken  the  third  year  elective  in 
the  summer  may  work  with  one  of  the  full-time  men  in  the  Department  who 
can  arrange  special  work.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  review  special 
problems  and  to  take  part  in  an  investigation  in  progress  or  a  study  of  selected 
patients  on  the  wards. 

The  teaching  schedule  at  Bellevue  remains  unchanged.  Professor  I.  Ogden 
Woodruff  reports  difficulty  in  arranging  for  adequate  instruction  in  pathology. 
This  problem  is  under  discussion,  and  it  is  hoped  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
may  be  made.  On  Professor  J.  Burns  Amberson's  Tuberculosis  Service  ninety- 
five  fourth  year  men  took  the  regular  four-weeks  course.  Seventy-two  second 
year  students  received  instruction  in  physical  diagnosis.  Twenty-eight  physi- 
cians took  postgraduate  courses;  twenty-one  of  them  were  included  in  the 
special  two  weeks'  course  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Trudeau  School 
for  Tuberculosis.  Six  physicians  were  sent  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  as 
part  of  its  project  to  support  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee. 

Facilities  for  students  to  take  special  work  under  Professor  David  Seegal  in 
the  Research  Division  on  Welfare  Island  are  excellent.  A  few  selected  students 
each  year  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Professor  A.  Raymond  Dochez,  Miss  Katherine  Mills,  and  Miss  Barbara 
Mulliken  have  continued  their  studies  of  the  cultivation  of  human  respiratory 
viruses  in  vitro  and  their  efforts  to  adapt  them  to  small  laboratory  animals. 
Professor  Yale  Kneeland,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Mulliken  have  continued  their  investi- 
gations of  the  immune  response  in  human  patients  and  animals  treated  with 
chemotherapeutic  drugs.  There  is  some  evidence  that  certain  of  the  new  bac- 
teriacidal  drugs  interfere  with  the  production  of  antibodies. 

Professor  Franklin  M.  Hanger,  Jr.,  has  continued  the  study  of  the  clinical 
application  of  the  flocculation  of  various  lipoid  suspensions  by  human  serum 
in  health  and  disease.  A  series  of  forty-nine  patients  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
has  been  followed  with  the  cephalin  flocculation  reaction  in  correlation  with 
clinical  and  laboratory  studies  conducted  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Patek  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  Research  Division  for  Chronic  Diseases  at  Welfare  Island.  In 
collaboration  with  Professor  Alexander  B.  Gutman  a  new  type  of  post-ars- 
phenamine  jaundice  has  been  described.  This  was  found  not  to  be  due  to 
hepatitis  but  to  a  cholangitis  in  the  finer  biliary  radicles. 

Professor  Alvin  F.  Coburn's  studies  continue  to  be  directed  along  two  lines: 
( 1 )  the  investigation  of  the  mechanism  of  rheumatic  fever  and  the  actions  of 
drugs  used  in  the  disease;  and  (2)  an  attack  on  the  rheumatic  process  by  pre- 
venting hemolytic  streptococcal  infections  with  sulfanilamide  and  by  prevent- 
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ing  rheumatic  recrudescences  with  salicylates.  Sulfanilamide  appears  to  be 
effective  in  the  prophylaxis  of  hemolytic  streptococcal  throat  infections  and 
in  preventing  rheumatic  recrudescences. 

Work  supported  by  the  Edward  Daniels  Faulkner  Clinic  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professors  Ralph  H.  Boots  and  Martin  H.  Dawson  consists  of  studies 
in  the  clinic  centered  principally  around  its  use  of  gold  salts  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  This  form  of  therapy  has  been  proven  to  be  very 
effective,  but  its  general  application  is  limited  because  of  occasional  severe 
toxic  reactions.  In  association  with  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Myers,  of  the  Department 
of  Ophthalmology,  studies  on  the  polysaccharide  acid  of  synovial  fluid  are 
being  continued.  A  new  and  interesting  disease,  experimental  polyarthritis  of 
rats,  which  is  thought  to  be  due  to  organisms  of  the  pleuropneumonia-like 
group,  is  being  studied. 

Professor  Dawson  acted  as  general  secretary  of  the  Third  International 
Congress  for  Microbiology  during  the  year  its  meetings  were  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  Report  of  Proceedings,  a  volume  of  883  pages,  has 
now  been  published. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Turner  completed  his  study  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
"Gordon  agent"  in  Hodgkin's  v/ith  the  conclusion  that  the  agent  was  prob- 
ably a  protein.  Other  investigations  include  a  clinical  study  of  individuals  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach  in  relation  to  susceptibility  or  resistance  to  infection  and 
metabolic  diseases.  On  the  laboratory  side  he  is  making  comparative  analyses 
of  normal  and  tumor  tissues  by  the  antigen-antibody  technique. 

At  the  Welfare  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases  Professor  Forrest  E.  Kendall, 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  A.  Tizelius  in  Upsala,  has  been  making  com- 
parative studies  of  blood  globulins.  Professor  Kendall  has  obtained  in  crystal- 
line form  about  65  percent  of  the  albumin  in  human  serum.  Dr.  David  M. 
Weeks,  Dr.  Alfred  Steiner,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Victor  have  found  that  the  hyper- 
tension of  dogs  induced  by  bilateral  renal  ischemia  is  lowered  to  normal  or 
almost  normal  levels  by  pexis  of  the  spleen  with  one  of  the  ischemic  kidneys 
for  at  least  ten  months.  Excision  of  the  joined  spleen  and  kidney  is  followed 
by  return  of  the  hypertension.  Drs.  Victor,  Steiner,  and  Weeks  have  found 
that  the  anaerobic  autolysis  of  dog  renal  cortex  produces  a  pressor  substance 
that  is  stable  when  boiled  at  ioo°  C.  for  two  hours.  Detailed  studies  of  the 
various  properties  of  the  substance  are  in  process.  With  Dr.  Richard  J.  Bing's 
cooperation  it  has  been  found  that  the  substance  is  distinct  from  adrenalin 
and  tyramine.  Although  the  substance  is  vasoconstrictor  in  action  in  the  intes- 
tines, limbs,  and  spleen  of  the  cat,  it  produces  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
kidney. 

Dr.  Steiner  has  produced  hypercholesterolemia  in  a  group  of  patients  and 
dogs  by  the  feeding  of  egg  yolk  powder.  Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
feeding  of  this  substance  to  patients  in  serious  states  of  malnutrition  has  re- 
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suited  in  an  unexpected  weight  gain.  Professor  Alvan  L.  Barach  and  Dr. 
Steiner  have  shown  that  the  electrocardiographic  changes  resulting  from  in- 
duced anoxemia  in  patients  with  coronary  artery  disease  were  reversed  in 
twelve  out  of  fifteen  instances  by  the  addition  of  2  to  3  percent  carbon  dioxide 
to  the  low  oxygen  mixture. 

Professor  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Andre  Cournand  with  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Darling  have  completed  the  study  of  intrapulmonary  mixture  of 
gases  in  normal  subjects  and  patients  with  chronic  pulmonary  disease.  A  new 
open-circuit  method  has  been  devised  especially  for  use  in  chronic  pulmonary 
disease.  In  addition,  Dr.  Darling  is  continuing  his  study  of  intrapulmo- 
nary mixture  of  gases.  This  research  extends  into  the  fundamental  field  of 
pulmonary  physiology. 

Dr.  Post  and  Dr.  Patek  have  shown  that  the  serum  albumin  level  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  is  of  prognostic  value.  They  have  studied  the  "vascular  spider" 
associated  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Observations  on  the  direction  of  blood 
flow,  pulsations,  intravascular  pressure,  and  contractions  revealed  that  these 
vessels  have  the  physiological  characters  of  an  artery. 

Professor  Seegal,  with  Dr.  David  P.  Earle,  Jr.,  Dr.  Emily  N.  Loeb,  Professor 
John  D.  Lyttle,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Jost,  has  continued  studies  on  the  role 
of  infection  in  glomerulonephritis.  They  have  recently  concluded  a  study  of 
the  natural  history  of  a  series  of  patients  with  chronic  glomerulonephritis. 
Dr.  Earle  is  studying  the  effect  of  dietary  factors  in  the  initiation  of  renal 
disease. 

Dr.  Giles  W.  Thomas  is  continuing  his  studies  on  the  psychosomatic  factors 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis.  During  the  past  year  Professor  Kenneth  B.  Turner 
has  continued  his  work  on  the  iodine  content  of  human  blood  in  various  con- 
ditions and  the  factors  controlling  the  level  of  cholesterol  in  human  serum. 

Professor  Robert  F.  Loeb,  Professor  Dana  W.  Atchley,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Ferre- 
bee,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Ragan,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Kuhlmann  have  studied  the 
toxic  manifestations  of  desoxycorticosterone. acetate  and  have  been  able  to 
produce  the  syndrome  of  diabetes  insipidus  and  also  a  curious  type  of  paralysis 
in  animals  following  its  administration.  They  also  made  a  comparative  study 
of  the  effects  of  desoxycorticosterone,  corticosterone,  and  cortical  extract  in 
Addison's  disease  to  determine  differences  in  the  effects  on  electrolyte  and 
carbohydrate  metabolism  as  well  as  on  the  circulation.  Professor  Gutman  with 
Mrs.  Ethel  Gutman  has  worked  out  a  method  for  determination  of  acid  phos- 
phatase in  the  blood.  With  Mrs.  Gutman,  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Olson,  and  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Flood  he  has  made  an  analysis  of  values  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and 
biliary  tract  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  determination  of  serum  alkaline 
phosphatase  is  definitely  helpful  in  differentiating  obstruction  of  the  bili- 
ary tract. 

Professor  Randolph  West,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Coburn,  has  found  that 
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sulfapyridine  will  inhibit  the  growth  of  staphylococcus  aureus  in  the  presence 
of  nicotinic  acid  but  not  in  the  presence  of  cozymase.  It  is  concluded  that 
sulfapyridine  inhibits  the  biological  activity  of  free  nicotinic  acid  but  not  of 
combined  nicotinic  acid. 

Professor  Michael  Heidelberger,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Hattie  E.  Alex- 
ander, has  devised  quantitative  microchemical  methods  for  the  standardiza- 
tion of  rabbit  antibody  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  Type  B  influenzal  menin- 
gitis in  children.  These  methods  have  been  approved  by  the  National  Health 
Institute,  and  a  commercial  firm  has  been  licensed  to  furnish  antibody  solu- 
tions standardized  in  this  way.  The  laboratory's  own  Type  III  antipneumo- 
coccus  rabbit  antibody  has  also  been  called  for  and  used  with  good  effect  in  a 
number  of  exceptionally  severe  or  drug-resistant  pneumonia  patients  on  the 
wards  and  in  Harkness  Pavilion.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  phos- 
phorylation in  the  control  of  many  vital  processes  a  study  was  begun  of  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  immunological  effects  of  the  introduction  of  phos- 
phoric acid  groups  into  proteins  whose  properties  are  well  known.  Changes 
of  surprising  magnitude  and  of  possible  theoretical  and  practical  interest  have 
resulted  from  the  phosphorylation.  Mrs.  Catherine  Conway  MacPherson  and 
Mr.  Manfred  Mayer,  graduate  students,  are  studying  the  correlation  of  the 
chemical  and  immunological  properties  of  native,  denatured,  and  phosphory- 
lated  proteins.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Treffers  has  continued  work  on  the  differentia- 
tion of  antibodies  from  normal  serum  proteins.  Dr.  S.  A.  Karjala,  under  a 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  Fellowship,  has  fractionated  avian  bacillus 
specific  polysaccharides  into  the  same  main  groups  as  had  previously  been 
identified  in  human  and  bovine  strains.  During  the  academic  year  Dr.  Sverre 
Dick  Henriksen,  of  the  Institute  of  Bacteriology  of  the  University  of  Oslo,  has 
succeeded  in  adapting  the  laboratory's  quantitative  agglutinin  and  precipitin 
methods  to  the  estimation  of  antibodies  in  antistreptococcus  sera  and  is  also 
fractionating  the  cell  proteins  of  a  strain  of  Type  I  hemolytic  streptococcus. 

Professor  Richards,  with  Dr.  Cournand  at  Bellevue,  has  continued  the  study 
of  respiratory  and  circulatory  function  of  tuberculous  patients  before  and  after 
collapse  therapy.  Dr.  Cournand  and  Dr.  Herbert  Maier  have  been  studying 
the  arterial  blood  following  pneumonectomy,  and  have  found  a  considerable 
and  persisting  oxygen  unsaturation.  Dr.  Maier  is  studying  this  phenomenon 
further.  Dr.  Johnson  started  a  study  of  putrid  lung  abscess  treated  with  oxygen 
by  the  Boothby  mask. 

Professor  Robert  L.  Levy  and  his  group  have  continued  their  studies  on 
coronary  sclerosis  and  cardiac  pathology  reported  last  year.  With  Professor 
Frederick  H.  Shillito  and  Dr.  Francis  L.  Chamberlain,  a  study  has  been  made 
of  fifty  cases  of  coronary  occlusion  in  which  a  number  of  laboratory  findings 
are  correlated  with  clinical  manifestations.  The  sedimentation  rate  affords  an 
index  of  the  rate  of  healing  of  the  infarct. 
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Professor  Barach  reports  the  effect  of  immobilizing  the  lung  in  advanced 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  development  of  an 
equalizing  alternating-pressure  chamber  in  which  the  pressure  on  both  sur- 
faces of  the  diaphragm  and  on  both  sides  of  the  chest  wall  were  made  approxi- 
mately equal.  A  new  transportable  chamber  has  been  found  practicable. 

From  the  Constitution  Clinic  Professor  George  Draper  reports  that  the 
statistical  analysis  of  the  anthropometric  material  by  Dr.  Harry  L.  Shapiro 
and  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Dupertuis  is  still  in  progress.  Dr.  Dupertuis  has  found 
striking  and  demonstrable  differences  in  a  group  of  diabetics,  indicating  that 
there  may  be  two  types,  morphological  as  well  as  physiological.  Dr.  John  L. 
Caughey  has  extended  his  study  of  spirograms  and  their  relationship  to  in- 
dividual physiological  characteristics.  Dr.  Draper  has  prepared  for  students 
a  monograph  on  the  theory  of  human  constitution  in  relation  to  disease. 

Dr.  Flood  and  Professor  Fordyce  B.  St.  John  have  continued  their  studies  of 
the  natural  history  of  peptic  ulcer  and  the  results  of  medical  treatment.  Pro- 
fessor Kenneth  R.  McAlpin  has  continued  his  work  with  the  Department  of 
Radiology  in  studying  the  effect  of  treatment  in  lymphoblastoma.  Professor 
William  P.  Thomas  with  Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot  has  studied  the  effect  of 
releasing  portal  pressure  in  cases  of  Banti's  disease  and  in  experimental  ani- 
mals. Dr.  Louis  Berk  has  carried  on  some  research  in  the  coronary  circulation 
and  in  early  hypertensive  heart  disease.  Professor  Woodruff  and  Dr.  James 
Liebman  are  taking  part  in  a  cooperative  study  of  the  effect  of  various  chemo- 
therapeutic  agents  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  engaged  in  by  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Medical  Divisions,  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Professor  Gutman  was  promoted  from  Associate  to  Assistant  Professor, 
Professor  Boots  from  Associate  to  Assistant  Clinical  Professor,  and  Professor 
Morris  Dinnerstein  from  Associate  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NEUROLOGY 

Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  Executive  Officer 

It  was  reported  last  year  that  extensive  structural  changes  were  being  made  in 
the  Neurological  Institute  for  the  development  of  laboratories  for  chemical 
and  electrophysiological  research  and  that  the  facilities  for  investigation  in 
neurology  were  being  extended  in  the  Medical  School.  It  was  also  reported 
that  funds  were  being  made  available  to  extend  the  full-time  group  in  the 
Department.  These  changes  have  been  effected,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  research  problems  are  now  well  under  way. 

On  October  i,  1939,  Professor  Tracy  Jackson  Putnam,  formerly  Professor 
of  Neurology  at  Harvard  University  and  neurologist-in-chief  to  the  Boston 
City  Hospital,  assumed  his  new  duties  as  Professor  of  Neurology  and  Neuro- 
surgery and  Director  of  the  Neurological  and  Neurosurgical  Services  at  the 
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Neurological  Institute.  Dr.  Paul  F.  A.  Hoefer,  who  had  been  associated  with 
Professor  Putnam  at  Harvard,  was  appointed  Associate  in  the  Department 
and  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  neurophysiological  laboratories.  Addi- 
tions to  the  staff  include  Dr.  Howard  Karr,  Dr.  Harold  Lamport,  Dr.  Samuel 
Lowis,  Dr.  William  F.  Orr,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Pool. 

During  the  past  year  Professor  Putnam  has  continued  his  studies  on  the 
chemistry  of  anticonvulsants  and  the  clinical  use  of  dilantin  with  Dr.  Hous- 
ton Merritt,  and  on  the  axis  cylinders  in  multiple  sclerosis  and  other  "demye- 
linizing"  diseases  and  on  the  histogenesis  of  brain  abscesses  with  Dr.  Leo 
Alexander.  He  has  also  continued  earlier  inquiries  with  Dr.  Hoefer  on  electro- 
myography of  motor  disorders.  Professor  Putnam  has  written  a  manual  for 
epileptic  patients  and  has  prepared  a  number  of  new  films  for  teaching  pur- 
poses illustrating  the  phenomena  and  physiology  of  the  dyskinesias. 

Dr.  Orr  has  extended  Professor  Putnam's  earlier  studies  on  the  plasma  pro- 
teins in  multiple  sclerosis  and  has  made  studies  on  the  general  mechanism  of 
blood  clotting.  It  appears  that  prothrombin  is  in  the  nature  of  an  alpha  glob- 
ulin. Further  studies  by  Dr.  Orr  have  established  a  conveneint  and  accurate 
method  for  the  determination  of  antithrombin. 

Dr.  Hoefer  and  Dr.  Pool  have  embarked  upon  a  study  of  the  conduction  of 
impulses  in  the  spinal  cord  along  both  ascending  and  descending  tracts  and 
across  synaposes.  These  studies  are  being  carried  on  also  in  conjunction  with 
observations  of  Dr.  Hoefer  and  Dr.  Karr  on  the  response  of  muscles  and  their 
constituent  motor  units  to  stimulation  of  the  various  motor  areas. 

Dr.  Hoefer,  Dr.  Lowis,  and  Professor  Putnam  are  investigating  the  pro- 
duction of  convulsive  seizures  in  animals  induced  both  by  hyperventilation 
and  by  fixed  lesions.  Dr.  Hoefer  is  also  analyzing  a  large  number  of  electro- 
encephalograms made  on  patients  with  cerebral  lesions  and  convulsive  dis- 
orders. 

Dr.  J.  Roy  Smith,  together  with  Dr.  Robert  W.  Laidlaw,  Dr.  Kate  Constable, 
and  Mr.  C.  P.  Walter,  has  made  a  number  of  contributions  to  the  field  of 
electroencephalography  in  children  with  tumors  of  the  posterior  fossa  and  in 
children  with  convulsive  seizures.  Dr.  Smith  and  his  collaborators  have  also 
studied  the  effect  of  hemiatrophy  of  the  brain  on  the  electroencephalogram. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Waelsch  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Warren  Sperry,  of  the  New 
York  State  Psychiatric  Institute,  has  studied  the  deposition  of  lipids  in  the 
nervous  system  of  rats  with  the  aid  of  the  hydrogen  isotope  as  an  indicator. 
The  results  indicate  that  one  fifth  of  the  brain  fatty  acid  is  replaced  in  one 
week  in  contrast  to  the  liver,  where  about  one  half  is  replaced  daily.  Dr. 
Waelsch  has  also  continued  his  earlier  studies  on  the  metabolism  of  gluta- 
thione, now  employing  the  aid  of  the  nitrogen  isotope. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Ferrebee  has  extended  his  studies  based  upon  his  methods 
for  determining  vitamins  Bj  and  B2  in  tissues  and  in  urine.  With  Dr.  George 
A.  Carden  and  Dr.  William  Province,  Dr.  Ferrebee  has  made  further  observa- 
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tion  on  Bi  and  B2  unsaturation  in  deficiency  states  and  is  studying  the  rela- 
tion of  the  excretion  of  these  vitamins  to  renal  functions.  Dr.  Ferrebee  together 
with  Professor  Dana  W.  Atchley,  Professor  Robert  F.  Loeb,  Dr.  Charles 
Ragan,  and  Dr.  D.  Kuhlman  produced  a  form  of  periodic  paralysis  and  a 
syndrome  of  diabetes  insipidus  in  normal  dogs  by  the  administration  of  large 
doses  of  desoxycorticosterone  acetate.  This  same  group  continued  its  studies 
on  the  physiology  and  treatment  of  adrenal  insufficiency. 

Dr.  Walter  Klingman  with  Dr.  Ferrebee  has  continued  observations  on 
the  effect  of  vitamin  E  on  certain  muscular  and  spinal  cord  diseases.  Dr. 
Klingman  and  Dr.  Carmine  Vicale  have  begun  a  study  on  the  nervous 
regulation  of  skin  temperature  as  a  means  of  estimating  vegetative  nervous 
system  function. 

Dr.  Sidney  C.  Werner  has  made  important  and  continuous  observations  on 
the  excretion  of  gonadotropin,  estrogen,  and  androgen  by  a  group  of  normal 
young  women  over  a  period  of  several  months.  Dr.  Werner  also  made  a  study 
on  the  normal  maturing  process  in  a  group  of  untreated  boys  suffering  from 
the  so-called  Frolich  syndrome. 

Professor  Abner  Wolf  with  Professor  Beryl  Paige  has  continued  his  studies 
of  the  epidemiology  and  cultivation  of  toxoplasma  which  they  proved  causes 
a  type  of  infantile  encephalitis.  Professor  Wolf  is  also  studying  the  cerebral 
lesions  in  mice  infected  with  the  S-K  New  Haven  strain  of  poliomyelitis  virus, 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  Jungeblut  and  Dr.  Sanders,  of  the  Department 
of  Bacteriology.  Professor  Wolf  and  Dr.  Ottomer  E.  Raezer  have  undertaken 
a  study  of  the  effect  of  hypertension  produced  by  renal  ischemia  upon  the 
cerebral  circulation  of  normal  animals.  Professor  Emeritus  Charles  Elsberg 
with  Dr.  Hyman  Spotnitz  and  Dr.  Edward  J.  Strongin,  of  the  Psychiatric 
Institute,  has  extended  the  study  of  functional  tests  of  smell,  hearing,  and 
parotid  secretion,  especially  with  relation  to  their  significance  for  the  localiza- 
tion of  intracranial  diseases.  Professor  Elsberg  has  also  revised  his  well-known 
book  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Professor  Otto  Marburg  has  been  actively  engaged  in  investigation  in  the 
neurological  laboratories  of  the  Medical  School  and  Montefiore  Hospital. 
Among  a  number  of  other  studies  he  has  made  significant  observations  on  the 
optic  nerve  and  its  primary  termination.  Professor  Henry  A.  Riley  has 
continued  his  preparation  of  a  topographical  atlas  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain  stem. 

Dr.  Lamport  is  engaged  in  studying  possible  neurogenic  factors  in  animals 
with  ischemic  renal  hypertension.  He  is  also  engaged  in  experiments  in  which 
it  is  hoped  to  obtain  in  vivo  confirmation  of  the  validity  of  Poiseuille's  law  for 
blood  flow. 

Professor  John  Scarff  has  continued  his  studies  on  cortical  localization  in 
man  particularly  in  relation  to  the  primary  motor  centers  for  the  leg.  Professor 
Scarff  together  with  Mr.  W.  Rahm,  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute,  has  been  mak- 
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ing  observations  on  electrical  potentials  made  directly  from  the  exposed  human 
brain. 

Professor  Josephine  B.  Neal  has  continued  her  observations  en  the  thera- 
peutic effect  of  Bulgarian  belladonna  in  the  treatment  of  patients  with  chronic 
encephalitis.  Dr.  Stanley  M.  Dillenberg  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  compara- 
tive effects  of  various  drugs  upon  the  syndrome  of  paralysis  agitans.  He  is  also 
attempting  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  the  mechanical  myogram  in  this  work. 

Professor  Richard  M.  Brickner  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  dietary 
habits  of  patients  with  multiple  sclerosis  with  a  view  to  determining  possible 
deficiencies.  He  has  published  papers  upon  the  effects  of  removal  of  the  fron- 
tal lobes  of  the  brain  and  upon  an  area  in  the  human  brain  which  upon  stimu- 
lation causes  repetitive  speech  phenomena. 

Dr.  Samuel  Reback  and  Dr.  Gabriel  A.  Schwarz  completed  a  study  of  spinal 
cord  compression  resulting  from  osteitis  deformans  of  the  vertebrae.  Dr. 
Reback  together  with  Dr.  Lester  A.  Mount  described  a  syndrome  consisting 
of  hereditary  paroxysmal  seizures  of  the  extrapyramidal  type.  Dr.  John  M. 
McKinney  and  Dr.  Maurice  Frocht  made  a  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
Adie's  syndrome.  Dr.  Albert  A.  Rosner  and  Dr.  Schwarz  have  made  a  clinical 
and  pathological  study  of  the  effects  of  herniation  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus 
through  the  incisura  tentori. 

Professor  Irving  Pardee  and  his  associates  have  continued  their  studies  on 
growth  in  undersized  and  dwarfed  children,  hypogonadism  in  relation  to 
other  glandular  disorders,  and  a  number  of  other  subjects.  Professor  Byron 
Stookey,  in  addition  to  an  active  schedule  of  teaching,  continued  his  studies  of 
brain  and  spinal  cord  lesions  and  peripheral  nerve  injuries. 

Last  year  Mrs.  Frederick  Tilney  generously  donated  to  the  new  library  of 
the  Neurological  Institute  the  valuable  collection  of  medical  books  belonging 
to  her  husband,  the  late  Professor  Frederick  Tilney.  These  books  contain  a 
special  plate  and  constitute  the  Tilney  Memorial  Library. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  death  of  Professor  Joshua  Rosett  is  reported. 
Professor  Rosett,  who  for  nineteen  years  had  been  associated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology,  died  on  April  2,  1940,  while  on  a  holiday. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING 

Professor  Margaret  E.  Conrad,  Executive  Officer 

Thirteen  students  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  University  on  June  4,  1940.  These  students  were  all 
college  graduates  before  entrance  and  therefore  received  the  nine  months' 
advanced  credit.  Eighty-eight  students  received  the  diploma  in  nursing  at  the 
graduation  exercises  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  garden  on  June  6,  1940, 
the  largest  graduating  class  in  the  history  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  This 
number  included  twenty-seven  students  who  entered  the  School  previous  to 
the  University  affiliation. 
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The  class  gift  to  the  School  was  a  beautiful  Columbia  banner  with  the  King's 
Crown  appliqued  on  it.  The  presentation  was  made  at  morning  prayers  on 
graduation  day,  and  the  flag  made  its  first  public  appearance  on  the  platform 
that  afternoon.  It  was  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  new  relationship  between 
the  two  institutions.  Another  indication  of  this  achievement  was  evident  in  the 
featuring  of  the  nursing  program  in  the  Columbia  Alumni  News,  April  26, 
1940.  A  picture  of  nursing  practice  in  the  demonstration  room  made  an  attrac- 
tive cover.  The  account  of  the  history,  present  program,  and  varied  student 
and  alumnae  activities  of  the  School  was  accurate  and  interesting. 

A  cooperative  experiment  was  arranged  with  the  Henry  Street  Visiting 
Nurse  Service  for  two  weeks  of  observation  in  public  health  nursing  for  the 
college  graduates  with  advanced  time  credit.  It  is  impossible  to  plan  for  any 
of  the  regular  outside  affiliations  in  the  short  course,  yet  those  students  should 
have  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  public  health  field  in  order  to  decide  if  they 
might  like  to  practice  there.  The  experiment,  which  lasted  from  November  1 
to  December  15,  1939,  proved  so  successful  that  we  hope  to  repeat  it  this  year. 

The  pageant  depicting  the  historical  development  of  the  Red  Cross  pre- 
sented by  the  students  in  the  class  in  the  history  of  nursing  was  repeated  as  a 
benefit  performance  for  Cobble  Court,  Inc.  The  proceeds  were  given  for  the 
building  fund  of  the  new  wing  of  single  rooms  at  Nurses'  House  in  Babylon, 
known  as  the  Eleanor  Robson  Belmont  Wing. 

Miss  Rhoda  F.  Reddig  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Director  of  Nursing 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor,  assuming  her  new 
duties  on  March  1.  Miss  Isabel  Harrell  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  in  Miss  Reddig's  place.  Miss  J.  M.  Ada  Mutch  assumed  the 
duties  of  an  Assistant  to  the  Registrar  on  July  1,  1939.  Miss  Eleanor  Hall  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Nursing  on  September  1,  1939.  Miss  Beatrice  Moore 
was  appointed  Instructor  in  Nursing  on  November  1,  1939,  on  completion  of 
a  year  of  postgraduate  study  at  the  Neuro-Psychiatric  Institute  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Wilder  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Nursing  on 
March  1,  1940. 

Once  more  our  gratitude  is  due  Miss  Helen  Young  for  her  invariable  sym- 
pathy, foresight,  and  resourcefulness  in  guiding  the  Department  through  its 
problems,  both  academic  and  administrative.  Only  with  the  unfailing  coopera- 
tion and  friendly  aid  of  all  departments  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the 
School  of  Medicine  could  the  program  have  achieved  its  success. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY 
Professor  Benjamin  P.  Watson,  Executive  Officer 

There  have  been  no  major  changes  in  the  teaching  arrangements  in  the  De- 
partment. Systematic  instruction  by  lecture  and  demonstration  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  obstetrics  is  given  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  clinical  study.  This 
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is  especially  important  because  the  period  of  clinical  work  is  short  as  compared 

with  that  in  medicine  and  in  surgery. 

Professor  Watson  emphasizes  the  need  of  teaching  principles.  Quoting  from 

a  recent  address,  he  says: 

I  like  that  word  "principles."  For  our  present  purpose  there  is  an  even 
more  apposite  definition — "A  principle  is  a  general  truth  needing  inter- 
pretation and  application  to  particular  cases.'" 

I  get  the  impression  that  we  may  be  rather  neglecting  this  part  of  medi- 
cal education,  that  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inculcate  "principles"  with 
the  result  that  our  students  do  not  get  as  broad  a  view  of  their  several  sub- 
jects or  of  medicine  as  a  whole  as  they  might  otherwise  have.  When  they 
come  to  their  practical  work  they  are  apt  to  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  unrelated 
facts.  A  large  part  of  their  time  may  be  wasted  in  laboratory  and  clinic  in 
going  through  a  whole  lot  of  motions  with  no  clear  idea  of  what  these  are 
expected  to  lead  to.  Therefore,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  formal  and 
systematic  presentation  of  the  principles  of  a  subject  as  a  preliminary  to 
practical  or  clinical  study,  being  convinced  that  the  student  so  trained  gains 
more  in  a  shorter  time  from  this  clinical  work  than  he  who  enters  the  clinic 
or  the  ward  with  no  general  preparation;  that  he  is  in  a  better  position  to 
"take  notice  of  all  the  conditions  in  which  objects  or  events  are  found,"  as 
enjoined  by  Sir  James  Paget.  A  neglect  of  "principles"  results  in  a  narrow- 
ness of  outlook  and  an  inability  to  give  each  clinical  and  laboratory  observa- 
tion its  due  weight.  Thus  our  student  may  arrive  at  totally  erroneous  and 
often  bizarre  conclusions  and  diagnoses.  He  has  been  unable  to  apply  "the 
principle  which  is  a  general  truth  to  the  particular  case." 

If  he  is  given  a  sound  foundation  in  principles  he  may  be  exposed  in  his 
practical  work  to  the  most  junior  teacher  without  danger,  for  he  will  be 
able  to  appraise  at  their  true  value  any  pet  hobbies  that  teacher  may  be  rid- 
ing at  the  moment.  The  junior  members  of  the  staff  are  likely  to  emphasize 
the  minute  details  of  any  part  of  a  subject  in  which  they  happen  to  be  par- 
ticularly interested.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  but  if  all  instruction  is  given  in 
this  way  wide  gaps  may  be  left.  The  exceptional  student  will  fill  in  these 
gaps  for  himself  but  the  average  student  may  fail  to  do  so.  The  comprehen- 
sive examination  which  some  schools  are  now  giving  at  the  end  of  the 
medical  course  has  revealed  how  culpable  we  may  be  in  failing  to  give  to 
our  students  a  broad  conception  of  the  science  of  medicine.  I  think  the  time 
is  ripe  to  infuse  into  our  teaching  some  of  the  philosophic  thought  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  past  and  which  has  been  forgotten  or  neg- 
lected in  the  hectic  pursuit  of  each  newly  discovered  fact. 

But  our  students  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  did,  perhaps  not  so 
much  anatomy,  but  infinitely  more  of  chemistry  and  bacteriology  and  phar- 
macology; perhaps  not  so  much  of  physical  diagnosis,  but  infinitely  more 
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of  laboratory  methods  as  aids  to  diagnosis.  I  do  not  believe  they  work  so 
hard,  but  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  of  youth  in  general. 

The  extension  of  the  Sloane  Hospital  internship  from  one  year  to  eighteen 
months  is  enabling  the  staff  to  give  a  more  rounded  graduate  training.  Each 
intern  now  has  time  and  opportunity  for  the  study  of  obstetrical  and  gyne- 
cological pathology  and  for  work  in  the  special  clinics  in  the  out-patient  de- 
partment, and  is  given  more  experience  in  the  gynecological  operating  room. 
The  residency  of  three  years  following  this  internship  equips  a  man  to  special- 
ize and,  after  the  necessary  time  in  practice,  to  appear  for  his  specialty  board 
examination. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Buxton  has  completed  a  study  on  corpus  luteum  activity  as 
evidenced  by  the  assay  of  its  excretion  product,  pregnandiol,  in  the  urine.  This 
work  was  incorporated  in  a  thesis  which  qualified  him  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medical  Science.  He  is  engaged  in  original  work  on  other  endocrine 
problems. 

Professor  William  W.  Herrick,  Dr.  Alvin  J.  B.  Tillman,  and  Dr.  Jean 
Corwin  continue  their  study  of  pregnancy  toxemia.  Dr.  Tillman  has  been 
especially  interested  in  the  role  played  by  pyelitis  in  toxemias.  Dr.  C.  Paul 
O'Connell  is  engaged  in  experimental  work  on  the  same  subject.  He  is  observ- 
ing the  effects  on  the  pregnant  dog  of  a  previously  produced  hypertension 
resulting  from  an  artificial  renal  ischemia.  In  the  clinical  field  he  is  interesting 
himself  in  the  development  of  a  better  follow-up  routine  for  the  most  accurate 
appraisal  of  operative  procedures  in  gynecology. 

The  research  on  pelvic  architecture  and  difficulties  in  labor  carried  on  for 
the  past  six  years  by  Professor  William  E.  Caldwell,  Dr.  Howard  Moloy,  and 
Dr.  D.  A.  D'Esopo  continues.  Several  important  publications  have  appeared. 
A  substantial  grant  for  its  continuance  has  been  made  by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund. 

Dr.  Samuel  Graff  continues  his  work  on  the  chemistry  of  the  toxemias  and 
of  malignant  growths;  he  has  published  several  of  his  studies. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Professor  Phillips  Thygeson,  Executive  Officer 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  for  the  Department  occurred  on  January  i 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Knapp  Memorial  Foundation  in  Ophthalmology. 
The  income  from  the  Foundation,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  graduate  teaching 
and  research,  is  administered  by  a  committee  of  three:  Dr.  Arnold  Knapp,  the 
Dean,  and  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department.  One  of  the  major  func- 
tions of  the  Foundation  will  be  to  provide  opportunities  for  special  training 
and  investigation  for  especially  gifted  graduates  from  institutions  throughout 
the  country  who  have  completed  their  regular  eye  service.  The  first  studies 
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in  the  new  Knapp  laboratory  have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Ludwig  von  Sall- 
mann,  who  has  completed  a  study  on  the  influence  of  pH  on  the  volume  of  the 
vitreous  and  is  investigating  the  roles  of  shrinkage  and  expansion  of  the  vitre- 
ous in  the  production  of  retinal  detachment  and  glaucoma  respectively.  The 
Foundation  has  provided  funds  for  two  research  problems  now  being  carried 
out  by  graduate  students,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical 
Science. 

Dr.  Arnold  Knapp,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Department,  became  active 
again  on  January  i  and  brought  with  him  from  the  staff  of  the  Knapp  Memo- 
rial Hospital  Drs.  Osgood  Perkins  and  Ludwig  von  Sallmann  who  received 
appointments  as  Associate  and  Research  Associate  respectively.  On  April  i 
Dr.  Le  Grand  Hardy  joined  the  Department  as  Assistant  Clinical  Professor 
and  will  concern  himself  particularly  with  studies  on  functional  testing  of  the 
eye.  There  were  no  resignations  during  the  year. 

The  basic  science  course  for  residents  of  our  own  and  affiliated  institutions 
was  expanded  this  year  to  cover  a  total  of  eleven  subjects  in  informal  lectures 
or  seminar  periods.  The  Departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pharma- 
cology again  cooperated  in  the  teaching.  Of  the  eight  residents  participating 
in  the  course,  five  started  experimental  studies  as  part  of  the  requirement  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science. 

The  research  program  of  the  Department  progressed  satisfactorily  during 
the  year,  and  twenty-four  clinical  and  laboratory  studies  were  published.  Pro- 
fessor George  Smelser  continued  his  studies  on  the  water  and  fat  content  of 
orbital  and  other  tissues  in  experimental  exophthalmos  and  completed  a  study 
with  Dr.  Louis  Levin,  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  showing  the  identity 
of  the  thyrotropic  and  "antagonist"  principles  of  the  anterior  pituitary  gland. 
Other  studies  in  progress  included:  the  attempted  production  in  hypothyroid 
animals  of  cataract  by  the  administration  of  dinitrophenol;  an  analysis  of  the 
structure  and  proliferation  rate  of  the  normal  lens  and  lens  epithelium;  and 
the  effect  of  replacing  orbital  contents  with  fat  from  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Professor  Karl  Meyer  continued  his  work  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
Martin  H.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Gladys  L.  Hobby  on  mucopolysaccharides  and 
the  enzymes  directed  against  these  substances,  especially  hyaluronic  acid 
and  its  specific  enzyme.  The  latter  has  become  of  wide  bacteriological  and 
physiological  interest  through  the  discovery  by  some  English  authors  of  the 
hyaluronic  acid-splitting  property  of  the  so-called  "spreading  factor."  The 
polysaccharide  acid  of  the  cornea  has  been  found  to  be  the  sulfuric  acid  ester 
of  hyaluronic  acid,  and  the  possible  role  of  this  acid  in  the  transparency  of  the 
cornea  is  under  study.  These  investigations  are  being  assisted  by  a  grant  from 
the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation.  Professor  Meyer  also  completed  a 
study  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Webb  W.  Chamberlain  on  the  distribution 
of  sulfapyridine  and  sulfanilamide  between  the  blood  and  cornea,  which  re- 
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vealed  the  strong  absorption  of  these  drugs  by  the  cornea,  and  continued  a 
study  with  Dr.  Gerard  T.  De  Voe  on  the  role  of  vitamins  C  and  K  deficiency 
in  postoperative  ocular  hemorrhage. 

Professor  Richard  Thompson  continued  his  study  of  natural  resistance  to 
infection  and,  with  Dr.  Edward  Gallardo,  completed  a  study  of  the  mechanism 
of  antibacterial  effects  produced  by  nonspecific  protein  injections.  Further 
studies  included:  the  mechanism  of  Grenz  ray  influence  on  corneal  infections, 
with  Dr.  Raymond  Pfeiffer;  the  chemoprophylaxis  and  chemotherapy  of 
staphylococcus  and  streptococcus  panophthalmitis  in  mice;  studies  on  uveitis; 
and  tests  for  pathogenicity  of  staphylococci. 

Professor  Manuel  U.  Troncoso  continued  his  glaucoma  investigations  and 
supervised  a  gonioscopic  study  by  Dr.  Gerard  De  Voe  of  the  angle  after  opera- 
tions for  the  relief  of  glaucoma.  Professor  John  P.  Macnie  completed  a  chemi- 
cal and  experimental  study  of  the  ocular  manifestations  of  lymphogranuloma 
venereum  and  is  continuing  a  study  in  tissue  culture  and  animal  inoculation 
of  aqueous  removed  from  cases  of  uveitis.  Dr.  Hugh  S.  McKeown  completed 
a  study  of  retinal  hemorrhage  in  the  newborn,  and  Dr.  Frank  D.  Carroll  re- 
ported a  study  of  ioo  cases  of  retrobulbar  neuritis. 

Professor  Thygeson  continued  his  study  of  external  ocular  infections  and 
reported  on  the  sulfanilamide  therapy  of  trachoma  and  inclusion  conjuncti- 
vitis, the  microscopic  diagnosis  of  trachoma,  and  the  cultivation  of  conjunc- 
tivitis- and  keratitis-producing  agents  on  the  chorioallantoic  membrane  of  the 
developing  chick  embryo.  Problems  under  investigation  include:  the  epidemi- 
ology of  inclusion  conjunctivitis;  toxoid  therapy  of  staphylococcic  kerato- 
conjunctivitis; the  possible  role  of  riboflavin  deficiency  in  keratitis;  and  the 
epidemiology  of  diplobacillary  conjunctivitis. 

Professor  Algernon  B.  Reese  analyzed  a  series  of  tumors  and  tumor-like 
lesions  of  the  orbit,  utilizing  material  collected  in  the  pathological  laboratory 
during  the  past  ten  years.  With  Dr.  John  S.  McGavic  he  reported  a  study  of 
primary  glaucoma  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  diastolic  blood  pressure  and 
arteriosclerosis  on  the  fields  of  vision.  His  other  studies  included:  an  anatomi- 
cal survey  of  structures  of  the  eye  having  clinical  and  surgical  significance;  the 
relation  of  diseases  of  the  optic  nerve  to  tuberous  sclerosis;  and  a  pathological 
classification  of  eye  lesions. 

Professor  John  H.  Dunnington  reported  on  the  results  of  treatment  of  ocu- 
lar disease  with  sulfanilamide.  Professor  Daniel  B.  Kirby  published  articles 
dealing  with  the  technique  of  surgical  correction  of  blepharoptosis,  acute 
hydrops  of  cornea  complicating  keratoconus,  dental  infection  and  the  eye,  and 
fistulizing  cicatrices  and  prolapse  of  the  iris  following  imperfect  healing  of 
wounds  after  cataract  extraction.  Professor  Arnold  Knapp  reported  on  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  associated  with  cupping  and  low  tension.  Professor  Gordon 
M.  Bruce  published  a  historical  study  on  the  ancient  origins  of  artificial  eyes 
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and  reported  an  investigation  of  keratoconjunctivitis  sicca  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  closure  of  the  lacrimal  puncta. 

The  Department  sponsored  two  scientific  exhibits  at  the  June  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  one  by  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Pfeiffer  on  the 
roentgenography  of  the  optic  canals  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Robert  Lambert  on 
the  significant  structural  features  of  the  ocular  circulation. 

The  Department  again  participated  actively  at  the  Chicago  meeting  in  the 
graduate  teaching  conducted  by  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
and  Otolaryngology.  Members  of  the  staff  also  participated  in  short  gradu- 
ate courses  given  in  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Washington,  Ann  Arbor,  and 
Rochester. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OTOLARYNGOLOGY 
Professor  John  D.  Kernan,  Executive  Officer 

During  the  year  the  Department  has  attempted  to  concentrate  its  undergradu- 
ate teaching  in  small  groups  with  individual  instructors  assigned  to  each 
group.  The  groups  are  rotated  each  day  so  that  they  are  able  to  get  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  clinical  problems  in  otolaryngology.  The  ward  rounds 
under  Professors  Kernan  and  George  Brighton  have  continued  during  this 
year  with  bedside  demonstration  of  the  hospital  problems  in  otolaryngology. 
One  of  the  sessions  in  each  group  is  devoted  to  bronchoscopic  instruction.  Dur- 
ing this  session  bronchoscopic  technique  is  demonstrated  in  the  operating 
room  and  individual  students  are  assigned  to  cases  for  pneumonography  with 
lipiodol.  Following  the  operative  sessions  Professors  Kernan  and  Brighton 
and  Dr.  Daniel  Baker  conduct  round-table  discussions  on  the  indications  and 
contraindications  for  bronchoscopy  as  well  as  illustrative  cases  of  pulmonary 
disease  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  air  and  food  passages.  The  bedside  instruc- 
tion is  also  conducted  in  the  Babies  Hospital  where  the  student  is  enabled  to 
observe  the  problems  of  otolaryngology  in  pediatrics. 

The  graduate  teaching  in  the  Department  during  the  last  year  has  been 
considerably  expanded.  The  Department  has  undertaken  to  give  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  basic  sciences  to  graduate  students  who  have  been  appointed 
to  the  resident  staffs  in  otolaryngology  at  the  following  hospitals:  St.  Luke's, 
Mt.  Sinai,  and  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  plan  of  study  is 
outlined  to  give  to  the  individual  resident  a  foundation  in  the  basic  laboratory 
sciences  associated  with  the  specialty  of  otolaryngology.  Some  of  the  residents 
who  avail  themselves  of  further  study  may  become  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science.  It  has  been  the  hope  of  the  Department  that 
this  basic  science  training  might  enable  the  men  who  have  undertaken  the 
work  to  advance  the  science  of  otolaryngology  through  further  clinical  and 
laboratory  research. 
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Professor  Edmund  P.  Fowler,  Jr.,  has  continued  his  studies  in  the  problem 
of  microscopy  of  the  ear  and  in  the  problem  of  otosclerosis  under  a  grant  of 
the  American  Otological  Society.  Dr.  Bartley  J.  Howley  and  Dr.  Robert  Little 
are  cooperating  on  an  experiment  designed  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of 
seasickness.  Dr.  Franz  Altmann  has  been  studying  the  labyrinthine  capsules 
of  wild  birds  in  an  effort  to  find  out  if  changes  reported  by  Wittmack  in  chick- 
ens are  due  to  dietary  deficiencies  which  often  occur  in  captive  animals.  Pro- 
fessor Fowler's  research  has  continued  in  the  experiments  in  the  fistulization 
of  the  labyrinth  in  monkeys  and  the  study  of  the  effect  of  sulphanilamide  in 
acute  otitis  media.  Dr.  Page  Northington  has  continued  his  studies  with  the 
Department  of  Neurology  at  the  Neurological  Institute  in  the  equilibatory 
apparatus. 

Professors  Kernan  and  Brighton  have  given  two  clinical  courses  in  bronchos- 
copy to  practitioners  in  otolaryngology.  Dr.  Sylvester  Daly  has  continued 
his  studies  on  chlorophyll  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology.  Dr.  Robert 
McCollum  has  continued  his  association  with  the  Department  of  Medicine  in 
the  Arthritic  Clinic.  During  the  year  members  of  the  Department  including 
Dr.  Harry  Neivert,  Dr.  Arthur  Cracovaner,  Professor  Kernan,  and  Professor 
Brighton  have  contributed  sections  to  a  loose-leaf  volume  on  the  surgery  of 
the  nose  and  throat.  Professor  Fowler  has  edited  a  loose-leaf  volume  on  the 
medical  diseases  of  the  ear.  Dr.  Bruno  L.  Griesman  has  continued  his  study 
of  the  larynx  with  the  stroboscope.  Dr.  George  O'Kane  and  Dr.  Edmund 
Bilchick  have  been  making  a  clinical  survey  of  the  effect  of  sulphanilamide 
on  the  incidence  of  surgical  mastoid  disease  in  children.  Professor  Brighton 
and  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Freidman,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  William  B.  Snow  in 
the  division  of  physiotherapy,  have  been  making  a  detailed  study  of  the  effect 
of  high-frequency  short-wave  diathermy  on  vasomotor  rhinitis  and  various 
sinus  diseases. 

During  the  past  year  members  of  the  Department  have  taken  considerable 
interest  in  the  activities  of  the  medical  library  and  several  additions  to  the 
files  in  otolaryngology  have  been  made. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

Professor  James  W.  Jobling,  Executive  Officer 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Simms,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  has  continued  his 
research  work  in  the  Department.  New  appointments  include  Dr.  Robert  D. 
Beech,  of  the  Passavant  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago;  Dr.  Gustave  J.  Dam- 
min,  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston;  and  Dr.  Robert  A.  Kritz- 
ler,  who  has  just  completed  his  medical  studies  at  the  Cornell  Medical  School. 
Dr.  Lucien  Pascucci,  Assistant  in  Radiology,  has  been  working  in  the  De- 
partment for  the  past  year.  Dr.  Erik  J.  Kraus,  formerly  Professor  of  Pathology 
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at  the  University  of  Prague,  resigned  his  position  here  as  Visiting  Professor  of 
Pathology  on  December  15,  1939,  to  take  up  his  duties  as  pathologist  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Dr.  Hugo  Hellendall,  using  material 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  this  department  and  the  laboratory  of  surgical  pathol- 
ogy, is  compiling  data  on  the  occurrence  of  multiple  primary  malignant 
tumors.  Dr.  Frederick  Johnson  has  been  working  as  a  volunteer  in  the  De- 
partment during  the  past  year.  Dr.  Theodore  Rosen,  as  the  holder  of  a  fellow- 
ship in  neuropathology,  worked  in  this  department  from  July  1,  1939,  to 
January  1,  1940.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Graber  and  Dr.  Nathan  Hirschfeld  assisted  in 
the  teaching  of  the  dental  students  in  the  course  in  pathology. 

Lectures  were  given  during  the  course  in  pathology  for  the  second  year 
students  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Schoenheimer,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry; 
Dr.  Richard  E.  Shope,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  at 
Princeton;  Dr.  William  H.  Woglom,  Associate  Professor  of  Cancer  Research; 
Dr.  David  Marine,  of  Montefiore  Hospital;  and  Dr.  George  F.  Cahill,  Pro- 
fessor of  Urology.  Assistant  Professor  Hans  Smetana  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
teaching  of  the  dental  students,  and  the  lectures  to  the  student  nurses  have 
been  given  by  Dr.  William  H.  Carnes,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

The  routine  pathological  work  of  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  has  been 
carried  out  as  in  past  years  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Coler  and  Dr. 
John  H.  Boyd.  The  regular  course  in  gynecological  and  obstetrical  pathology 
as  given  in  the  senior  year  has  been  maintained.  New  microscopic  slides  and 
gross  specimens  have  been  added  from  time  to  time  to  bring  the  course  up  to 
date.  Pathological  reports  of  interesting  current  cases  have  been  presented  to 
the  staff  at  the  bimonthly  conferences. 

Baby  autopsies  are  still  being  done  by  Professor  Beryl  Paige,  of  Babies 
Hospital,  inasmuch  as  the  Babies  Hospital  staff  is  in  charge  of  Sloane  Hospi- 
tal's Pediatric  Service.  The  routine  preparation  of  tissues,  cutting  of  sections, 
and  filing  of  slides  is  done  in  the  Sloane  laboratory. 

In  1939  there  were  100  deaths  at  the  Babies  Hospital;  necropsies  were  per- 
formed on  forty-four.  Necropsies  were  performed  on  fifty-six  newborn  infants 
and  stillbirths  from  the  Sloane  service.  The  routine  work  also  included  the 
examination  of  263  surgical  specimens. 

Seventy  autopsies  were  performed  on  patients  from  the  Neurological  Insti- 
tute. Neurosurgical  specimens  totaling  306  were  examined  during  the  year. 

Monthly  clinico-pathological  conferences  have  been  held  for  each  of  the 
neurological  services  and  weekly  demonstrations  of  pathological  material  for 
the  Neurosurgical  Service.  Daily  instruction  for  one  hour  in  histologic  neuro- 
pathology has  been  given  the  interns  on  the  Neuropathology  Service. 

Dr.  David  Shemin,  Dr.  Edith  E.  Sproul,  and  Professor  Jobling  have  been 
investigating  the  possibility  of  isolating  the  transmissible  agent  of  the  Rous 
chicken  tumor  No.  1  by  precipitation  with  basic  proteins,  followed  by  further 
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attempts  at  separation  by  the  electrophoretic  technique.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  practically  all  of  the  active  agent  can  be  precipitated  with  basic  proteins, 
namely  papain  and  histone,  without  loss  of  activity.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Horn  is 
attempting  to  demonstrate  a  filtrable  agent  for  mammalian  tumors. 

Professor  Abner  Wolf  and  Dr.  David  Cowen  are  attempting  to  produce 
both  intra-  and  extramedullary  tumors  of  the  nervous  system  by  the  im- 
plantation of  methylcholanthrene  into  C3H  mice.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to 
study  the  failure  of  gliomas  to  metastasize  outside  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  to  study  possible  methods  of  modifying  the  growth  of  these  tumors. 

A  description  of  spinal  cord  tumors  is  being  prepared  to  be  included  in  a 
book  by  Dr.  Charles  Elsberg,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Neurological  Surgery, 
on  the  surgery  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Professor  Simms,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Nettie  Stillman  and  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Stolman,  has  separated  the  anti  B  factor  from  blood  serum  in  crude  form. 
Professor  Simms  has  found  that  the  exponential  increase  with  age  in  the  mor- 
tality from  infectious,  organic,  and  vascular  disease  gives  information  concern- 
ing the  mechanism  of  senescent  changes. 

Dr.  Carnes,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Robert  F.  Loeb,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
and  co-workers,  is  investigating  the  metabolic  effects  of  large  doses  of  desoxy- 
corticosterone  acetate  administered  over  long  periods  to  different  animals. 

The  studies  made  by  Dr.  Dorothy  Andersen  on  cystic  fibrosis  of  the  pan- 
creas have  been  in  normal  infants  and  children  and  in  those  with  pancreatic 
deficiency  and  celiac  disease.  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Radiology 
the  production  of  abnormal  intestinal  motility  by  deficient  diets  is  being 
studied.  Professor  Homer  D.  Kesten  and  Dr.  Dorothy  R.  Meeker  have  con- 
tinued their  studies  on  the  effect  of  high-protein  diets  on  cholesterol  sclerosis 
in  rabbits. 

Professor  Alwin  M.  Pappenheimer  and  Dr.  Marianne  Goettsch,  Instructor 
in  Biochemistry,  have  pursued  their  work  on  certain  nutritional  disorders  of 
animals  associated  with  deprivation  of  vitamin  E.  Dr.  Benjamin  N.  Berg  in 
collaboration  with  Professor  Theodore  Zucker  and  Miss  Margaret  Young  has 
studied  nutritional  gastritis  in  rats  during  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Julia  T.  Weld 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Mitchell  with  Professor  William  C.  Von  Glahn  are  studying 
the  relationship  of  deficiencies  in  the  diet  to  anaphylaxis  in  the  white  rat. 

Professor  Von  Glahn  and  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Flinn,  Associate  Professor  of 
Industrial  Hygiene,  are  continuing  their  observations  on  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  and  thiamin  chloride  upon  the  liver  lesions  produced  by 
arsenates.  Last  year  a  series  of  experiments  was  begun  by  Dr.  Sproul  and  Dr. 
Elmer  Key  Sanders  to  determine  the  effect  of  an  absence  of  external  pancreatic 
secretion  upon  the  absorption  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamin  K  and  hence  on 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  Professor 
Zucker  and  his  assistants,  Miss  Margaret  Young  and  Miss  Lillian  Hall,  is  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  factors  concerned  in  rachitic  growth. 
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Professor  Smetana  has  continued  his  important  study  on  photo-oxidation  of 
antigen  and  antibodies,  employing  the  Tiselius  electrophoresis  apparatus  to 
record  the  change  in  pattern  of  egg  albumin,  anti-egg  albumin  rabbit  serum, 
and  antipneumococcus  horse  serum.  Professor  Wolf,  Dr.Cowen,  and  Professor 
Paige  have  continued  their  interesting  work  on  toxoplasmic  encephalomyelitis. 
Work  on  the  pathogenesis  and  histopathology  of  the  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  system  in  mice  produced  by  a  virus  isolated  from  the  S-K  New  Haven 
strain  of  poliomyelitis  is  being  carried  on  in  association  with  Professor  Claus 
Jungeblut  and  Dr.  Murray  Sanders,  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology.  In 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Ottomer  E.  Raezer,  of  the  Neurological  Institute, 
attempts  are  being  made  to  produce  hypertension  in  cats  by  the  Page  method 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  abnormal  effects  on  cerebral  circulation. 

A  survey  of  the  spleens  from  patients  having  Laennec's  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
has  been  carried  out  by  Professor  Kesten  with  Dr.  Mary  White  and  Professor 
William  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Department  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Carnes  has  been 
making  a  study  of  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  infection  in  routine  autopsies, 
which  was  begun  at  the  Baltimore  City  Hospital  in  1938,  continued  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  1939,  and  will  be  concluded  with  the  additional 
cases  accumulated  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  up  to  this  summer. 

Dr.  Saul  Jarcho  with  Dr.  Andersen  has  been  making  a  study  of  autotrans- 
plantation  of  splenic  tissue.  Dr.  Johnson  with  Professor  Smetana  has  been 
studying  reactions  in  tubular  epithelium  of  kidneys  which  have  been  called 
"degenerative"  in  nephrosis  and  nephritis.  Dr.  Donald  D.  Parker  has  begun 
experiments  on  the  eflfect  of  muscular  activity  on  the  distribution  of  trichinella 
larvae  in  rats. 

Dr.  F.  Levering  Neely  has  been  investigating  the  treatment  of  experimental 
asthma  with  histaminase.  Histaminase,  a  preparation  of  hog  intestinal  mucosa 
and  kidney,  supplied  by  the  Winthrop  Chemical  Company,  was  assayed  and 
found  to  inactivate  histamine  under  certain  conditions. 

Assistance  toward  the  research  work  of  the  Department  has  been  received 
from  the  following  sources,  to  which  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made:  the 
Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation;  the  John  and  Mary  Markle  Foundation;  William 
R.  Warner  and  Company;  University  Patents,  Inc.;  Research  Fund  of  Colum- 
bia University;  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  the  Friedsam  Foundation;  Mrs. 
John  Stein;  Mr.  Sidney  Jarcho;  and  Mrs.  Julia  T.  Weld. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDIATRICS 

Professor  A.  Ashley  Weech,  Acting  Executive  Officer 
Professor  Rustin  Mcintosh,  Carpentier  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  has  been  on  a 
sabbatical  half  year  beginning  February  1,  1940,  during  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Holt  and  Mcintosh  textbook 
on  Diseases  of  Children.  This  edition  should  be  ready  sometime  in  the  latter 
months  of  1940. 
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Dr.  Richard  L.  Day  resigned  in  December,  1939,  to  accept  the  position  of 
Instructor  in  Pediatrics  at  the  Cornell  University  Medical  School.  Dr.  Day's 
interest  in  problems  associated  with  energy  metabolism  led  him  to  accept  this 
opportunity  to  associate  himself  with  a  group  of  investigators  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  same  field. 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  during  the  past  year  in  the  method 
of  teaching  the  medical  students.  With  the  thought  of  rendering  work  in  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  more  worth  while  to  our  attending  physicians  Professor 
Donovan  J.  McCune  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  daily  clinics  and  demonstra- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  this  group.  The  special  weekly  seminars  for  the  in- 
struction of  interns  and  residents,  which  were  started  three  years  ago,  continue 
to  win  the  approval  of  the  hospital  house  officers.  The  principle  of  providing  in- 
struction for  interns  has  been  extended  by  arrangements  which  permit  each 
house  officer  to  spend  one  morning  a  week  for  four  months  in  discussions  of 
case  material  with  Dr.  William  S.  Langford  in  the  Pediatric  Psychiatric  Clinic. 

The  publications  from  the  Department  during  the  past  academic  year 
number  thirty-four,  including  seven  from  the  Normal  Child  Development 
Study.  In  previous  reports  Professor  Mcintosh  has  seen  fit  to  call  attention  to 
the  pressing  need  of  the  Department  for  increased  laboratory  space  which 
can  be  devoted  to  fundamental  investigations.  The  nature  of  the  departmental 
publications  continues  to  reflect  this  need.  It  seems  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
the  intimate  association  between  the  University  department  and  the  Babies 
Hospital  and  the  rapidly  expanding  importance  of  laboratory  aids  to  diagnosis 
and  therapy  are  rendering  this  situation  continually  more  pressing.  Com- 
promises in  space  and  time  must  constantly  be  made  in  order  that  the  Depart- 
ment can  continue  its  obligation  of  offering  to  the  Hospital  facilities  embodied 
in  new  laboratory  procedures. 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Hattie  E.  Alexander  on  the  serum  treatment  of 
H.  influenzae  meningitis  are  beginning  to  attract  wide  attention.  Requests  for 
the  serum,  developed  by  her  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Michael  Heidel- 
berger,  have  been  received  from  a  number  of  prominent  clinics.  The  cooper- 
ation of  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons  has  been  enlisted  which  is  now  relieving  Dr. 
Alexander  of  the  labor  of  preparing  the  serum.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that 
the  importance  of  this  work  has  received  recognition  in  the  form  of  a  generous 
grant-in-aid  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 

Dr.  Dorothy  H.  Andersen  has  continued  her  fundamental  investigations  of 
the  relationship  between  secretions  of  the  pancreas  and  the  coeliac  syndrome. 
The  E.  Mead  Johnson  Award  for  Research  in  Pediatrics  for  the  year  1938  was 
conferred  on  Dr.  Andersen  by  the  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  At  the  time  of  the 
award  in  Cincinnati  Dr.  Andersen  presented  a  paper  entitled  "Cystic  Fibrosis 
of  the  Pancreas,  Vitamin  A  Deficiency,  and  Bronchiectasis." 

Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt,  Dr.  Leonard  T.  Davidson,  and  their  associates 
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have  made  progress  in  their  studies  of  bilirubinemia  during  the  neonatal 
period.  This  work  has  been  possible  only  through  the  generous  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Obstetrics.  Professor  John  D.  Lyttle  has  continued  his  in- 
vestigations in  the  general  field  of  diseases  of  the  kidney.  In  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Elvira  Goettsch  he  has  been  conducting  clinical  and  animal  experi- 
ments with  an  amino  acid  clearance  test  with  a  view  to  unraveling  the  role  of 
the  liver  in  states  of  hypoproteinemia.  Professor  McCune  has  continued  his 
laboratory  studies  of  certain  unusual  diseases  characterized  by  faulty  miner- 
alization of  the  skeleton.  Professor  Beryl  H.  Paige,  in  collaboration  with  Pro- 
fessor Abner  Wolf,  both  of  the  Department  of  Pathology,  has  made  important 
progress  in  her  study  of  toxoplasma  infections  in  the  infant.  New  clinical 
material  of  unusual  interest  has  added  to  the  significance  of  this  work. 

Professor  Howard  H.  Mason  is  still  carrying  out  intensive  studies  in  the 
field  of  disordered  carbohydrate  metabolism.  In  association  with  Dr.  Andersen 
important  facts  and  experiments  have  been  assembled  which  bear  on  the 
etiology  of  von  Gierke's  disease.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Hilde  Bruch  into 
the  metabolic  and  psychosomatic  factors  responsible  for  obesity  in  childhood 
have  been  culminating  in  a  series  of  important  contributions  to  the  literature. 
This  work  continues  to  receive  support  from  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation. 
Dr.  Grace  C.  Hardy  is  pursuing  her  investigations  into  the  pathogenesis  of 
vaginitis  during  childhood. 

Professor  Weech  and  associates  are  engaged  in  assaying  a  series  of  important 
food  proteins  to  determine  their  efficacy  in  promoting  the  synthesis  of  serum 
albumin.  They  have  also  developed  a  bilirubin  clearance  test  which  is  being 
used  to  assess  the  function  of  the  liver. 

Numerous  experimental  projects  are  under  way  in  the  Normal  Child  De- 
velopment Study  which  receives  its  support  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
The  major  studies  follow  an  organized  plan  of  observing  the  course  of  de- 
velopment over  a  number  of  years  of  life.  The  Study  was  organized  primarily 
to  facilitate  serial  observations  on  the  course  of  development  in  individual 
children.  Several  independent  lines  of  investigation  were  undertaken  in  order 
that  full  advantage  might  accrue  from  the  opportunity  to  observe  a  single 
group  of  children.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  multiple  longitudinal  obser- 
vations of  the  type  now  under  way  will  be  successful  in  unfolding  definite 
patterns  of  individual  development  in  such  a  way  that  findings  in  one  field 
of  inquiry  will  permit  prediction  of  findings  in  another,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
observations  at  one  age  will  allow  foresight  into  behavior  and  personal  charac- 
teristics at  a  later  age.  A  conviction  has  arisen  that  growth  is  not  a  haphazard 
phenomenon,  that  certain  discoverable  laws  must  guide  its  course. 

The  studies  on  behavior  and  the  nervous  system  constitute  the  central  ac- 
tivity around  which  the  Normal  Child  Development  Study  has  been  organized. 
They  are  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Myrtle  B.  McGraw.  Thirteen  other 
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specific  research  projects  are  being  pursued  under  Professor  Weech,  the 
Director,  who  is  aided  by  Drs.  Richard  L.  Day,  Joseph  R.  Smith,  Louis  Long, 
Ancel  P.  Weinbach,  Kenneth  W.  Breeze,  Robert  S.  Childs,  Robert  V.  D. 
Campbell,  Dana  I.  Crandall,  Vera  T.  Dammann,  and  Helen  R.  Benjamin.  In 
addition,  many  members  of  the  Medical  Center  staff  from  other  departments 
and  interested  psychologists  from  other  schools  have  contributed  to  these  in- 
vestigations on  a  volunteer  basis. 

The  Holt  Fellowship  was  held  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Schlesinger  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1939,  and  by  Dr.  Virginia  Strong  from  October  1,  1939,  to  De- 
cember 31, 1939.  The  Koplik  Children's  Scholarship  was  held  by  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Christian  from  January  1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1940. 

The  Dr.  William  Perry  Watson  Prize  was  awarded  jointly  to  George  C. 
Hennig  and  F.  Irby  Stephens. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor  Charles  C.  Lieb,  Executive  Officer 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  teaching  and  research  personnel, 
but  there  has  been  no  noteworthy  alteration  in  the  teaching  program  for 
undergraduate  students. 

Effective  July  1,  1939,  Dorothy  Webster  Martin,  Ph.D.,  resigned  from  the 
staff  as  Research  Assistant  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Department  of  Physiology 
at  Clark  University.  Mr.  Leo  Pomerantz  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  her  resignation.  Dr.  Wirt  S.  Scott,  Jr.,  resigned  as  Instructor  in 
Pharmacology  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  resident  in  medicine  at  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  but  kindly  continued  to  conduct  one  of  the  conferences.  Dr. 
Alan  Leslie,  former  volunteer,  was  promoted  to  Research  Assistant.  Dr.  Israel 
Shulman  resigned  as  Research  Assistant  to  accept  a  residency  in  medicine  at 
the  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases  at  Welfare  Island.  Dr.  Solomon  Disick  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Pharmacology  to  assist  in  postgraduate  teaching. 

A  new  course,  human  pharmacology,  was  inaugurated  as  an  elective  for 
third  year  students  this  year.  It  consisted  of  ten  two-hour  conferences  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis  Hirschhorn,  Instructor.  It  was  so  popular  that  the 
course  had  to  be  repeated  twice  in  each  trimester.  The  reports  are  most  en- 
couraging and  evidently  it  fills  a  real  need. 

Eight  graduate  students  from  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  reported 
for  the  graduate  course.  There  were  ten  sessions  of  two  hours  each.  The  basic 
theories  that  underlie  pharmacologic  action  and  the  experiments  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  members  of  the  staff  of  this  department.  The  practical  application 
of  drugs  in  ophthalmology  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Ludwig  von  Sallmann,  Re- 
search Associate  in  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology. 

Research  work  has  continued  in  the  major  fields  of  interest  of  the  individual 
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members  of  the  staff.  Professor  Michael  G.  Mulinos  and  Mr.  Leo  Pomerantz 
have  extended  their  work  on  inanition  and  its  effects  upon  the  endocrine 
organs.  Mr.  William  G.  Schoch  of  the  second  year  class  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  the  measuring  of  areas  of  gland  sections  in  connection  with  this 
work. 

The  Philip  Morris  Fund  has  been  used  to  investigate  the  toxic  properties  of 
the  water-soluble  ethers  and  related  compounds  such  as  sucrose.  Dr.  Shulman 
and  Professor  Mulinos  continued  their  studies  of  the  effects  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing on  the  peripheral  vascular  system. 

Dr.  Leslie  and  Professor  Mulinos  are  studying  coronary  occlusion  produced 
by  the  operative  ligation  of  an  arterial  coronary  branch. The  effects  of  anoxemia 
are  to  be  reported  in  the  American  Heart  Journal,  and  the  effects  of  digitalis, 
ouabain,  papaverine,  theophylline,  and  the  nitrites  are  being  studied.  Dr. 
Mary  E.  Lojkin  is  working  on  the  chemistry  of  the  excretion  production  of 
the  glycols  and  of  ethyl  glycerine.  She  is  also  assisting  in  the  inanition  work 
by  making  the  extremely  delicate  determination  of  ascorbic  acid  in  the  adrenal 
glands. 

In  collaboration  with  Professor  Karl  Meyer,  of  the  Eye  Institute,  the  De- 
partment has  continued  the  work  begun  last  year  upon  the  chemical  physi- 
ology of  the  fluid  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

Dr.  Disick  and  Professor  Mulinos  in  collaboration  with  Professors  Garfield 
Powell  and  J.  Enrique  Zanetti,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  at  Columbia 
College,  have  been  investigating  the  pharmacological  properties  of  eleven 
furfuryl  amine  derivatives  and  of  a  large  number  of  "sympathomimetic" 
amines  synthesized  by  their  students  in  chemistry. 

Dr.  Clifford  Spingarn  and  Professor  Mulinos  are  investigating  the  water 
metabolism  of  dogs  under  various  endocrine  substances  in  excess  and  after 
removal  of  the  various  glands  of  the  body.  Dr.  Morris  Dworin  and  Professor 
Mulinos,  using  the  funds  made  available  by  Upjohn  Company,  are  continuing 
work  with  the  nasal  mirror.  Mr.  Arthur  Leslie  Drew,  of  the  third  year  class, 
has  continued  to  assist  Professor  Mulinos  with  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of 
benzedrine  and  other  benzyl  amines  on  the  pupil  and  nictitating  membrane 
of  the  eye.  The  work  was  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  the  Smith,  Kline,  and 
French  Fund. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Magnus  I.  Gregersen,  Executive  Officer 

The  changes  instituted  this  year  in  the  medical  course  grew  out  of  the  reali- 
zation that  the  conventional  approach  to  laboratory  exercises  generally  fails 
to  arouse  the  student's  full  interest,  to  develop  his  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness, and  to  give  him  a  true  understanding  of  the  scientific  method.  Sections 
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of  the  laboratory  manual  were  revised  to  include  only  a  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem or  principle  under  consideration,  leaving  it  to  the  student  to  devise  the 
experimental  solution  or  proof.  After  a  short  time  the  students  responded 
admirably  to  this  challenge  and,  in  terms  of  experimental  results,  accomplished 
as  much  or  more  under  this  plan  as  when  detailed  directions  were  given. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  change  made  in  the  teaching  this  year  was  the 
addition  of  a  series  of  experiments  demonstrating  various  types  of  disturbances 
in  the  salt  and  water  balance.  Experiments  of  this  nature  require  rather  elabo- 
rate equipment,  and  they  were  therefore  conducted  in  the  research  laboratories 
under  the  direction  of  three  members  of  the  staff  who  are  especially  interested 
in  these  problems.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  cooperated 
in  supervising  and  providing  facilities  for  some  of  the  chemical  determinations 
that  the  students  were  required  to  make.  Members  of  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry took  part  also  in  the  discussion  of  the  results.  Each  group  of  five 
students  was  assigned  a  different  problem  and  was  requested  to  present  the 
results  and  interpretations  at  a  symposium.  The  quality  of  the  reports  and  the 
lively  discussion  that  followed  each  report  gave  evidence  that  the  responsibility 
thrust  upon  the  students  in  the  assigning  of  fairly  broad  problems  which  re- 
quired the  collaborative  efforts  of  several  groups  was  effective  in  arousing  a 
mature  interest  in  the  work. 

As  part  of  the  instruction  in  metabolism  and  temperature  regulation  the 
class  was  given  a  special  lecture  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Herrington,  Associate  Director  of 
the  Pierce  Foundation  Laboratories  of  the  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Professor  Horatio  B.  Williams  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  radio 
interference  and  related  problems.  Professor  Frank  H.  Pike  is  continuing  his 
researches  in  neurophysiology.  Professor  Ernest  L.  Scott  is  working  with  the 
application  of  statistical  methods  to  experimental  physiology  and  is  continuing 
his  active  interest  in  carbohydrate  metabolism. 

Professor  Kenneth  S.  Cole  has  been  making  a  fruitful  investigation  of  the 
electrical  phenomena  associated  with  conduction  in  the  giant  nerve  fiber  of  the 
squid.  His  observations  stand  out  as  some  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  nerve  physiology  in  recent  years. 

The  investigations  by  Professor  W.  S.  Root  and  Dr.  F.  F.  McAllister  on  the 
function  of  the  sympathetic  system  in  maintaining  the  circulation  under  ether 
anesthesia  have  gone  forward  rapidly.  These  investigators  have  accumulated 
extensive  data  on  various  blood  changes  produced  by  ether  in  spinal  and 
completely  sympathectomized  animals. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Holmes  reported  his  work  on  a  peculiar  renal  phenomenon  that 
appears  in  dogs  after  restoration  to  a  normal  water  balance  following  dehy- 
dration. Dr.  Richard  J.  Bing  is  continuing  his  perfusion  studies,  and  has  been 
analyzing  the  physiological  properties  of  renal  extracts  believed  to  be  of  im- 
portance in  connection  with  renal  hypertension.  Dr.  Elizabeth  E.  Painter  has 
published  a  final  report  of  her  work  on  the  determination  of  total  body  water 
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with  sulfanilamide  and  urea.  Professor  John  L.  Nickerson  has  completed  a 
new  and  simple  type  of  photoelectric  spectrophotometer  which  promises  to 
be  useful  over  a  wide  range  of  the  spectrum.  He  has  also  been  testing  the 
new  technique  of  ballistocardiography  and  is  taking  part  in  the  investiga- 
tions which  are  being  carried  out  with  the  newly  completed  air-conditioned 
chamber. 

Professor  Gregersen  has  shown  that  reflex  elevation  of  the  blood  pressure 
brought  about  by  clamping  the  carotid  arteries  (carotid  sinus  reflex)  has  no 
measurable  effect  on  the  over-all  capillary  blood  pressure  since  the  plasma 
volume  remains  unchanged.  This  work  also  indicated  that  the  reflex  increase 
in  vasomotor  tone  does  not  involve  a  discharge  of  sympathetic  fibers  to  the 
spleen  or  to  the  adrenal  medulla.  In  view  of  this  and  earlier  work  by  the  same 
investigator  showing  that  adrenaline  in  physiological  amounts  does  not  cause 
drastic  reduction  in  plasma  volume  in  the  dog  it  would  appear  that  the  decrease 
in  the  circulating  blood  volume  observed  in  shock  cannot  be  ascribed  primarily 
to  vasoconstriction  and  hyperactivity  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

A  number  of  medical  students  are  continuing  to  devote  their  summers  to 
physiological  investigations  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  staff  who 
remain  in  residence  during  the  summer.  Mr.  L.  W.  Jarcho,  third  year  student, 
working  with  Professor  Root,  recently  published  a  paper  and  is  now  investi- 
gating the  nervous  control  of  the  spleen.  Other  students  are  assisting  Professor 
Gregersen,  Dr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Bing,  and  Dr.  Harold  C.  Wiggers  in  researches 
on  salt  and  water  balance,  circulation,  and  artificial  perfusion. 

In  the  training  in  physiology  offered  to  postgraduate  medical  students,  Pro- 
fessors Gregersen  and  Root  have  made  every  effort  to  retain  a  flexible  program 
that  is  adjustable  to  individual  needs  and  interests.  Dr.  J.  Grant  MacKenzie 
has  investigated  the  effect  of  posture  on  vestibular  nystagmus  and  developed  a 
new  operative  approach  for  labyrinthectomy  in  the  cat.  Dr.  F.  C.  Keil  is 
engaged  in  a  promising  study  of  parasympathetic  sensitization  in  the  pupil 
after  excision  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  section  of  the  oculomotor  nerve. 

At  the  opening  exercises  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Profes- 
sor Gregersen  delivered  an  address  on  "Functions  of  the  Preclinical  Sciences  in 
Medical  Education."  Later  in  the  winter  he  lectured  at  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  he  visited  in  order  to  consider  the  possibilities 
for  coordinating  the  research  activities  of  the  Department  here  with  those  of 
the  new  physiological  laboratories  in  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHIATRY 

Professor  Nolan  D.  C.  Lewis,  Executive  Officer 

The  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  including  its  out-patient  department, 
is  organized  and  conducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  research  and  teaching  in 
the  field  of  mental  disorders.  All  routine  work  is  supportive  of  these  interests 
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and  the  material  from  all  laboratories  and  clinics  is  made  available  for  the  use 
and  instruction  of  medical  students,  postgraduate  students,  and  physicians 
training  in  the  specialty  of  psychiatry  and  allied  subjects.  During  the  year  353 
patients  were  studied  in  the  hospital  and  approximately  205  in  the  out-patient 
departments. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Kelley  has  been  on  a  full-time  status  as  Assistant  Physician  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  He  has  been  available  for 
consultations  and  psychotherapy  on  the  medical  wards,  and  half  of  his  time 
has  been  devoted  to  research  under  a  fellowship  furnished  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Maternal  Health. 

Dr.  George  Daniels,  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  has  continued  the 
routine  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
attends  the  weekly  medical  staff  conferences.  Various  members  of  the  staff  also 
attend  the  morning  medical  and  team  medical  rounds  which  greatly  facilitate 
consultations  on  selected  cases. 

The  routine  psychiatric  work  in  the  pediatric  clinic  has  been  carried  on  by 
Dr.  W.  S.  Langford,  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry.  In  addition,  he  has  been 
spending  one  afternoon  a  week  in  the  general  pediatric  clinic  and  one  morning 
a  week  in  the  "well  baby  clinic,"  both  of  which  are  routine  activities  and 
attempt  to  integrate  psychiatric  and  medical  practice.  The  members  of  the 
attending  staff  of  the  Babies  Hospital  and  out-patient  department,  as  well  as 
the  interns,  make  active  use  of  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  Professor  Lang- 
ford  the  psychiatric  aspects  of  the  various  cases  which  they  have  in  their  hospi- 
tal and  private  practice.  Professor  Langford  also  conducts  conferences  on  the 
children's  services  at  the  Psychiatric  Institute.  The  attempt  to  bring  together 
and  integrate  the  interests  in  child  psychiatry  at  the  Babies  Hospital,  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and  the  Psychiatric  Institute  is  gradually  becoming  more 
successful. 

As  in  former  years  there  were  thirty-eight  psychiatrists  attending  the  Van- 
derbilt Clinic  at  various  times,  none  working  less  than  one  day  per  week  for 
three  months  and  some  attending  as  many  as  four  days  per  week  for  eleven 
months  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Zygmunt  Piotrowski,  psychologist,  has  continued  to  apply  the  Rorschach 
test  along  with  other  testing  methods.  This  offers  additional  information  and 
understanding  of  the  emotional  life  and  problems  of  patients,  and  has  been 
also  of  value  in  detecting  nervous  system  damage.  Many  of  the  ward  consulta- 
tions would  be  more  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  diagnosis  and  selection  of 
therapy  if  psychometric  and  Rorschach  examinations  could  be  made  in  greater 
numbers. 

The  Social  Service  Department  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  has  handled  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  patients.  As  in  former  years,  many  of  these  have 
been  carried  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  community  agencies. 
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The  introductory  course  in  psychiatry  dealing  with  biological  concepts  of 
integration  and  with  mentally  integrated  action  was  given  to  the  second  year 
students  by  Professor  Lewis  as  usual,  and  the  lectures  for  the  fourth  year  class 
were  presented  by  Professor  Leland  Hinsie.  One  half  of  the  third  year  class, 
divided  into  small  groups,  received  their  practical  work,  clinical  instruction, 
and  case  material  at  the  Institute;  the  other  half  was  assigned  to  the  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic. 

The  postgraduate  course  in  neurology  and  psychiatry  was  a  success,  and 
there  were  thirty-eight  students  registered  for  the  work. 

Instructors  in  the  Department  assigned  to  medicine  have  contributed  to  the 
teaching  of  third  year  clinical  clerks  both  in  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  in  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Professor  Daniels,  Dr.  H.  Flanders  Dunbar,  Dr.  Theodore 
P.  Wolfe,  and  Dr.  Edward  S.  Tauber  have  carried  on  the  regular  clinical  con- 
ferences for  students  taking  their  third  year  medicine  on  the  wards,  as  well  as 
having  conducted  some  bedside  teaching  as  an  outgrowth  of  these  conferences. 
The  concentration  of  the  third  year  lectures  in  psychiatry  in  the  first  trimester 
has  been  of  great  aid  in  furnishing  the  students  on  the  medical  wards  with  a 
more  adequate  background  for  psychiatric  conferences  on  their  cases.  Professor 
Daniels  presented  the  course  on  psychoneuroses  in  the  third  year  psychiatry 
program. 

Professor  Langford  has  given  fifteen  lectures  in  the  postgraduate  course,  and 
seven  lectures  on  child  psychiatry  to  the  third  year  medical  students.  He  has 
also  spent  some  time  with  the  fourth  year  students  on  special  pediatric  psychi- 
atric problems.  One  afternoon  each  week  throughout  the  school  year  has  been 
devoted  to  teaching  in  the  out-patient  department  where  all  children  with 
psychiatric  disorders  were  seen  with  the  students.  The  mental  hygiene  aspects 
of  all  patients  were  brought  into  the  foreground.  Special  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  interns  throughout  the  Department. 

Teaching  has  been  conducted  as  in  the  past  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  for 
undergraduate  medical  students  in  their  third  year.  One  half  of  the  third  year 
class  is  detailed  here  twice  weekly  for  half-day  periods  for  conferences  and 
practical  work  with  patients. 

The  clinics  and  laboratories  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute  have  produced  fifty- 
five  publications  during  the  year.  The  main  problems  have  been  concerned 
with  insulin,  metrazol,  and  electric  shock  therapy  in  mental  disease,  electro- 
encephalography, brain  chemistry,  anaphylaxis,  and  epileptic  phenomena.  The 
directors  of  these  research  units  and  many  of  their  assistants  are  on  the  active 
teaching  staff  of  the  Medical  School.  A  number  of  the  research  problems  are 
cooperative  activities  among  the  Psychiatric  Institute,  the  Neurological  Insti- 
tute, and  other  departments  in  the  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Dunbar,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  has  devoted  her  time  to  the  completion 
of  her  five-year  report  on  researches  conducted  under  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr., 
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grant.  Dr.  Dunbar  is  the  managing  editor  of  the  new  journal,  Psychosomatic 
Medicine.  Dr.  Wolfe's  active  participation  with  the  work  of  the  Department 
has  been  limited  chiefly  to  ward  teaching. 

The  program  of  research  in  human  sex  biology  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Earl  T.  Engle  and  Professor  Daniels  has  been  expanded  through  the 
generosity  of  the  National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health.  Dr.  Tauber's  fel- 
lowship was  carried  throughout  the  year  and  a  second  fellowship  was  awarded 
to  Dr.  Kelley.  Dr.  Tauber  and  Professor  Daniels  have  continued  their  studies 
of  replacement  therapy  in  cases  of  castration. 

A  problem  concerned  with  sterility  in  the  female  is  under  way  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  A  number  of  patients  have 
been  investigated,  and  the  work  will  continue  during  the  coming  year.  A 
study  of  basic  hormonal  assays  (estrogenic,  androgenic,  and  follicular-stimu- 
lating)  in  human  females  has  engaged  the  interests  of  Professor  Daniels  and 
Dr.  Sidney  Werner,  of  the  Department  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Giles  W.  Thomas, 
under  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  fellowship,  has  been  studying  the  psychiatric 
aspects  of  arthritis  at  the  Research  Hospital  on  Welfare  Island.  Professor  Lang- 
ford,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  J.  R.  Smith,  of  the  Normal  Child  Development 
Study  in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics,  is  attempting  to  establish  a  technique 
for  investigating  the  hypothalamus  of  living  subjects.  There  are  indications 
that  important  information  about  children  with  unstable  autonomic  nervous 
systems  may  eventually  be  gained  by  this  method. 

The  dispensary  serves  as  a  place  for  contacting  patients  for  the  researches 
carried  out  in  various  other  departments.  A  project  in  play  therapy  with  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  three  and  nine  has  been  under  way  for  some  time 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Frank  Tallman.  Medical  students  have  taken  an 
active  interest  in  this  work. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RADIOLOGY 

Professor  Ross  Golden,  Executive  Officer 

Professor  Golden  has  continued  his  active  teaching  of  medical  and  graduate 
students.  Under  his  guidance  an  excellent  course  for  radiologists  has  been 
evolved  which  utilizes  the  opportunities  in  this  field  in  several  affiliated  hospi- 
tals. He  has  read  papers  in  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Antonio,  Atlantic  City, 
and  Portland. 

Professor  Robert  P.  Ball  has  carried  out  studies  in  collaboration  with  workers 
in  obstetrics,  pathology,  and  pediatrics.  Professor  Paul  C.  Swenson  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  instructional  courses  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Roentgen  Ray  Society  and  has  carried  a  heavy  teaching  schedule. 

Professor  Haig  Kasabach,  Professor  Murray  M.  Friedman,  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Hunter,  Dr.  Charles  Hinkel,  and  Dr.  Lucien  M.  Pasucci  have  published  papers 
from  the  Department  during  the  year. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY 

Professor  Allen  O.  Whipple,  Executive  Officer 

During  the  past  year,  because  of  the  change  from  internship  to  the  resident 
system  in  the  Hospital,  it  has  been  possible  to  have  work  done  by  the  third 
year  clinical  clerks  under  closer  supervision  of  a  more  experienced  group  than 
when  there  were  interns.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  supervision  by  the  older 
instructors  who  direct  the  work  of  the  students,  and  before  the  beginning  of 
the  work  of  each  section  in  reviewing  the  technique  and  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  wards  and  in  the  operating  room. 

Statistical  analyses  in  the  several  fields  of  regional  surgery,  made  possible  by 
the  coding  and  tabulating  machine  in  the  record  room,  have  been  of  great 
interest  to  the  staff  and  students.  The  residents  on  the  wards  and  in  the  surgical 
laboratory  have,  during  the  past  year,  presented  before  staff  and  students  our 
results  of  twenty  years  of  breast  surgery,  of  fifteen  years  of  clean  wound  heal- 
ing, and  of  our  complications  and  mortality  in  patients  during  the  past  year. 
The  information,  when  accurately  recorded  on  the  master  sheet  of  each 
patient,  is  coded  on  cards  and  v/hen  tabulated  in  the  recording  machine 
gives  permutations  and  combinations  of  data  impossible  to  obtain  in  any 
other  way.  The  validity  of  the  data  and  its  completeness  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  information  is  recorded  for  each  patient.  The 
interest  of  the  residents  and  the  secretaries  on  the  surgical  services  in  weekly 
reviews  of  the  charts  has  been  most  gratifying. 

In  the  graduate  field  there  has  been  an  ever  increasing  number  of  men  from 
other  clinics  coming  to  observe  the  methods  that  members  of  the  attending  and 
resident  staff  have  publicized.  More  than  forty  surgeons  came  last  year  to 
spend  from  one  to  ten  days  in  studying  methods  for  determining  the  fluid  and 
electrolyte  needs  of  surgical  patients.  Several  times  a  week  there  are  visitors 
observing  the  use  of  the  Miller-Abbott  tube  in  cases  of  ileus.  The  interest  of 
graduate  physicians  in  attending  the  combined  clinics  with  medicine  in  thy- 
roid and  spleen  diseases  continues  to  increase. 

The  work  in  the  blood  bank,  especially  in  relation  to  the  preservation  and 
use  of  plasma  in  case  of  national  emergency,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  the  problem  of  shock.  Much  more  work  has  to  be  done  on 
this  problem  of  therapy  in  shock,  but  data  already  assembled  promises  to  be  of 
real  value.  The  papers  presented  at  a  symposium  by  the  undergraduates  on 
the  subject  of  shock  indicated  a  keen  interest  in  this  very  important  subject. 

The  Chest  Service  at  Bellevue,  the  opening  of  which  was  reported  last  year, 
has  proven  already  to  be  the  great  asset  in  teaching  and  investigation  which 
was  predicted.  Several  new  phases  of  surgery  of  the  chest  are  being  developed 
which  promise  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  patients  suffering  from 
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certain  disorders  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  The  opportunities  for  graduate  train- 
ing in  this  field  of  surgery  are  being  fully  developed. 

The  retirement  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  Professor  Benjamin  P.  Farrell  as 
Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  Orthopedic  Hospital  terminates  a  long  and 
illustrious  career  in  that  hospital.  Under  his  guidance  the  students  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  type  of  instruction  in  the  important  field  of  orthopedic 
surgery.  The  School  and  staff  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Farrell  and  his 
associates.  Professor  Farrell  will  retain  his  University  title.  Professor  Alan 
de  Forest  Smith,  long  associated  with  the  Hospital  and  School,  has  succeeded 
Professor  Farrell  as  Surgeon-in-Chief,  which  insures  continuance  of  the  happy 
and  valuable  association  between  the  University  and  the  New  York  Orthopedic 
Hospital. 

The  staff  at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  have  inaugurated  important  studies  in 
poliomyelitis  under  a  grant  from  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis, Inc.  Dr.  Albert  B.  Ferguson,  Dr.  McDowell  Anderson,  and  Dr.  Walter 
A.  L.  Thompson  are  studying  the  growth  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  by  means  of 
x-ray  and  clinical  observations.  Studies  of  unilateral  infantile  paralysis  and 
growth  retardation  in  this  disease  are  also  under  way. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Arnstein,  a  member  of  the  staff  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  since  1927,  is  reported  with  great  regret.  Starting  as  an  intern  she 
had  served  as  resident,  clinical  assistant,  and  assistant  visiting  surgeon,  and  her 
promotion  to  associate  visiting  surgeon  had  been  recommended  and  approved. 
Dr.  Arnstein  had  made  a  very  real  place  for  herself  in  the  affections  and  respect 
of  the  Bellevue  staff.  In  her  untimely  death  the  Bellevue  staff  and  the  School 
have  lost  a  loved  and  valued  associate. 

The  resignation,  for  reason  of  health,  of  Dr.  Shepard  Krech,  associate  visit- 
ing surgeon  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  since  1925,  is  reported  with 
regret.  Interested  particularly  in  gastrointestinal  problems,  Dr.  Krech  had 
developed  the  divisional  gastric  clinic  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able subclinics  of  the  service.  His  resignation  has  been  a  loss  to  that  clinic  as 
well  as  to  the  service  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Dwight  B.  Fishwick  was  given  six  months  leave  of  absence  to  go  abroad 
as  head  of  the  Swedish-American  Field  Ambulance.  This  unit,  organized  and 
equipped  for  mobile  hospital  work,  was  originally  designed  for  service  in 
Finland.  It  has  seen  active  service  in  Norway. 

Divisional  activities  at  Bellevue  Hospital  have  been  carried  on  along  the 
lines  of  past  years.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Wylie  has  taken  charge  of  the  gastric  clinic 
and  gastroscopy  is  being  done  with  increasing  regularity  as  a  diagnostic  pro- 
cedure and  in  check-up  of  postoperative  cases.  The  results  have  been  interest- 
ing and  of  increasing  value. 

The  opening  of  various  new  hospitals  by  the  Department  of  Hospitals  and 
also  the  stricter  districting  of  patients  have  reduced  attendance  in  the  special 
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clinics  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  While  it  is  apparent  that  the  increasing  number  of 
hospitals  will  tend  to  diminish  the  load  of  Bellevue,  it  is  unfortunate  that  some 
way  cannot  be  found  to  maintain  the  activities  of  some  of  these  special  clinics, 
such  as  the  gastrointestinal  and  the  thyroid.  Their  falling  off  may  in  the 
future  make  it  more  difficult  to  attract  to  the  service  the  type  of  men  that  have 
served  it  in  the  past  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  453  operations  done  in  the  animal  oper- 
ating room  of  the  Department  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Arthur  Purdy 
Stout,  almost  exclusively  for  purposes  of  experimentation. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Blakemore  assisted  by  Dr.  Harold  C.  Wiggers  and  Professor 
Barry  G.  King,  of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  studied  the  effect  of  the 
insertion  of  wire  distal  on  destroyed  aortic  valves  upon  pressure  in  the  left 
ventricle.  Other  studies  included :  Dr.  S.  B.  Childs,  intestinal  obstruction  and  its 
effect  upon  blood  chemistry;  Dr.  J.  V.  Cockrell,  the  tensile  strength  of  suture 
materials;  Dr.  S.  M.  Dupertius,  the  growth  potentialities  of  auto-  and  iso- 
cartilaginous  transplants;  Dr.  Harold  D.  Harvey,  methods  of  protecting  dogs 
from  peritonitis;  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Hudack,  the  compatibility  of  high  chrome, 
low  nickel  alloy  with  living  tissues;  Dr.  Frank  Nobiletti,  growth  disturbance 
following  epiphyseal  separation  and  fracture;  Dr.  K.  B.  Olson  and  Dr.  Alexan- 
der B.  Gutman,  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  phosphatase  values  of  blood 
serum;  Dr.  Philip  F.  Partington,  cannulation  of  the  jugular  vein  for  continuous 
intravenous  infusions;  and  Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot,  portal  stasis. 

The  collaboration  with  other  departments  is  indicated  as  follows:  Dr.  George 
R.  Brighton  (Otolaryngology),  postgraduate  bronchoscopic  instruction;  Dr. 
Edmund  P.  Fowler,  Jr.  (Otolaryngology),  fenestration  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
internal  ear,  with  Dr.  Beauchamp  and  Dr.  Little,  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital;  Dr.  John  D.  Kernan  (Otolaryngology),  experimental  cancer  of 
the  larynx  and  stricture  of  the  bronchus;  Dr.  C.  P.  O'Connell  (Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology),  production  of  carotid  loops  for  blood  pressure  readings;  Dr. 
C.  M.  Steer  (obstetrics  and  gynecology),  adrenalectomy  for  assay  of  adrenal 
hormone;  Dr.  M.  M.  Steinbach  (Bacteriology),  pancreatectomy  in  experi- 
mental diabetes  and  tuberculosis. 

Professor  Frank  L.  Meleny,  Dr.  Harold  D.  Harvey,  and  their  associates  have 
continued  their  investigations  on  bacteriophage  and  the  effects  of  antiseptics. 
Dr.  Cornelius  J.  Kraissl  has  pursued  earlier  inquiries  into  the  effects  of  bacterial 
contamination  of  the  air  in  operating  rooms.  Dr.  David  W.  MacKenzie  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Wintersteiner  have  reported  observations  on  the  cuculation 
of  the  blood  in  transilluminated  mammalian  spleens.  Dr.  C.  R.  Drew  and  Dr. 
J.  Scudder  continued  their  studies  in  blood  preservation  and  use.  With  Dr.  R.  L. 
Zwemer  and  Dr.  F.  L.  Chamberlain  other  investigations  in  blood  potassium 
have  been  followed. 

Dr.  George  Humphreys  has  been  active  in  organizing  the  surgical  service 
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of  the  Welfare  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases  which  holds  considerable  prom- 
ise for  graduate  instruction  and  particularly  for  investigation  of  numerous 
surgical  conditions  in  the  chronic  diseases. 

The  Fracture  Service  continues  one  of  the  most  active  and  valuable  teaching 
units.  Professor  William  Darrach,  Professor  Clay  Ray  Murray,  and  other 
members  of  the  staff  are  continuing  studies  of  the  results  of  various  methods 
of  treatment. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UROLOGY 

Professor  George  F.  Cahill,  Executive  Officer 

Following  the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  Bentley  Squier  as  Professor  of  Urology  and 
Director  of  the  J.  Bentley  Squier  Urological  Clinic,  the  year  1939-40  is  marked 
by  his  appointment  as  Emeritus  Professor  of  Urology  and  Emeritus  Director  of 
the  clinic.  With  leave  of  absence  having  been  granted  for  the  year  to  Professor 
H.  Hatch  Gile  due  to  illness,  there  were  no  other  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Department. 

The  integration  of  the  program  of  graduate  education  has  progressed.  Dr. 
David  W.  Byrne  and  Dr.  Percival  A.  Duff  completed  their  investigations 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Earl  T.  Engle  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy 
and  presented  satisfactory  theses.  They  were  recommended  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  from  the  University  at  Commencement. 
They  are  the  first  in  urology  to  have  received  the  degree  from  the  University. 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Shearer  has  completed  his  work  upon  the  effect  of  concen- 
tration of  various  components  of  normal  human  urine  on  bacterial  growth 
under  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  having  submitted  a  satisfactory 
thesis  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  a  degree  upon  successful  completion  of  his 
service.  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Yeaw  has  completed  his  studies  upon  the  effect  of  pH 
upon  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  urine  and  upon  the  successful  completion  of 
his  service  will  be  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  Dr.  Yeaw's  work  was  awarded  the 
American  Urological  Association's  thesis  prize  for  the  best  original  work  in 
urology  for  the  year  1940. 

Dr.  Myrwood  B.  Sutton  has  been  working  under  Professor  Engle  in  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  upon  creatine  and  creatinine  metabolism  in  older 
patients  who  have  benign  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate.  Dr.  Dyce  A.  Duckworth 
is  investigating  under  the  same  guidance  the  creatine  and  creatinine  metabo- 
lism in  relation  to  younger  patients  with  cryptorchidism.  Dr.  Boris  Petroff  is 
engaged  in  a  study  concerning  the  influence  of  urea-splitting  organisms  on 
formation  of  urinary  calculi  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Claus  W.  Junge- 
blut,  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology. 

The  teaching  in  the  undergraduate  department  has  progressed  since  it  was 
confined  to  the  fourth  year  class.  The  adaptability  of  the  upper  class  has 
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allowed  a  more  concentrated  teaching  from  the  abundant  material  at  hand. 
This  has  been  needed  because  of  the  increased  interest  in  urology  in  many 
borderline  fields.  The  use  of  the  new  laboratories  on  Floor  M  has  afforded 
space  and  abundant  material  for  the  teaching  of  surgical  urological  pathology 
by  Dr.  Meyer  M.  Melicow. 

The  collaboration  of  various  members  of  the  urological  faculty  in  a  number 
of  fields  with  other  departments  has  progressed.  Professor  George  W.  Fish  has 
continued  work  with  Dr.  Henry  A.  Schroeder,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
upon  essential  hypertension  and  has  reported  upon  the  effect  of  nephrectomy 
in  hypertension  associated  with  unilateral  renal  disease.  Professor  Fish  has 
collaborated  with  the  Departments  of  Medicine  and  Neurology  in  investiga- 
tion of  the  effect  of  desoxycorticosterone  on  plasma  volume  in  surgical  opera- 
tions. He  has  initiated  and  is  continuing  in  the  urological  laboratory  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  drugs  of  the  sulphanol  group  on  the  pathological  bacteria  of  the 
urinary  tract. 

Dr.  John  N.  Robinson  with  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Gutman  and  Dr.  Ethel  Bene- 
dict Gutman,  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  has  completed  the  study  and 
reported  upon  the  significance  of  serum  acid  phosphatase  in  skeletal  metastases 
from  prostatic  carcinoma  and  in  Paget's  disease  of  the  bones. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  continued  the  grant  for  the  investigation 
into  and  the  development  of  a  cystinuric  strain  of  dogs  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Erwin  Brand,  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  and  Professor 
Cahill.  Reports  have  been  made  upon  the  progress  of  this  problem,  and  cysti- 
nuric animals  have  been  furnished  to  other  laboratories  for  investigation. 
There  has  been  under  consideration  the  problem  of  the  "standard  dog"  as  a 
by-product  of  this  investigation.  The  Department  has  not  been  concerned  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  phase,  but  it  shares  with  the  Department  of  Biochemis- 
try in  its  inception.  Professor  Brand  and  Professor  Cahill  have  continued  their 
seventh  year  in  collaboration  upon  the  problem  of  cystinuria  in  humans. 

Dr.  Melicow  has  contributed  a  number  of  pathological  contributions  in 
various  urological  conditions.  Miss  Sheila  M.  Dywer,  chief  nurse  of  the  Squier 
Urological  Clinic,  with  Professor  Fish  has  published  a  textbook  on  modern 
urology  for  nurses. 

MEDICAL  LIBRARY 

Thomas  P.  Fleming,  Librarian 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  1939-40  was  the  establishment  of  a  bibli- 
ographic service.  Under  the  plan  the  library  offers  to  supply  to  a  clinician, 
research  worker,  or  Faculty  member  a  complete  or  partial  bibliography  of 
articles  pertaining  to  a  subject  under  investigation  and  to  provide  information 
concerning  new  articles  as  they  appear.  Each  bibliographic  journal,  as  well  as 
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the  current  journals  received  by  the  library,  is  regularly  checked  for  articles 
pertaining  to  the  subject  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  doctor.  Already 
thirty-six  investigators  have  been  supplied  with  approximately  five  thousand 
references. 

The  year  1939-40  has  been  one  of  rapid  growth  and  expansion.  Two  addi- 
tional libraries  have  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  library. 
The  library  of  the  Department  of  Cancer  Research  consists  of  approximately 
fifty-seven  hundred  bound  books  and  periodicals.  The  newly  established  li- 
brary at  the  Neurological  Institute  has  a  basic  collection  of  some  one  thousand 
reprints  and  a  book  and  periodical  collection  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight 
hundred. 

The  use  of  the  library  has  increased  42.4  percent  this  past  year.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  explain  the  almost  phenomenal  increase  of  156  percent  in  the 
past  three  years.  The  institution  has  been  growing  at  a  rapid  rate  as  illustrated 
by  the  completion  of  the  graduate  laboratories,  the  building  of  the  Washington 
Heights  Health  Center,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research 
from  1 1 6th  Street  to  Floor  O.  The  instructional  methods  a  re  changing  in  nearly 
all  divisions,  such  that  a  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  the  literature 
by  the  medical  students.  Six  departments  or  divisions  now  require  student 
term  papers  where  formerly  only  one  department  made  such  a  requirement. 
The  use  of  the  library  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  expanded  graduate 
program,  but  particularly  by  the  graduate  students  in  surgical  pathology. 

The  medical  library  has  attempted  a  judicious  duplication  of  heavily  used 
titles  by  the  utilization  of  gifts  and  special  exchanges.  Journals  not  formerly 
available  in  the  library  have  been  acquired  through  purchase,  the  Medical 
Library  Association  Exchange  system,  or  by  individual  contacts  with  certain 
libraries. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  undone  is  the  inventory  of  periodical  hold- 
ings. Three  years  ago,  all  books  were  inventoried,  and  two  years  ago  an  exact 
count  was  made.  There  is  no  information,  however,  as  to  the  number  of  bound 
volumes  of  periodicals.  Another  important  arrearage  is  the  matter  of  binding. 
The  conditions  reported  last  year  show  no  improvement,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  rare  books.  In  previous  years  it  was  safe  to  rule  that  certain  titles  need 
never  be  bound  because  of  their  infrequent  use.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
many  Italian,  French,  British  Dominion,  and  Japanese  journals,  to  say  nothing 
of  state  journals,  are  beginning  to  get  such  usage  that  binding  has  become  an 
absolute  necessity,  not  only  to  preserve  the  individual  numbers,  but  also  to 
facilitate  the  service. 

Probably  the  most  important  task  facing  the  medical  library  at  the  moment 
is  the  flood  of  uncatalogued  books,  periodicals,  manuscripts,  lantern  slides, 
and  portraits.  These  number  over  thirty  thousand  of  which  18,000  represent 
volumes  in  the  three  special  libraries  (plastic  surgery,  cancer  research,  and 
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neurological)  placed  under  our  jurisdiction  within  the  past  three  years.  With 
the  present  number  of  cataloguers,  this  accumulated  arrearage  will  disappear 
in  ten  years,  provided  we  buy  no  more  current  books  or  periodicals.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  more  help. 

The  Medical  Librarian  lectured  to  the  first  year  students  with  particular 
reference  to  their  specialized  fields  in  anatomy,  dentistry,  nursing,  and  physi- 
ology, and  to  the  Dental  Faculty  on  "Bibliographies  of  Dental  Literature." 

The  library  continued  its  sponsorship  of  the  seminars  in  the  history  of 
medicine  and  began  the  publication  of  a  mimeographed  bulletin,  "Medical 
History  Notes."  A  student  medical  history  society  was  formed  late  in  the 
spring  under  the  leadership  of  Byron  C.  Butler,  a  first  year  student.  This  as 
yet  unnamed  society  expects  to  take  over  the  planning  of  the  seminars  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  library,  to  conduct  the  future  meetings. 

Professor  Jerome  P.  Webster  made  a  contribution  for  the  purchase  of  books 
relating  to  plastic  surgery.  From  the  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  Fraternity  an  additional 
contribution  of  $50  was  received  for  the  purchase  of  books  as  a  memorial  to 
Dr.  Jacob  Braun,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  '05.  The  Department  of 
Otolaryngology  paid  for  subscriptions  to  five  journals.  Dr.  Julius  Jarcho  con- 
tributed through  the  Columbia  Alumni  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The 
excellence  of  the  present  resources  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  generosity 
of  alumni,  Faculty,  and  friends  of  the  library.  We  have  grown  to  depend  upon 
their  gifts  of  books  and  money  to  augment  our  collection. 

NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
Willard  C.  Rappleye,  Director 

While  the  sharp  increase  in  registration  which  occurred  in  the  previous  aca- 
demic year  was  not  maintained  in  1938-39,  the  enrollment  was  still  large. 
There  were  590  physicians  enrolled  in  the  School,  compared  to  654  in  1937-38, 
and  462  in  1936-37.  The  geographical  distribution  showed  physicians  from 
forty-three  states  and  eleven  foreign  countries. 

The  School  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  untimely  death  on  August  19,1939, 
of  Dr.  Milton  A.  Bridges,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine.  I  also 
record  with  regret  the  deaths  of  two  other  members  of  the  staff  who  were 
active  teachers  in  the  School  in  earlier  years:  Dr.  Walden  E.  Muns,  associate 
attending  physician  to  the  Hospital,  who  died  on  February  1,  1939;  and 
Dr.  Leo  T.  Perrault,  associate  attending  otolaryngologist  to  the  Hospital,  who 
died  on  August  25,  1939. 

In  January,  1939,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion of  the  Medical  School  and  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Hospital,  the  Board 
of  Directors  voted  that  appointments  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School  and  the 
active  professional  staff  of  the  Hospital  and  dispensary  should  terminate  when 
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the  appointee  becomes  sixty-five  years  of  age.  This  rule  took  effect  on  June  30, 
1939,  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  staff  were  retired,  most  of  them  receiv- 
ing appointments  as  consultants  to  the  Hospital. 

The  only  executive  officer  of  a  department  who  retired  at  that  time  was 
Dr.  Martin  Cohen,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology, 
who  had  served  faithfully  in  that  capacity  for  twenty-five  years.  He  has  been 
ably  succeeded  by  Dr.  James  W.  White. 

Early  in  1938  the  Committee  on  Administration  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  several  measures  which  would  strengthen  the  teaching  and  labo- 
ratory work  in  the  laboratory  sciences,  the  chief  of  which  was  a  recommenda- 
tion that  a  professor  of  pathology  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  separate 
department  of  pathology.  This  recommendation  was  carried  out  when  Dr. 
Maurice  N.  Richter  became  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Department  of  Pathology.  This  appointment  and  the  attendant  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  laboratory  departments  have  served  to  give  a  needed  emphasis  to  the 
study  of  pathology  in  our  school  and  to  strengthen  the  hospital  work  in  this 
field. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  departmental  funds  of  the  clinical 
departments  continued  their  generous  contributions  to  the  School  library,  and 
in  some  instances  increased  the  appropriations  over  those  made  in  1938.  The 
Board  of  Directors  also  continued  the  increased  budget  allowance  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  journals.  Thus  the  library  was  enabled  to  purchase  an 
adequate  number  of  new  books  and  new  editions  of  standard  works,  as  well 
as  to  add  substantially  to  the  periodical  files.  The  large  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  was  used  partly  to  meet  the  cost  of 
binding  journals,  as  well  as  to  provide  texts  and  journals  covering  this  field  in 
several  languages. 

The  comparative  figures  given  below  serve  to  show  the  increased  value  and 
use  of  the  library: 

1939  *938  1937 

Books  and  periodicals  accessioned I»93°       1,065  773 

Visits  of  readers 13,990  13,753  13,705 

Volumes  loaned  for  home  use 6,361  6,346  5,465 

The  reason  why  the  number  of  volumes  loaned  for  home  use  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  readers  in  the  Library  is  that  the  reading 
room  space  is  so  inadequate  that  all  seats  are  frequently  occupied,  with  some 
readers  standing.  The  need  of  more  space  for  stacks  as  well  as  for  tables  for 
readers  has  become  more  acute  during  the  year,  and  we  trust  that  the  proper 
space  will  soon  be  provided  in  the  proposed  new  clinic  building. 

The  library  received  two  large  gifts  which  deserve  special  recognition.  The 
Life  Extension  Institute  presented  319  bound  volumes  and  1,492  unbound 
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copies  of  periodicals.  This  gift  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  duplicate  file  of 
journals,  invaluable  for  reference  in  an  active  library.  The  medical  library 
of  Columbia  University  contributed  fifty-eight  books,  ninety  bound  volumes  of 
periodicals,  and  552  copies  of  unbound  periodicals. 

The  School  gratefully  records  gifts  of  books  from  members  of  the  staff. 
Many  periodicals,  including  a  number  of  yearly  subscriptions,  were  given 
by  the  staff  members  and  employees  of  the  institution. 

Teaching  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  consisted  chiefly  of  lectures 
given  in  courses  sponsored  by  other  departments  and  a  few  special  courses. 

Research  in  the  field  of  bacteriophage,  in  which  this  department  has  been 
active  for  many  years,  was  continued  in  1939.  The  potency  of  bacteriophage 
after  prolonged  storage  was  ascertained  and  the  results  of  these  observations 
published.  A  donation  was  received  from  Mr.  Frederick  Cantzlaar  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  to  support  the  study  of  bacterial  infections,  especially  endo- 
carditis. The  successful  transmission  of  viridans  endocarditis  to  rabbits  was 
conclusively  demonstrated.  The  influence  of  therapeutic  procedures  upon  the 
disease  may  now  be  studied  experimentally. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Department  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  con- 
tinued to  devote  its  best  efforts  to  the  long  course  of  training  for  specialization. 
In  1939  instruction  in  the  following  subjects  was  added  to  the  curriculum: 
hematology  and  cytology;  industrial,  environmental,  and  traumatic  dermato- 
ses; advanced  histopathology;  and  hereditary  and  familial  diseases. 

The  fund  of  this  department,  derived  from  tuition  fees,  was  used  not  only 
for  large  contributions  to  the  Medical  School  library,  but  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  which  is  important  for  teaching  purposes.  In  1939  the  departmental 
fund  equipped  a  laboratory  for  research  and  purchased  a  considerable  list  of 
new  equipment. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  this  department  completed  research  projects  on  the 
following  subjects:  Koebner  and  Kreibach  phenomena  in  pustular  psoriasis; 
roentgen  dosages  in  dermatology  expressed  in  international  roentgens;  Bowen's 
precancerous  dermatosis  of  the  mucous  membrane;  absorption  of  roentgen 
rays  by  the  skin;  blood  iodine  in  acne  vulgaris  and  other  dermatoses;  tar  and 
pitch  dermatoses;  injection  treatment  of  varicose  veins;  lichenoid  amyloidosis; 
cryotherapy  in  acne  and  its  scars;  carcinoma-like  condylomata  acuminata  of 
the  penis;  use  of  immune  serum  in  treatment  of  pityriasis  rosea;  rapid  heating 
of  serum  for  the  Kline  test  for  syphilis;  lipoid  studies  in  the  blood  in  patients 
with  precancerous  dermatoses  and  epitheliomata;  role  of  sweat  as  a  fungicide; 
lymphogranuloma  venereum  (serum  lipids  and  proteins);  the  excretion  of 
indoxyl  compounds  in  the  urine  of  children  with  eczema;  comparative  studies 
in  tuberculin  hypersensitivity;  histopathology  of  the  tuberculin  patch  test  and 
other  patch  tests;  the  whealing  capacity  of  the  infantile  skin;  and  skin  tests 
comparing  the  effects  of  common  and  purified  dyes. 
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Among  the  large  number  of  subjects  on  which  research  was  begun  and  is 
still  under  way,  the  following  are  outstanding:  a  comparison  of  the  arsenical 
contents  of  the  spinal  fluids  following  intravenous  administration  of  various 
arsenical  preparations;  the  value  of  the  administration  of  liver  extract  injections 
in  patients  intolerant  to  arsenicals  or  heavy  metals  or  radiation;  dermatoses 
associated  with  vitamin  A  deficiency;  skin  testing  by  means  of  iontophoresis 
of  allergens;  hereditary  vesicular  dyskeratosis;  the  Mazzini  test;  the  Leiboff 
test;  chemical  analysis  in  the  blood  of  the  variations  of  ascorbic  acid  in  the 
various  skin  diseases;  fungicidal  property  of  blood  serum;  a  new  technique  for 
lipid  measurement  in  blood;  enxymatic  background  in  pigment  formation  in 
the  skin;  and  the  relationship  and  pathogenesis  of  epidermic  and  cutis  reactions 
to  local  irritants  and  allergens. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Gynecology  were  substantially 
the  same  as  in  recent  years,  and  members  of  the  staff  participated  in  interde- 
partmental courses  and  in  the  seminar  in  general  surgery. 

Some  of  the  research  projects  reported  last  year  have  been  continued.  The 
field  of  usefulness  of  acetyl-(3-methylcholine  chloride  was  further  explored, 
after  the  satisfactory  results  derived  from  its  application  to  pelvic  exudates  as 
demonstrated  in  previous  studies.  Fusospirochetosis  in  the  vulva  and  vagina  is 
still  being  investigated.  An  investigation  was  undertaken  in  an  endeavor  to 
clarify  the  etiology  of  pelvic  endometriosis  in  young  women. 

Further  studies  were  made  regarding  the  effect  of  oral  estrin  and  progestin 
upon  the  human  castrate  uterus,  and  the  effects  of  oral  administration  of  cow, 
bull,  and  steer  pituitary  extracts  upon  nonpregnant  and  pregnant  rats.  Other 
research  projects  are  concerned  with  the  effects  of  estrogenic  hormones  of 
different  types. 

In  addition  to  the  full-time  and  part-time  courses  in  special  subjects  and  the 
general  seminar  of  two  months  which  were  given  by  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine in  other  recent  years,  the  Department  inaugurated  a  new  course  of  one 
week  in  physical  therapy  and  a  new  part-time  course  in  therapeutic  local  and 
regional  block  in  intractable  arthritis  and  related  conditions. 

The  appointment  of  a  physician  as  full-time  director  of  the  division  of 
pathological  chemistry  made  it  possible  to  offer  a  new  course  in  clinical  inter- 
pretations of  laboratory  data,  which  was  included  in  the  seminar  and  also 
given  separately.  Members  of  the  staff  of  this  division  also  gave  a  number  of 
informal  lecture  courses  to  members  of  the  house  staff,  and  increased  their 
participation  in  courses  given  by  other  divisions  and  departments. 

Through  the  recent  appointment  of  members  of  this  department  to  the 
Columbia  Division  of  the  Welfare  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases,  the  facilities 
of  that  institution  have  been  utilized  for  clinical  teaching  in  several  courses 
offered  by  the  Post-Graduate,  as  well  as  for  some  research  projects. 

Through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  staff  in  obtaining  funds  and  through 
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the  tuition  fees,  the  Department  of  Medicine  was  enabled  to  employ  eight 
physicians  as  Research  Assistants,  distributed  within  the  Department  as  fol- 
lows: three  in  the  peripheral  vascular  division,  three  in  the  cardiac  division, 
one  in  the  allergy  division,  and  one  in  the  medical  research  laboratory.  In 
addition  to  supervising  the  work  of  these  assistants,  staff  members  were  oc- 
cupied with  numerous  clinical  problems  in  the  various  divisions.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  house  staff  were  engaged  in  research  problems  in  the  medical 
research  laboratory. 

The  division  of  cardiology  has  planned  a  long-range  program  of  study.  Two 
of  the  three  full-time  Research  Assistants  in  this  division  have  their  salaries 
provided  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Frank  Melville.  Several  phases  of 
electrocardiography  were  investigated  bv  this  division.  This  division  also  made 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  relation  of  respiratory  changes  to  cardiac  disease 
and  an  investigation  of  the  influence  and  cortin-like  action  of  digitalis  on 
heart  muscle. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  obesity  clinic  published  the  results  of  studies  on 
the  following  subjects:  an  attempt  to  mobilize  lipoids  from  storage  depots  by 
deep  massage  and  increased  tissue  temperatures;  the  effects  of  tobacco-smoking 
on  health;  a  direct  comparison  of  the  reactions  of  the  human  system  to  tobacco 
smoke  and  adrenalin;  the  effect  of  overweight  on  vital  capacity;  and  the  in- 
crease of  electrocardiographic  changes  in  obesity. 

The  staff  of  the  allergy  division  completed  and  published  studies  on  a  slowly 
absorbed  gelatin  epinephrine  compound;  on  ragweed  gelatin  extract  in  the 
treatment  of  hay  fever;  and  on  the  value  of  potassium  chloride  in  allergic  cases. 

The  division  of  peripheral  vascular  diseases  conducted  studies  of  the  effect 
of  vitamin  C  and  vitamin  K  on  capillary  fragility  in  vascular  and  gastro- 
intestinal conditions;  the  effect  of  deproteinated  pancreatic  extract  on  choles- 
terol atherosclerosis  in  rabbits;  the  production  of  gangrene  by  the  use  of  ergot 
preparations;  the  effect  of  male  sex  hormone  on  peripheral  vascular  diseases; 
the  etiology  of  phlebitis  and  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans;  and  the  clinical  and 
pathological  classification  of  the  two  disease  entities,  pernio  and  lupus  erythe- 
matosus disseminosis.  Further  studies  on  the  standardization  of  blood  pres- 
sure readings  have  led  to  the  publication  of  the  combined  reports  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  and  the  Cardiac  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  this  subject. 

The  division  of  metabolism  published  the  results  of  studies  on  the  use  of 
protamine  zinc  insulin  in  metabolic  disorders,  and  then  began  studying  the 
influence  of  estrogen  on  the  insulin  requirement  of  the  diabetic.  Problems 
studied  by  the  staff  of  the  chest  clinic  were  largely  of  a  clinical  nature,  includ- 
ing the  relation  of  cardiac  and  infectious  diseases  to  pulmonary  manifestations. 

In  the  endocrine  division,  observations  and  research  on  eunuchoidism, 
hypogonadism,  and  other  problems  of  male  sex  hormone  deficiency  were  con- 
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tinued,  together  with  experiments  on  the  use  of  testosterone  in  various  types 
of  impotence  and  homosexualism.  During  the  year  the  members  of  this  divi- 
sion instituted  investigations  on  the  effects  of  methyl  testosterone  administered 
perorally  and  of  pellet  implantation  of  the  other  hormones. 

The  arthritis  division  continued  investigations  of  many  kinds  of  therapy 
and  of  the  possibility  of  liver  damage  as  a  basic  cause  of  rheumatic  infection. 
Members  of  the  Department  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  collaborated  with  this 
division  in  devising  more  effective  operative  procedures  to  cope  with  long- 
standing flexion  deformities  of  the  joints,  and  other  methods  of  orthopedic 
rehabilitation  of  arthritic  cripples. 

The  division  of  gastroenterology  studied  gastric  secretion,  metabolism,  and 
motor  function  in  relation  to  colon  disorders;  vitamin  C  deficiency  in  cases  of 
rectal  bleeding;  cellular  exudate  in  diseases  of  the  colon,  and  histidine  as  an 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  ulcerative  colitis.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  gall 
bladder  clinic  (which  includes  members  of  the  Department  of  Surgery)  had 
the  results  of  many  of  their  studies  published  during  the  year,  including  a 
monograph  on  "The  Diagnosis  and  Management  of  Biliary  Tract  Disease." 

The  staff  of  the  medical  research  laboratory  collaborated  with  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Department  in  the  research  problems  cited  above  and  with 
other  departments  also.  It  initiated  and  supervised  the  research  activities  of  the 
resident  medical  staff.  In  addition  to  a  long  list  of  studies  which  have  reached 
the  stage  of  publication,  further  investigations  are  being  made  on  a  number  of 
phases  of  iodine  metabolism  and  cholesterol  metabolism,  and  on  experimental 
atherosclerosis,  hypertension,  diabetes,  and  arteriosclerosis. 

Several  new  courses  were  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Department  of 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry  during  the  year  and  the  registrations  in  this  de- 
partment were  the  largest  for  many  years.  A  special  course  in  methods  of 
examination  of  psychiatric  patients  was  given  for  junior  members  of  the  dis- 
pensary staff.  The  programs  of  the  weekly  staff  conferences  held  the  interest 
of  matriculates  and  visitors  as  well  as  staff  members. 

Many  clinical  studies  are  being  made  by  members  of  the  staff.  While  the 
lack  of  laboratory  facilities  places  severe  limits  on  experimental  research,  there 
were  investigations  of  a  number  of  neurological  subjects.  There  were  electro- 
encephalographic  studies  in  several  fields:  in  migraine,  in  chorea,  in  disorders 
of  basal  ganglia,  and  in  patients  with  behavior  disorders  referred  from  the 
children's  court.  The  staff  of  the  epilepsy  clinic  made  organic  and  psychogenic 
studies  in  the  disturbances  of  the  epileptic  personality. 

The  short  course  in  motor  anomalies  of  the  eye  was  given  again  to  specialists. 
A  new  course  of  one  week  was  a  symposium  on  ophthalmology,  with  subjects 
of  interest  to  specialists,  in  which  several  guest  speakers  participated.  Some 
general  practitioners  registered  for  the  course  in  medical  ophthalmology,  given 
in  the  dispensary,  but  most  of  the  efforts  of  the  staff  of  this  department  were 
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devoted  to  the  teaching  of  residents.  Since  no  adequate  laboratory  space  was 
available  for  this  department,  the  members  of  the  staff  who  were  interested  in 
research  had  to  carry  on  that  type  of  work  in  other  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  short  diagnostic  course  which  the  Department  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery  offered  to  general  practitioners,  and  the  seminar  for  surgeons,  a 
new  course  in  functional  anatomy  as  related  to  orthopedic  surgery  was  organ- 
ized and  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1939. 

Members  of  the  staff  made  a  large  number  of  clinical  studies  and  worked  on 
improvements  in  operative  technique.  Research  was  conducted  on  such  sub- 
jects as  osteomyelitis  and  acute  suppurative  arthritis,  the  role  of  fascia  in 
myosynovitis  and  adhesions,  and  pseudo  muscular  dystrophy. 

A  large  part  of  the  teaching  done  by  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology 
consisted  of  participating  in  interdepartmental  courses  and  in  the  seminar  in 
pediatrics.  The  teaching  of  the  residents  was  systematized  and  increased.  It 
occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  staff.  There  were  few  research  projects,  partly 
because  of  the  lack  of  laboratory  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Pathology  was  operated  as  an  independent  unit  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Maurice  N.  Richter.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
facilities  of  this  department  for  teaching  and  research.  Through  a  special  fund 
made  available  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  equip- 
ment of  the  laboratory.  Structural  changes  in  the  laboratory  provided  separate 
rooms  for  the  different  activities  of  the  Department.  Specially  selected  speci- 
mens have  been  set  aside  for  the  preparation  of  slides  for  teaching  purposes. 
It  is  expected  that  some  new  courses  in  pathology  will  be  offered.  Members  of 
the  Department  gave  lectures  and  demonstration  in  many  courses  organized 
by  other  departments,  and  a  few  courses  in  pathology  were  given  to  special 
students. 

The  Department  of  Pediatrics  continued  its  program  of  offering  clinical 
courses  and  seminars  in  every  month  except  August  and  September,  and  a 
part-time  clinical  course  which  met  the  needs  of  physicians  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

The  chief  research  project  within  this  department  was  the  study  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  which  continued  with  the  immunization  of  rheumatic  fever 
patients  in  the  children's  clinic  with  hemolytic  streptococcus  filtrate.  Studies 
of  capillary  resistance  in  scarlet  fever  and  in  rheumatism  were  completed  and 
published.  Investigative  work  on  cases  of  purpura  was  started  in  collaboration 
with  one  of  the  surgeons,  and  two  members  of  the  staff  began  a  follow-up 
study  of  cases  of  acute  nephritis. 

Courses  in  radiological  technique  and  interpretation  for  specialists  were 
again  given.  A  new  course  in  radiotherapy  will  be  started.  This  department 
gave  a  large  number  of  lectures  to  physicians  enrolled  in  courses  in  medicine, 
surgery,  and  other  subjects. 
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The  new  equipment  purchased  during  the  year  put  the  Department  in  a 
much  better  position  to  meet  the  many  demands  for  investigation,  diagnosis, 
and  therapy,  as  well  as  for  teaching. 

During  the  year  there  were  sixty-two  physicians  enrolled  in  courses  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Surgery,  twelve  of  whom  were  registered  for  courses  in 
anesthesia.  The  follow-up  clinic  for  surgical  out-patients  which  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1938  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  providing  thoroughly  studied  cases 
for  presentation  to  classes  and  to  the  resident  staff. 

The  division  of  anesthesia  now  has  a  staff  of  five  resident  physicians  and  two 
nurses  in  addition  to  the  physician  in  charge.  The  course  in  anesthesia  offered 
by  this  division  lasts  two  weeks  and  is  open  only  to  physicians  with  previous 
training  or  experience  in  this  field. 

The  studies  undertaken  by  the  staff  of  the  gall  bladder  clinic  have  already 
been  noted  under  the  Department  of  Medicine,  as  this  staff  is  both  medical  and 
surgical.  The  carefully  prepared  presentations  of  patients  made  by  the  staff  at 
the  weekly  conferences  of  this  clinic  have  been  commended  by  many  matricu- 
lates. The  staff  of  the  rectal  clinic  have  been  treating  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  patients  in  the  clinic,  under  the  observation  of  matriculates  and  residents. 

The  thyroid  clinic,  which  is  also  a  combined  clinic  with  a  medical  and  surgi- 
cal staff,  was  completely  reorganized  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Weekly 
conferences  were  held  to  discuss  problem  cases  and  cases  to  be  admitted  for 
operation.  Extensive  clinical  investigation  of  iodine  metabolism  is  being  under- 
taken in  this  clinic.  Still  another  combined  clinic  is  the  peptic  ulcer  clinic, 
where  matriculates  in  both  medicine  and  surgery  are  taught.  This  clinic  had  a 
rapid  growth  in  the  past  year,  and  now  has  a  staff  of  eight  physicians. 

The  vascular  clinic  had  a  very  active  year,  with  the  staff  giving  instruction 
in  two  full-time  and  three  part-time  courses  in  vascular  diseases,  and  to  three 
classes  in  general  surgery,  as  well  as  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  surgery 
of  diabetes  in  the  medical  course  on  diabetes  and  hypertension.  Research  was 
continued  in  the  effort  to  modify  and  improve  the  therapy  of  chronic  lymphe- 
dema (elephantiasis).  The  results  of  some  of  this  work  were  presented  at 
several  medical  meetings.  The  staff  has  been  investigating  several  original 
methods  of  therapy  for  patients  with  varicose  veins. 

The  tumor  clinic,  including  the  breast  clinic  and  general  cancer  clinic,  con- 
tinued its  regular  participation  in  the  program  of  the  seminar  in  general  sur- 
gery. The  monthly  staff  conferences  of  this  clinic  were  of  interest  to  residents 
and  matriculates,  with  presentation  of  cases  and  short  papers  and  demonstra- 
tions. We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  clinic  may  be  held  in  the  same 
building  with  the  other  surgical  clinics. 

The  Department  of  Traumatic  Surgery  offered  the  same  courses  as  in  other 
recent  years  and  also  taught  physicians  enrolled  in  courses  in  general  surgery. 
The  studies  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  which  have 
been  conducted  by  this  department  for  three  years  have  led  to  the  devising  of 
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two  methods  of  so-called  "blind  pinning"  which  are  successful.  An  intensive 
study  was  made  of  the  bactericidal  value  of  the  "thin  window"  light. 

Stabilization  of  the  educational  plan  at  the  Post-Graduate  during  the  past 
several  years  has  brought  gratifying  results  in  the  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  and  the  increasingly  high  quality  of  the  instruction  provided  by  the  vari- 
ous departments.  Concentration  in  most  of  the  departments  upon  courses  for 
general  practitioners  whereby  they  may  keep  abreast  of  recent  developments 
in  the  medical  sciences  and  practice  has  permitted  the  Post-Graduate  to  render 
an  important  service  to  the  profession  throughout  the  country.  The  wide 
geographic  distribution  of  the  matriculates  is  evidence  of  the  nationwide  con- 
tribution which  the  School  is  making  to  the  improvement  of  medical  care. 

The  lack  of  adequate  facilities  to  make  an  even  more  important  contribution 
is  a  great  handicap.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  feel  proud  of  the  splendid 
work  which  the  staff  is  doing  under  existing  conditions.  If  modern  laboratories 
and  out-patient  services,  adequate  equipment,  and  financial  support  could  be 
provided,  the  Post-Graduate  would  be  able  to  increase  greatly  its  influence  and 
value. 

The  continued  attention  in  the  residency  training  to  adequate  preparation 
for  the  various  specialties  represented  by  these  services  is  going  forward.  The 
staff  is  enthusiastic  about  the  education  of  these  young  physicians  and  is  pro- 
viding a  training  of  the  highest  order  in  spite  of  the  limitations. 

The  close  cooperation  between  the  staffs  of  the  various  departments  in  work- 
ing out  joint  courses  and  in  assisting  each  other  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams within  departments  is  largely  responsible  for  the  continued  success  of 
the  whole  program.  There  is  a  common  purpose  in  the  whole  group  and  an 
appreciation  of  those  phases  of  graduate  medicine  which  can  be  done  particu- 
larly well  at  the  Post-Graduate.  It  is  upon  these  elements  of  the  graduate 
program  that  the  staff  is  concentrating. 

SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE2 
Professor  George  W.  Bachman,  Director 

A  Department  of  Public  Health  within  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico  and  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health,  was  created  near  the  end 
of  the  year.  Puerto  Rico  occupies  a  unique  position  from  a  geographical,  mate- 
rial, and  cultural  standpoint  for  any  plan  of  teaching  and  research  in  this 
special  work.  Closely  connected  with  the  United  States  and  South  America  by 
boat  and  plane  and  bilingual  in  that  its  educated  people  speak  both  English 
and  Spanish,  the  Island  forms  a  natural  link  between  the  Americas,  invaluable 
in  furthering  friendly  relations  with  Latin  America.  A  strongly  centralized 

*  For  details  see  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
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Department  of  Health,  with  numerous  clinics  and  laboratories  strategically 
located  throughout  the  Island,  and  a  wide  and  varied  field  of  tropical  diseases 
offer  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  study  of  public  health  in  a  tropical  en- 
vironment. Changing  world  conditions  are  giving  the  Island  an  increasing 
importance  in  the  naval  and  military  schemes  of  the  United  States  and  focus- 
ing attention  more  and  more  on  medical  problems  of  a  tropical  nature,  thus 
making  Puerto  Rico  a  possible  center  for  the  diffusion  of  last-minute  informa- 
tion on  developments  in  this  field.  Furthermore,  the  already  established  de- 
partments of  the  School,  with  their  well-equipped  laboratories,  all  of  them 
available  for  teaching,  offer  a  logical  site  for  the  initiation  of  such  work.  Dr. 
Albert  V.  Hardy,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology  of  the  DeLamar  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Health,  has  been  asked  to  formulate  and  inaugurate  the  program. 

After  a  two-year  period  of  reconstruction,  the  University  Hospital  was  again 
opened  on  March  18  to  admit  patients  to  its  wards  and  private  rooms.  On 
April  17,  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  adopted  a  measure  vital  to  the  life  of 
the  Hospital  by  investing  the  Special  Board  of  Trustees  with  the  right  to  for- 
mulate rules  of  admission. 

The  year  also  marks  the  partial  completion  of  the  new  library  building, 
offering  on  its  third  floor  comfortable  quarters  for  resident  physicians  and 
professors  visiting  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  Another  unit,  to  be  known 
as  the  Physiology  Building,  which  will  afford  additional  and  valuable  facilities 
for  training  and  research,  is  to  be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  summer.  The 
School  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration  for  those  grants-in-aid  that  have  made  possible  the  recent  con- 
struction at  the  School. 

An  unusual  number  of  visitors  visited  the  School.  The  list  includes:  Dr.  Wil- 
lard  C.  Rappleye,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  Magnus  I.  Gregersen,  Professor  of  Physiology  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Turner,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Medicine  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Irons, 
of  Chicago;  Dr.  James  H.  Semans,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  Howard 
B.  Carroll  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Davis,  of  Northwestern  University;  Dr.  Leona  Baum- 
gartner,  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  Arnold  Gessell,  of  the  Yale  School  of  Medi- 
cine; Dr.  William  M.  Ankeney,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  Dr.  Ricardo  S.  Guinto,  of 
the  Philippine  Islands;  Rear  Admiral  R.  A.  Spruance,  United  States  Navy; 
Mr.  Bob  Davis,  of  the  New  York  Sun;  and  Mrs.  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  of  Chicago. 
It  is  with  regret  that  we  report  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Francisco  Lopez 
Dominguez  from  the  Special  Board  of  Trustees.  During  his  tenure,  Mr. 
Lopez  Dominguez  offered  at  all  times  constructive  assistance  and  support. 
Mr.  Isidoro  Colon,  new  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  is  to 
take  Mr.  Lopez  Dominguez's  place  on  the  Board. 

Professor  Joseph  H.  Axtmayer  will  represent  the  School  at  the  coming 
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Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress  and  at  the  Convention  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  May.  At  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Microbiology,  held  in 
New  York  City  in  September  of  last  year,  Professor  Pablo  Morales  Otero  and 
Professor  Arturo  L.  Carrion  were  present  as  representatives  of  the  School. 

The  following  awards  were  recently  made  to  members  of  the  Faculty:  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  Mr.  Antonio  Pomales  Lebron,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  to  Mr.  Conrado  F.  Asenjo,  by  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, a  Guggenheim  Foundation  Fellowship  for  two  consecutive  years,  for 
work  in  phytochemistry;  and  to  Mr.  Jose  Oliver  Gonzalez,  a  second  John 
Logan  Fellowship  for  completing  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
his  preliminary  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  para- 
sitology, by  the  University  of  Chicago.  Last  year  Dr.  Federico  Hernandez 
Morales,  present  Medical  Supervisor  of  the  University  Hospital,  spent  the 
summer  as  voluntary  medical  assistant  in  medicine  at  Billings  Hospital  in 
Chicago  and  was  appointed  personal  assistant  to  Dr.  R.  Schindler  in  his  spe- 
cial clinic  of  gastroscopy. 

Privileges  and  the  facilities  of  the  Institution  were  extended  to  the  following 
persons:  Dr.  Ernst  Kohlschutter,  of  Germany;  Dr.  Amanda  Huff,  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  New  York  City;  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Brady  and  Dr.  James  Watt,  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Health;  Dr.  Manuel  de  la  Pila  Iglesias  and  Dr.  A. 
Rodriguez  Olleros,  carrying  forward  individual  problems  of  research;  Dr. 
Felix  M.  Reyes;  and  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Mejias  and  assistant  of  Fajardo,  Puerto 
Rico,  training  for  the  position  of  pathologist  at  the  district  hospital  to  be 
opened  in  that  city. 

The  lectures  and  clinics,  continued  since  the  founding  of  the  School  and 
held  regularly  every  Thursday  evening,  are  still  among  the  most  important 
activities  of  the  institution.  They  succeed  in  bringing  together  for  interesting 
and  instructive  discussion  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Island  to  listen,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  original  contributions  of  their  confreres.  The  School  wishes 
to  testify  to  its  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  so  spontaneously  and  gener- 
ously given  that  made  this  past  year's  lectures  successful. 

A  recent  grant  of  $13,500  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  City 
will  make  possible  the  equipping  of  the  new  library  building  that  is  now  being 
made  ready  for  occupancy.  This  last  building  in  construction  has  provision 
for  ample  reading  and  seminar  rooms,  with  plentiful  space  for  files  and  book- 
stacks,  microfilms,  and  storage  rooms.  The  total  cost  of  construction,  including 
equipment,  was  approximately  $310,482. 

The  library  continues  its  affiliation  with  the  American  Medical  Library 
Association,  the  medical  library  of  Columbia  University,  and  several  private 
agencies.  Through  the  untiring  and  friendly  efforts  of  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Flem- 
ing, of  Columbia  University,  it  has  received  during  the  year  valuable  contri- 
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butions  of  periodicals  and  books.  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Irons,  of  Chicago;  Miss  Frida 
Pliefke,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  library;  the  library  of  the  Lilly  Research  Labora- 
tories; and  Mr.  James  P.  Ballard,  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  have  also  sent 
most  generous  donations,  all  of  which  the  School  now  gratefully  acknowledges. 
Journals  of  medicine  and  of  the  allied  sciences,  currently  on  file,  total  274. 

The  publication  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical 
Medicine,  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  University  Press,  has  met  with 
marked  success  and  an  increased  dissemination  of  the  periodical.  The  Journal 
maintains  its  quarterly  issue,  which  is  distributed  throughout  forty  countries 
of  the  world,  and  still  carries  as  main  features  the  scientific  publications  of  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School.  Through  its  medium  and  that  of  other 
medical  and  scientific  magazines  nineteen  papers  have  been  published  and 
twenty-two  are  in  press. 

As  in  previous  years,  cooperative  projects  with  agencies  within  and  outside 
the  Island  have  been  stressed.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  continuation  of  the 
study  on  the  nutritive  values  of  Island  forage  crops,  financed  with  funds  re- 
leased through  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  and  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico.  This  work  has  already  yielded 
practical  and  valuable  information  to  farmers  and  dairymen,  and  has  become 
an  important  asset  to  the  studies  in  nutrition  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
Another  vital  project  closely  related  to  the  study  of  forage  crops  has  been  that 
inaugurated  by  the  Division  of  Parasitology  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  School.  Last  year  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  at  Washington  assigned  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Brady  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Zoology  for  collaborative  investigations,  and,  indirectly 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Dr.  James  Watt  has  taken  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology.  The  compilation  and  tabulation  of 
statistics,  a  project  of  several  years'  standing  conducted  jointly  by  the  P.R.R.A. 
and  this  last-named  department  of  the  School,  is  now  partly  completed.  This 
same  department  is  also  working  jointly  with  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  on  problems  dealing  with  the  supply 
of  milk  and  the  incidence  of  Brucella  infection  on  the  Island.  The  cooperative 
problem  on  glandular  tuberculosis  with  the  Department  of  Health  has  been 
continued,  while  the  study  on  the  incidence  of  syphilis  in  Puerto  Rico,  con- 
ducted in  collaboration  with  the  biological  laboratory  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  has  been  completed.  Steady  progress  can  be  recorded  in  the  work 
measuring  the  daily  variation  in  solar  radiation,  supervised  by  the  Department 
of  Physics  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  epidemiological  survey  of 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  initiated  last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Leprosy  Association,  in  which  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  has  taken 
an  active  part,  is  well  under  way.  There  remains  to  record  the  individual  assist- 
ance received  from  Dr.  D.  S.  Martin,  of  Duke  University,  who  is  preparing  for 
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publication  a  paper  on  his  work  in  the  investigation  of  refection  in  rats;  from 
Dr.  William  H.  Taliaferro,  of  Chicago  University,  who  continues  his  problem 
on  the  immunity  to  trichina;  from  Dr.  H.  W.  Alberts,  in  charge  of  the  research 
station  of  the  United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  supplying  the  School 
with  samples  of  Island  grasses  for  analysis;  and  from  Mr.  Luis  Torres  Diaz,  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  determining  the  biological  value  of  chick  and 
pigeon  pea.  The  pathological  services  offered  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  to 
the  Pila  Clinic  in  Ponce,  to  the  military  and  naval  forces  stationed  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  to  the  numerous  other  hospitals  and  institutions  of  the  Island  and 
the  recent  contribution  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  to  the  Detective  Bu- 
reau of  the  Insular  Police  Department  testify  to  the  ready  response  which  the 
School  offers  to  requests  for  cooperation. 

A  large  series  of  strains  of  beta-hemolytic  streptococci,  isolated  in  Puerto 
Rico,  was  under  study  during  the  year  by  Professor  Morales  Otero  and  the 
staff  in  bacteriology.  Normal  and  pathologic  human  throats,  throats  of  normal 
rhesus,  abscesses,  cases  of  lymphangitis,  septicemia,  etc.,  are  the  sources  from 
which  cultures  have  been  obtained  for  the  continuation  of  this  work. 

Study  of  the  biology  of  pneumococci  isolated  in  Puerto  Rico  was  continued 
and  showed  that  pneumococci  are  found  in  a  high  percentage  of  normal  throats 
of  apparently  healthy  persons,  especially  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April.  Studies  of  pathologic  conditions  reveal  that  pneumococci 
are  rather  widespread  in  the  Island.  The  frequency  with  which  different  types 
of  pneumococci  are  found  in  Puerto  Rican  children  suffering  from  pneumo- 
coccic  infections  shows  a  great  similarity  to  that  reported  from  other  geo- 
graphical areas. 

The  interest  of  the  Department  in  Brucella  infection  has  centered  around 
the  use  of  the  purified  Brucella  protein  as  an  anigen  in  the  performance  of 
complement-fixation  tests  and  allergic  reactions  in  normal  and  infected  per- 
sons. One  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  persons  have  been  tested  to 
date  by  various  methods.  In  spite  of  the  high  hypersensitiveness  demonstrated 
by  the  population  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  morbidity  of  the  disease  continues  to  be 
very  low. 

Studies  on  the  influence  of  dietary  factors  upon  the  resistance  of  the  white 
rat  to  experimental  tuberculosis  were  continued.  In  collaboration  with  the 
Division  of  Parasitology  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  working  at 
the  School,  investigations  were  initiated  to  determine  the  etiology  of  equine 
colic  as  it  occurs  in  Puerto  Rico.  Work  is  now  centered  in  determining  the 
presence  of  antitoxin  in  the  blood  of  the  sick  animals. 

The  last  study  in  the  cooperative  project  with  the  Health  Division  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Reconstruction  Administration  dealt  with  the  physical  impair- 
ments of  adult  life  among  agricultural  workers,  which  conditions  were  de- 
termined through  the  physical  and  laboratory  examinations  of  8,898  rural 
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workers.  Examinations  showed  that  97.9  percent  of  the  workers  were  found 
impaired,  with  an  average  number  of  impairments  per  worker  of  four  and 
nine  tenths.  More  than  three  fifths  of  these  were  ascribed  to  diseases  or  condi- 
tions of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  and  to  infectious  and  parasitic  diseases.  Intes- 
tinal parasitism  was  found  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause,  affecting  89.1  percent 
of  those  persons  examined,  with  uncinaria  prevailing  over  all  other  parasites 
at  the  rate  of  81.3  percent.  Impairments  of  the  cardiovascular  system  were 
found  in  21.8  percent  of  the  workers;  complement-fixation  tests  for  syphilis 
gave  a  percentage  of  5.4  percent.  However,  the  respiratory  and  nervous  diseases 
caused  the  smallest  number  of  impairments  in  relation  to  the  total  number. 

The  work  on  the  incidence  of  syphilis  in  Puerto  Rico  was  terminated  this 
year,  with  all  statistics  of  the  serological  blood  tests  for  different  groups  of 
the  Island  population  studied  and  tabulated.  The  actual  percentage  of  posi- 
tives was  6.7  percent,  with  9.9  percent  for  the  colored  population  as  compared 
to  6.9  percent  in  the  white.  Positive  reactions  for  the  urban  dwellers  were  8.6 
percent  and  5.7  percent  for  those  of  the  rural  zones.  However,  the  forty-five- 
year  group  gave  the  highest  percentage  (9.7  percent)  with  the  lowest  (5.8  per- 
cent) in  the  group  between  fifteen  and  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  problems  that  have  taken  up  the  time  and 
interest  of  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  under  Professor 
Donald  H.  Cook.  The  cooperative  work  in  grass  analyses  by  the  Department 
and  the  United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  is  to 
continue  for  some  time,  was  directed  toward  the  study  of  the  effect  of  age  upon 
the  plant  constituents  and  their  value  in  nutrition.  The  study  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  Island  forage  crops  continues  to  be  the  major  undertaking,  since  this 
project  will  necessarily  have  to  cover  as  wide  a  field  as  possible  in  order  to 
prove  of  definite  ultimate  value. 

Work  was  completed  on  the  study  of  "achiote"  (Bixa  orellana)  in  relation 
to  the  vitamin  A  content  and  color  of  egg  yolks. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  suitably  nutritional  diet  for  the  animals  both  of 
the  primate  colony  on  Santiago  Island  and  of  the  experimental  colonies  of  the 
School,  various  analyses  were  made  during  the  year  of  different  foods  and 
combinations  of  foods.  Studies  relative  to  the  utilization  of  the  protein  of  local 
plants  is  continuing. 

The  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  the  University  Hos- 
pital, under  Dr.  Hernandez  Morales,  have  renewed  their  activity  in  the  reno- 
vated hospital  which  was  opened  to  the  public  on  March  18.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  out-patient  department  has  proved  quite  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  Hospital.  During  the  nine  months  under  review,  14,687  individ- 
uals have  called  for  treatment;  of  these,  477  were  new  cases  and  the  remaining 
14,201  revisits.  It  is  hoped  that  within  a  very  short  time  the  University  Hospital 
may  be  able  to  furnish  services  to  the  public  in  other  branches  of  medicine. 
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Dr.  Alberto  Diaz  Atiles  and  Dr.  Guillermo  Ruiz  Cestero  continue  their  in- 
vestigations on  the  incidence  of  the  widening  and  roughening  of  the  epiphys- 
eal lines  in  children.  Studies  relative  to  hookworm  disease  continued  under 
Professor  Rafael  Rodriguez  Molina  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year  on  the  group 
of  parasitized  and  anemic  individuals  originally  selected. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Department  of  Medical  Zoology,  under  Professor 
William  A.  Hoffman,  has  taken  care  of  the  diagnosis  of  all  parasitic  infections. 
The  information  gained  thereby  has  added  greatly  to  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  parasites  of  man  in  Puerto  Rico;  it  has  likewise  resulted  in  the  evolving 
of  better  methods  of  diagnosis. 

In  this  last  connection,  comparison  studies  of  the  Faust  and  the  locally  de- 
veloped concentration  methods  have  been  begun.  The  cooperative  project  on 
the  effects  of  vitamin  A  upon  schistosomes  in  rats  has  been  completed  and  the 
results  presented  for  publication.  Investigations,  however,  are  being  continued, 
and  this  time,  with  vitamin  C  in  guinea  pigs.  An  investigation  adapting  the 
method  of  examination  devised  for  vitamin  A  study  in  rats  will  probably  con- 
tinue through  the  year. 

Occasional  field  trips  were  made  in  the  effort  to  determine  breeding  places 
of  biting  gnats  so  common  along  the  shores  of  the  Island.  Culicoides  material 
has  been  received  for  identification  from  several  regions  of  the  Western  United 
States.  Correspondence  regarding  this  group  has  passed  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  various  investigators  in  South  America,  England,  and  South  Africa. 

The  Division  of  Parasitology  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  School,  has  primarily  concerned  itself  with  the 
study  of  the  relationship  between  infestations  with  intestinal  parasites  and 
diarrhea  in  calves,  and  that  between  parasitic  infestation  and  the  occurrence 
of  bloat  colic  in  horses.  In  connection  with  these  studies,  seventeen  field  trips 
were  made  to  eastern,  central,  and  southern  regions  of  the  Island,  during 
which  twelve  calves  were  autopsied  in  addition  to  the  eight  sacrificed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  experimental  work. 

Investigations  on  the  mycology  of  chromoblastomycosis  have  been  active 
during  the  year  by  Professor  Arturo  L.  Carrion.  These  included  a  comparative 
review  of  the  fungi  in  the  collection  of  the  Department.  The  Department  has 
also  confirmed  the  existence  in  Puerto  Rico  of  the  disease  known  as  mal  del 
pinto,  common  in  Mexico  and  other  countries  of  South  and  Central  America 
and  produced  by  a  spirochete  recently  discovered  in  Cuba,  very  similar  to  the 
one  associated  with  syphilis.  A  study  of  the  dermatosis  which  appears  to  be 
rather  common  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  started. 

During  the  past  summer  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University  a  series  of  lectures 
with  laboratory  and  clinical  demonstrations  was  given  to  the  group. 

In  the  Department  of  Pathology  under  Professor  Enrique  Koppisch    the 
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number  of  autopsies  performed  and  institutions  served  during  the  year  has 
been  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  Department.  The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  autopsies  which  the  Department  has  performed  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  goodly  part  of  this  work,  for  which  the  Department  was  formerly 
called,  is  now  being  carried  out  by  outside  men  who  then  refer  some,  or  all,  of 
the  organs  for  more  detailed  examination  and  microscopic  study.  Further- 
more, Dr.  Felix  M.  Reyes,  who  had  been  training  in  this  department  for  the 
past  two  years,  took  over  his  duties  as  pathologist  of  the  Bayamon  District 
Hospital  and  is  no  longer  associated  with  the  Antituberculosis  Hospital  at 
Rio  Piedras. 

The  research  activities  of  the  Department  have  been  as  follows:  The  coop- 
erative study  of  the  histopathology  of  the  cutaneous  reaction  to  purified  Bru- 
cella protein  in  guinea  pigs  was  completed  and  the  results  published;  also  that 
concerning  the  observations  on  the  effect  of  various  physical  and  chemical 
agents  on  the  mansoni  cercariae.  A  study  of  experimental  schistosomal  infec- 
tions in  normal  and  vitamin  A  deficient  rats  has  likewise  been  finished  and  is 
in  press.  A  study  of  the  pathology  of  schistosomiasis  in  Puerto  Ricans,  as  found 
in  the  material  gathered  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  is  being  completed,  the 
pathologic  findings  being  correlated  with  the  clinical  wherever  possible. 

During  the  past  two  months  a  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  isolate 
the  virus  of  lymphogranuloma  inguinale.  These  studies  are  being  carried  on 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  with  the 
valuable  cooperation  of  Dr.  Arsenio  Comas,  of  the  Municipal  Hospital  at 
Santurce.  Attempts  to  isolate  the  virus  of  equine  encephalomyelitis  have 
yielded  negative  results  during  each  of  the  three  years  the  study  has  been 
under  way,  demonstrating  to  date  that  the  disease  is  nonexistent  on  the  Island. 
The  reopening  of  the  University  Hospital  provided  opportunity  to  resume  the 
studies  on  herpes  virus,  which  had  been  postponed  for  lack  of  adequate  cases 
for  investigation. 

During  the  year  consistent  daily  measurements  have  been  made  of  ultra- 
violet solar  radiation  by  Dr.  Gleason  W.  Kenrick.  Much  time  during  the  past 
months  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  final  draft  of  a  text  to  include 
the  charts  and  tables  organized  by  the  late  Dr.  Oliver  L.  Fassig  during  his 
tenure  at  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
that  Mr.  R.  G.  Stone,  of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory  of  Harvard 
University,  carried  on  during  his  visit  to  Puerto  Rico  last  year. 

A  paper  has  been  prepared  presenting  some  of  the  results  obtained  from 
recent  investigations  and  will  be  entitled  "Studies  in  Solar  Radiation  and 
Their  Relationship  to  Biophysics  and  the  General  Problem  of  Climate  and 
Health."  It  contains  a  brief  review  of  the  relationship  of  solar  radiation  studies 
to  the  general  problem  of  acclimatization.  It  also  reviews  problems  of  stand- 
ardization in  the  measurement  of  ultraviolet.  This  study  emphasizes  the  widely 
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variable  efficiency  of  different  components  of  ultraviolet  in  fungicidal  and 
bactericidal  reactions,  and  points  out  the  extreme  importance  of  the  shortest 
ultraviolet  receivable  from  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  present  improved  conditions  on  the  Island  of  Santiago,  where  the  San- 
tiago primate  colonies  are  directed  by  Mr.  Michael  I.  Tomilin,  were  made 
possible  through  the  cooperative  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Hadley,  of  the  Insular 
and  Forestry  Services,  with  labor  from  the  CCC  organization  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  enabled  the  School  to  push  forward  the  project  with  considerable  profit. 
What  now  remains  as  an  important  future  endeavor  of  the  administration  is 
to  provide  space  for  the  many  young  that  are  continuously  being  born  and 
permanent  buildings  to  care  for  this  necessary  expansion. 

During  January  and  February,  complete  physical  examinations  of  the  ani- 
mals were  undertaken,  the  first  since  their  release  from  the  cages  that  brought 
them  from  India.  In  these  two  months  347  animals  were  tested  for  tuberculosis 
and  other  examinations  made.  In  all,  ninety-five  autopsies  have  been  per- 
formed on  animals  by  the  Department  of  Pathology,  thus  offering  a  significant 
and  valuable  collection  of  data  on  diseases  of  the  Macaca  mulatta. 

In  January  an  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  animals  and  caused  the  death 
of  twenty-six  pregnant  females  and  one  young  male.  The  cause  of  this  epi- 
demic is  not  yet  clear,  and  further  investigation  of  the  material  gathered  at 
that  time  is  necessary  before  any  definite  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  However, 
a  nutritional  deficiency,  probably  of  protein  origin,  coupled  with  some  other 
unknown  factor,  appears  to  have  been  the  cause. 

During  the  last  few  months  Professor  Clarence  R.  Carpenter  has  worked  on 
and  completed  his  study  of  the  grouping,  dominance,  and  territoriality  of  the 
colony,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Social  Research  Council  of  New 
York  City.  Funds  are  now  available  for  a  prostatic  hypertrophy  study  and  for 
research  on  the  relation  of  certain  sex  hormones  on  the  pathological  growth  of 
primates.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  colony  is  yet  quite  young,  many  interest- 
ing problems  of  value  have  been  studied  as  the  island  grows  in  importance. 
For  the  past  seven  years  the  School  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  inter- 
est of  several  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  offices  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Emergency  Relief  Administration  (1933-35),  and  for  the  past 
five  years,  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration.  With  the  gen- 
erous aid  given  by  them,  the  School  has  grown  from  the  small  building  con- 
structed in  1926  to  the  present  plant  of  five  large  units.  The  sum  total  of 
$1,300,000  will  have  been  expended  on  this  expansion  and  its  equipment  by 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  making  for  a  comprehensive  whole  that  will 
enable  the  School  to  widen  its  scope  of  activities  in  the  study  of  tropical  medi- 
cine by  broadening  both  its  research  and  teaching  programs,  and  by  providing 
the  best  facilities  for  the  hospitalization  of  the  sick. 

Plans  are  in  progress  for  the  occupation  of  the  physiology  wing  during  the 
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latter  part  of  the  coming  summer.  This  building  consists  of  four  floors  that  will 
be  devoted  to  research  in  tropical  physiology,  bioclimatology,  and  those  medi- 
cal problems  of  warm  countries  in  which  climate  plays  an  important  part.  The 
building  is  laid  out  so  as  to  afford  a  maximum  of  coordination  with  the  library, 
hospital,  laboratories,  and  other  facilities  of  the  School.  A  few  months  ago, 
Professor  Magnus  I.  Gregersen,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Columbia  University,  came 
to  the  School  with  the  object  of  studying  ways  and  means  for  starting  work 
therein  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  Dr.  Gregersen's  willingness  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  this  department  is  another  step  forward  for  the  institution, 
since  this  dependency  of  the  School  will  function  for  a  time  as  a  semi-autono- 
mous unit  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  at  Columbia. 

Enthusiasm  grows  for  the  eight-weeks  intensive  course  in  diseases  of  the 
tropics  that  has  been  offered  during  the  summer  to  third  and  fourth  year  med- 
ical students  from  the  North.  A  group  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
another  from  Long  Island  Medical  College  will  arrive  this  summer  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Le  Blanc,  of  the  first-named  school,  and  Dr.  Elliston 
Farrell,  of  Long  Island  Medical  College.  Toward  this  end  comfortable  living 
quarters  will  be  made  available  at  reasonable  rentals  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  in  the  new  library  building  now  being  made  ready  for  occupancy. 
However,  additional  equipment  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  larger  classes 
than  have  heretofore  taken  the  course. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WlLLARD  C.  RaPPLEYE, 

Dean 

]nne  30, 1940 


FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  these  Graduate 
Faculties  and  their  work  in  the  academic  year  1939-40. 

The  new  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  who  have  served 
this  year  or  have  been  appointed  for  1940-41  are:  Joseph  Dorfman,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Economics;  Grayson  L.  Kirk,  Associate  Professor  of 
Government,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and  from  July  1, 
1940,  Charles  W.  Cole,  Professor  of  History,  formerly  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Amherst  College.  The  losses  from  this  Faculty,  as  of  June  30, 
1940,  are  Charles  A.  Beard,  who  was  here  as  visiting  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  Winter  Session,  and  David  S.  Muzzey,  Professor  of  History, 
who  is  now  retiring. 

Additions  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  are :  Hugh  Borton,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Japanese;  James  Gutmann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy; Marjorie  Nicolson,  Dean  of  Smith  College,  to  be  Professor  of 
English  from  February  1,  1941;  Paul  J.  Tillich,  Professor  of  Philosophi- 
cal Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Paul  Hazard,  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  to  be  Visiting  French  Professor  in  the  next  Win- 
ter Session;  Sir  George  Sansom  to  be  Visiting  Professor  of  Japanese 
Studies  for  the  Winter  Session;  and  Ralph  M.  Blake,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, to  be  Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Spring  Session,  1941. 
The  following  Professors  of  Education  in  Teachers  College  have  been 
assigned  to  seats  in  this  Faculty  for  a  three-year  term :  Hollis  L.  Caswell, 
John  L.  Childs,  Donald  P.  Cottrell,  Lennox  Gray,  Harry  D.  Kitson, 
Percival  M.  Symonds.  The  losses  from  this  Faculty  have  been:  Franz 
Boas,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Anthropology  in  Residence,  by  retirement; 
John  J.  Coss,  Moore  Collegiate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  deceased;  John 
Dewey,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  in  Residence,  by  retirement; 
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Gardner  Murphy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  who  has  become 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy, by  retirement;  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  Johnsonian  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Philosophy  in  Residence,  deceased;  by  expiration  of  term 
of  assignment  to  the  Faculty  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Re- 
search the  following  Professors  of  Education  in  Teachers  College: 
Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  Harold  F.  Clark,  Arthur  T.  Jersild,  J.  R.  Mc- 
Gaughy,  Floyd  B.  O'Rear,  Rudolf  Pintner,  Helen  M.  Walker. 

To  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  the  additions  are:  James  B.  Church, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering,  formerly  with  the  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Company;  Arthur  W.  Pollister,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology;  George  B.  Karelitz,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering; 
Walter  S.  Root,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology;  by  appointment  from 
July  i,  1940,  Theodosius  Dobzhansky,  Professor  of  Zoology,  formerly  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology;  and  Marcus  M.  Rhoades,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Botany,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  for  the  Spring  Session,  1941,  Hans  Bethe,  of  Cornell 
University,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Physics.  The  losses  from  this  Faculty 
are:  Wallace  Eckert,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy,  to  become  Scien- 
tific Director  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  in  Washington 
from  February  1,  1940;  Daniel  Dana  Jackson,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering;  and  Francis  Carter  Wood,  Director  of  the  Crocker  Cancer 
Research  Laboratory,  by  retirement;  Edmund  W.  Sinnott,  Professor  of 
Botany,  to  be  head  of  the  Department  of  Botany  in  Yale  University; 
Lincoln  Work,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering,  to  accept 
a  research  position  with  the  Metal  and  Thermit  Corporation. 

For  the  purpose  of  concentrating  research  and  instruction  in  genetics 
in  a  way  that  would  bring  together  geneticists  in  both  the  botanical  and 
the  zoological  field,  Edmund  W.  Sinnott,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Barnard 
College,  was  in  1938  transferred  to  the  graduate  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  lead,  with  Lester  C.  Dunn,  Professor  of  Zoology,  a  group  of 
workers  in  genetics  from  our  Departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology.  Yale 
University  has  now  succeeded  in  persuading  Professor  Sinnott  to  under- 
take the  leadership  of  extensive  developments  in  botany  at  Yale.  We  are 
glad  that  he  goes  no  farther  away  than  New  Haven.  Though  Professor 
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Sinnott  was  a  main  factor  in  our  plan  of  a  close  liaison  between  our 
Departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology  in  the  field  of  genetics,  the  plan 
seems  so  well  justified  that  we  have  made  two  new  appointments  that 
will  bring  to  Columbia  two  of  the  most  able  and  active  geneticists,  Theo- 
dosius  Dobzhansky,  formerly  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
to  be  Professor  of  Zoology,  and  Marcus  M.  Rhoades,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of 
Botany.  With  these  new  appointments  in  addition  to  our  present  staff, 
it  seems  assured  that  Columbia  will  continue  to  be  a  very  active  center 
for  genetics. 

The  subject  of  statistics,  both  in  the  development  of  theory  and  in  its 
applications,  is  one  that  has  been  greatly  enhanced  in  importance  in  re- 
cent years.  The  theory  is  essentially  and  necessarily  mathematical,  yet 
many  scholars  without  advanced  mathematical  training  have  to  deal  with 
statistics.  Courses  on  statistics  and  special  applications  of  statistical  rea- 
soning are  offered  in  a  number  of  departments,  especially  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Education,  as  well  as  in  Mathematics. 
In  our  Department  of  Economics,  we  have  two  outstanding  scholars  in 
the  mathematical  theory  of  statistics,  as  well  as  others  who  deal  with 
applied  statistics.  The  question  is  before  us  as  to  whether  we  cannot  organ- 
ize to  better  advantage  our  recognized  strength  in  the  whole  field  of 
statistics,  to  provide  not  only  the  most  thoroughgoing  training  for  pro- 
spective teachers  and  research  workers  in  the  theory  of  statistics,  but  to 
provide  more  completely  for  sound  instruction  in  the  use  of  statistical 
methods  in  many  fields  of  inquiry,  within  the  limits  set  by  the  prac- 
ticable mathematical  preparation  of  the  several  groups  of  students  who 
have  to  make  use  of  statistical  treatment  of  their  data.  To  study  and  re- 
port upon  this  subject,  a  committee,  with  Dean  Roswell  C.  McCrea, 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  as  chairman,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  and  will 
report  in  the  fall. 

Frederick  James  Eugene  Woodbridge,  Johnsonian  Professor  in  Resi- 
dence, Dean  of  these  Faculties  from  1912  to  1929,  died  on  June  1,  1940, 
after  illness  that  had  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  several  years  without 
imprisoning  his  spirit  or  confining  his  mind.  As  the  second  dean  of  these 
three  Faculties,  preceded  by  Dean  Burgess  only,  he  led  in  giving  form  to 
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a  large  part  of  the  present  regulations  and  administrative  procedures 
under  which  these  Faculties  and  their  students  operate.  With  the  wide 
understanding  and  sympathy  of  the  philosopher  that  he  was,  he  could 
meet  any  and  every  colleague  on  ground  of  common  interest.  Hence  his 
influence  with  colleagues  and  students  in  the  physical  and  the  biological 
sciences  was  no  less  than  with  those  in  the  social  sciences,  and  of  course 
he  was  at  home  in  the  humanities.  While  at  his  urgent  request  he  had 
been  relieved  of  administrative  duties  in  1929,  he  by  no  means  lost 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  His  last  large  con- 
tribution to  the  University  was  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  Ph.D.  degree,  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Faculties  and  the  University  Council.  The  report  of  this 
committee,  commonly  known  as  the  Woodbridge  Committee,  was  made 
in  April,  1938,  and  was  the  subject  of  prolonged  discussion  leading  to 
actions  by  the  Faculties,  as  set  forth  in  my  annual  report  for  1938-39.  To 
Dean  Woodbridge  also  was  due  largely  the  development  of  such  aids  in 
the  administration  of  the  University  as  the  Committee  on  Conference,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Educational  Policy.  No  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Dean  Woodbridge  on  problems  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  and  of  the 
University  could  fail  to  feel  the  essential  soundness  and  strength  of  his 
concepts  and  ideals  of  education  and  of  university  administration. 

In  memorial  minutes  that  will  be  presented  in  each  of  our  three  Fac- 
ulties, and  in  other  places,  fuller  accounts  of  Dean  Woodbridge  and  his 
life  will  be  recorded.  In  this  place  the  foregoing  brief  statements  must 
suffice,  but  I  venture  to  give  them  the  emphasis  of  saying  that  Wood- 
bridge  stands  with  Butler,  the  President,  and  Burgess,  the  first  dean,  in 
influence  on  the  three  nonprofessional  Graduate  Faculties  and  their  work. 

Mrs.  Juliana  Haskell,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  to  Women  Graduate  Students 
since  the  office  was  set  up  in  1919,  in  accordance  with  her  desire  and  with 
plans  made  more  than  a  year  earlier  has  given  up  this  position  in  which 
she  has  been  so  helpful  in  many  ways  to  our  women  graduate  students. 
Miss  Katherine  C.  Reiley,  Head  of  Johnson  Hall,  has  been  appointed  to 
be  also  Adviser  to  Women  Graduate  Students,  from  July  1,  1940.  The 
exceptional  qualifications  of  Miss  Reiley  for  both  these  positions  are  well 
recognized  in  the  University. 
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The  requirement  that  every  Columbia  Ph.D.  dissertation  be  printed  is 
one  that  our  Faculties  have  long  maintained  with  confidence  in  its  value 
to  our  Ph.D.  graduates.  In  some  cases  the  printing  of  the  dissertation  is  a 
heavy  financial  burden  on  the  candidate,  and  for  this  no  adequate  means 
of  relief  have  yet  been  found  or  provided.  Action  by  the  Faculty  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  and  concurrent  action  by  the  University  Council,  now  make 
acceptable,  if  approved  in  each  case  by  the  department  concerned,  print- 
ing by  one  of  the  processes  of  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  typewritten 
manuscript,  variously  known  as  offset  printing,  lithographic  printing,  etc. 
This  less  expensive  printing  process  gives  considerable  relief  in  cases  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  But  quite  aside  from  the  question  of  cost,  the 
Columbia  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  has  met 
all  requirements  except  the  printing  of  his  dissertation  is  not  infrequently 
put  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  recipients  of  the  degree  from 
other  universities  that  do  not  have  a  strict  printing  requirement,  on 
account  of  the  months  required  in  many  cases  for  the  mechanics  of  pub- 
lication of  the  dissertation  even  when  there  is  no  financial  obstacle. 
Through  action  this  year  by  the  Faculties,  provision  is  now  made  for 
obviating  delay  in  the  award  of  the  degree  when  all  that  stands  in  the 
way  is  the  necessary  time  needed  for  printing.  The  Dean  has  been  given 
power  to  accept,  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  required  seventy-five 
printed  copies  of  the  dissertation  that  is  being  printed,  a  valid  financial 
guaranty  that  the  printed  copies  will  be  deposited  by  a  specified  date.  On 
such  a  guaranty  the  degree  is  awarded.  An  acceptable  guaranty  may  be 
either  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  deposited 
by  the  candidate  with  the  Bursar  of  the  University,  or  it  may  be  a  legally 
valid  guaranty  given  by  a  publishing  firm  of  national  reputation  and 
sound  financial  standing. 

Between  December  1, 1939,  and  June  30, 1940,  sixty-five  candidates  were 
awarded  the  Ph.D.  degree  after  submitting  acceptable  guaranties  as  to 
printing.  In  ten  of  these  cases,  the  candidates  made  cash  deposits  with  the 
Bursar;  in  fourteen  cases  the  guaranty  of  Columbia  University  Press  was 
accepted;  in  thirty-three  cases,  that  of  the  Teachers  College  Bureau  of 
Publications;  and  in  four  cases,  guaranties  of  other  publishing  firms.  The 
indications  are  that  an  increasing  number  of  candidates  will  avail  them- 
selves of  this  means  of  obviating  delay  in  attaining  the  degree. 
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Only  those  who  are  closely  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  graduate 
students  can  fully  realize  what  a  conservation  of  intellectual  talent  is 
achieved  through  the  financial  aid  given  by  Columbia  and  other  univer- 
sities to  graduate  students  to  assist  them  in  their  effort  to  go  forward  with 
their  university  studies.  Many  parents  gladly  deny  themselves  even  the 
comforts  of  life  to  enable  their  children  to  go  through  the  four  years  of 
undergraduate  college,  and  their  children  accept  the  sacrifice.  Many 
of  these  same  parents  are  unable  to  aid  their  children  to  go  farther  with 
their  studies,  and  many  of  the  children  think  it  not  right  to  accept  more 
from  overburdened  parents  whose  earning  power  is  often  declining. 

The  amount  of  financial  aid,  exclusive  of  loans,  that  the  University 
gives  to  graduate  students  annually,  through  fellowships,  scholarships, 
and  grants  toward  tuition,  provided  either  by  endowment  or  by  Uni- 
versity appropriations,  is  about  $125,000.  The  recipients  of  this  aid  pay  to 
the  University  about  $85,000  in  tuition  and  other  fees.  Some,  of  course, 
do  not  pay  back  as  much  as  they  receive;  others  receive  only  minor  aid 
and  pay  the  larger  part  of  their  tuition  and  Residence  Hall  fees.  The  com- 
petition for  every  form  of  aid  is  strong,  and  in  general  the  recipients  are 
chosen  from  among  the  students  of  highest  ability  and  promise.  Success- 
ful applications  must  have  first  the  recommendation  of  the  department 
concerned;  next,  the  departmental  nominees  are  compared  and  arranged 
in  order  of  preference  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction, 
and  from  these  lists  the  appointing  authorities  make  the  awards. 

In  addition  to  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  grants  toward  tuition,  in  a 
number  of  departments,  especially  those  giving  extensive  laboratory  in- 
struction, another  form  of  aid  is  of  much  significance,  namely,  appoint- 
ments as  laboratory  assistants.  This  form  of  aid  may  vary  in  amount  from 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  the  equivalent  of  twelve  to  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  The  University  usually  gets  full  value  in  services,  and 
while  the  student  may  not  progress  as  fast  with  his  studies  as  if  he  were 
not  earning  his  stipend,  he  is  obtaining  experience  and  training  in  teach- 
ing which  are  of  much  value  to  him.  The  total  number  of  assistants  of 
various  grades  who  are  also  graduate  students  is  about  one  hundred,  and 
their  total  cash  compensation  from  the  University  is  about  $85,000. 

In  June,  1940,  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Committee  on  National  Defense  composed  of  members  of  the  staff, 
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Trustees,  and  alumni  foreshadows  an  increasing  influence  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  nation's  efforts  toward  preparedness  for  national  defense.  How 
great  the  effect  on  the  University  may  be  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  It  is 
clear  that  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  are  likely  to  be  called  upon 
in  considerable  number  to  render  direct  service  in  national  defense  by 
research  and  by  counsel,  especially  in  the  physical  and  the  biological  sci- 
ences, and  in  the  social  sciences.  The  number  of  graduate  students  is  likely 
to  decrease  for  two  reasons,  first  through  an  increase  in  the  opportunities 
of  employment,  and  later  through  the  operation  of  a  Selective  Service  Act. 
Yet  while  our  universities  can  hardly  adopt  a  "business  as  usual"  attitude, 
there  is  no  disagreement  with  the  view  that  the  universities  must  consider 
the  performance  of  their  regular  task  of  education,  of  training  teachers 
and  scholars,  and  of  advancement  of  knowledge  as  their  chief  service  to 
the  nation  and  the  world. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  universities  continue  to  perform  their  own 
special  functions,  which  no  other  agencies  or  institutions  can  assume.  We 
are  not  faced  by  a  transient  emergency.  No  matter  what  happens  in  a 
military  way  in  the  next  year  or  two,  it  is  clear  that  the  world  cannot  soon 
settle  down  to  peace  and  quiet.  A  longer  view  needs  to  be  taken.  Students 
in  training  to  meet,  with  the  best  possible  equipment  of  knowledge  and 
character,  the  problems  ahead,  are  just  as  important  as  other  young  men 
in  uniform.  Research  and  the  habit  of  discovery  must  not  cease  nor  be  too 
completely  diverted  to  immediate  problems  of  defense  and  offense.  Never 
was  there  more  need  for  the  best  thought  of  the  ablest  minds  on  economics 
and  other  social  problems.  The  sad  fact  that  in  so  few  lands  is  it  now  pos- 
sible for  free  universities,  without  fear  of  bombs,  to  carry  on  their  work  of 
educating  men  and  advancing  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
places  upon  our  American  universities,  and  upon  none  more  than  upon 
Columbia,  the  responsibility  of  upholding  the  traditions  and  performing 
the  duties  of  what  was  once  a  great  international  family  of  universities. 
The  world  now  looks  to  the  universities  of  this  free  land  to  assume,  in 
education  and  in  research,  that  leadership  toward  which  they  have  been 
advancing,  not  only  by  their  own  forward  steps,  but  also  because  of 
the  regression,  through  repression  or  devastation,  of  so  many  universities 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

In  accordance  with  previous  custom  the  registration  statistics  from  the 
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annual  report  of  the  Registrar  for  the  year  are  given  here  for  ready  refer- 
ence. The  total  registration,  including  about  275  unclassified  graduate 
students,  under  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 
Science  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions  of  the  academic  year  1939-40 
was  2,888.  This  compares  with  3,178  for  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of 
290  students.  Including  the  Summer  Session,  the  total  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  3,343  as  compared  with  3,647  in  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of 
304  students.  Of  the  total  number,  1,1 1 1  were  women.  The  number  of  new 
students,  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions,  was  1,118,  fewer  by  144  than 
in  1938-39.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  as  follows:  Master 
of  Arts,  521,  as  compared  with  516  in  1938-39;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  228, 
as  compared  with  199. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  B.  Pegram, 
Dean 
June  jo,  1940 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  for  the  academic  year  1939-40. 

The  study  of  architecture  has  always  been  considered  as  a  long  and 
complex  undertaking,  requiring  a  thorough  foundation  in  the  liberal 
arts  as  well  as  serious  grounding  in  professional  knowledge.  When  the 
Department  of  Architecture  was  established  at  Columbia  in  1881,  a  four- 
year  course  was  offered,  leading  to  a  degree.  In  1914,  the  Faculty  voted 
to  reserve  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  for  candidates  entering 
the  School  with  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  academic  studies,  and  to 
grant  a  certificate  of  proficiency  to  students  entering  directly  from  high 
school.  The  professional  curriculum  of  four  years'  duration  was  identical 
for  all  students  in  the  School  of  Architecture  regardless  of  their  previous 
training;  the  only  difference  was  the  final  award. 

In  reserving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  for  candidates  hav- 
ing some  general  academic  training,  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture had  intended  to  set  a  standard  which  other  schools  (then  all 
offering  four-year  courses)  might  emulate.  As  architectural  education  de- 
veloped throughout  the  country,  the  majority  of  schools  added  several 
courses  of  general  humanistic  studies,  and  lengthened  the  courses  in 
architecture  to  five  years;  but  not  to  six  years. 

With  the  exception  of  two  schools  having  quite  special  systems  of  in- 
struction, Columbia  stood  alone  in  offering  a  six-year  course  leading  to 
the  first  professional  degree.  This  requirement  of  two  years  of  academic 
work  for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Architecture  had  many  disadvantages. 
Students  who  had  begun  their  professional  work  elsewhere  on  a  five-year 
schedule,  and  who  wished  to  transfer  to  Columbia,  found  it  impossible 
to  do  so  without  interrupting  their  architectural  studies  to  fulfill  the 
extra  entrance  requirements,  thereby  losing  continuity  in  their  pro- 
fessional courses. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  was  that  of  the  graduate 
students.  Because  of  our  unexcelled  situation,  and  because  our  School  is 
one  of  the  very  few  in  the  country  equipped  to  offer  graduate  work  of  a 
specialized  nature,  many  students  wish  to  come  to  Columbia  to  continue 
their  architectural  training.  Entrance  requirements  of  sixty  credits,  or 
two  years  of  academic  work,  have  meant  that  except  in  rare  cases  the 
candidates  have  had  to  make  up  a  deficiency  amounting  to  about  one 
year  of  general  academic  studies.  This  has  been  a  serious  deterrent  in 
building  up  our  graduate  courses. 

The  Faculty  and  the  staff,  therefore,  were  unanimous  in  suggesting 
that  the  four-year  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Architecture  remain  un- 
changed, but  that  one  year  (or  thirty  credits)  instead  of  two  years  (or 
sixty  credits)  be  the  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  pro- 
fessional school.  But  since  a  broad  academic  training  is  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  the  study  of  architecture,  students  will  be  encouraged 
to  remain,  whenever  possible,  in  college  for  more  than  one  year  before 
applying  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Architecture. 

The  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  University  Council  at  its  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  April  16, 1940,  when  it  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  School  of 
Architecture  be  changed  from  two  years  (60  credits)  of  academic  prerequisites 
to  one  year  (30  credits)  of  academic  prerequisites;  That  academic  prerequi- 
sites comprise  the  following  courses:  English,  one  year;  Mathematics,  one 
year;  Language  (preferably  French  or  German),  one  year;  That  the  courses 
themselves  be  based  on  high  school  prerequisites  offered  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege; That  the  change  of  entrance  requirements  take  effect  upon  the  opening 
of  the  academic  year,  1940-41. 

The  School  of  Architecture  at  Columbia  will  thereby  enter  into  direct 
competition  with  the  other  schools  of  the  country.  We  feel  certain  that, 
requirements  being  equal,  our  reputation  for  high  standards  will  increase 
the  number  of  applicants  for  admission;  and,  maintaining  a  limited  en- 
rollment, we  shall  be  able  to  exercise  a  still  greater  selectivity  in  admitting 
students. 

The  course  in  planning  and  housing  at  Columbia,  benefiting  by  a 
gift  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  has  now  finished  its  fifth  year.  In- 
creasing attention  is  being  turned  to  the  subject,  as  housing  projects 
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and  the  planning  of  communities  are  in  harmony  with  contemporary 
trends  and  interests.  Technicians  trained  in  this  specialized  field  are  few 
in  number,  and  their  services  are  already  at  a  premium.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  increasing  demand  for  town  planners  will  urge  more 
students  to  enroll  in  these  courses. 

Five  years  ago  when  the  courses  in  planning  and  housing  were  begun, 
they  were  considered  as  specialized  graduate  courses  for  architects. 
Students  completing  the  work  with  success  were  awarded  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  architecture.  We  soon  realized  that  students  who 
graduated  in  professions  other  than  architecture  were  keenly  interested 
and  adequately  prepared  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  planning  and 
housing.  Also,  applicants  for  positions  on  planning  boards  would  have 
advantages  if  their  degrees  specified  their  training.  It  was  gratifying, 
therefore,  to  have  the  University  Council  approve  our  request  with  the 
following  resolutions,  passed  by  the  Council  on  Tuesday,  April  16,  1940: 

Resolved,  That  the  proposed  program  of  study  in  Planning  and  Housing, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  be  approved: 

FIRST  YEAR 

Architecture  141-142  Planning  and  housing  design  16  points 

Architecture  121-122  Construction  research  4  points 

Architecture  145-146  Planning  and  housing  history  and  theory  4  points 

Electives  Elective  courses  aggregating  6  points  6  points 


30  points 


SECOND  YEAR 


Architecture  143-144       Planning  and  housing  design  16  points 

Architecture  1 4J  City-planning  technique  including  statistics     1  point 

Architecture  41  Financing  and  organization  of  building 

operations  2  points 

Civil  Engineering  10        Introduction  to  city-planning  engineering       1  point 
Electives  Elective  courses  aggregating  10  points  10  points 

30  points 

Resolved,  That  holders  of  degrees  in  Engineering  and  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture recognized  by  Columbia  University  be  admitted  as  candidates  for 
higher  degrees  in  Planning  and  Housing,  beginning  with  the  academic  year 
1 940-1 94 1. 
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An  exhibit,  covering  all  the  departments  of  the  School,  was  held  at 
the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  from  January  1  to  January  12, 
1940.  Over  150  architectural  drawings  and  models  were  shown,  giving 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  our  teaching  from  the  first  year  work  through 
the  graduate  work,  including  projects  in  planning  and  housing  and  in 
design  correlation.  The  exhibit  also  included  pieces  of  sculpture  executed 
by  our  students,  and  drawings,  paintings,  and  problems  in  landscape 
architecture.  At  a  luncheon  on  January  4,  the  Dean  of  the  School  spoke 
on  the  "Education  of  the  Architect  at  Columbia."  This  exhibit  was  the 
fifth  in  a  series  on  architectural  education.  It  was  very  well  attended 
and  received  most  favorable  comment. 

On  February  9  the  construction  department  of  the  School  presented 
a  one-day  conference  on  "Plywood."  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  one- 
day  conferences  on  modern  materials  and  modern  uses  of  traditional 
materials,  which  we  hope  to  continue  in  the  future.  The  addresses  were  as 
follows :  Morning  session — "Fundamentals  of  Plywood  and  Problems  of 
Application,"  by  L.  H.  Meyer,  of  the  United  States  Plywood  Company; 
"Rare  Wood  Veneers,"  by  Charles  M.  Cannon,  of  Ichabod  Williams  and 
Sons.  Afternoon  session — "Adhesives  and  Techniques  of  Manufacture," 
by  Thomas  D.  Perry,  of  Resinous  Products  and  Chemical  Company  (Mr. 
Perry  also  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  manufacture  of  plywood)  ^'Archi- 
tectural Significance  of  Plywood,"  by  Robert  McLaughlin,  architect. 

An  important  exhibit,  illustrating  the  manufacture  and  the  physical, 
structural,  and  decorative  properties  of  the  material,  was  displayed  in 
the  halls  of  Avery.  The  conference  was  attended  by  the  student  body 
and  by  over  eighty  visitors,  including  architects,  builders,  manufacturers, 
and  press  reporters  from  professional  journals.  Many  requests  were 
received  for  the  continuation  of  these  conferences.  It  is  our  intention  to 
have  one  or  two  each  year.  The  staff  of  the  School  as  a  whole  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  conference,  but  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
rested  upon  Professor  William  H.  Hayes,  whose  work  was  highly 
praiseworthy. 

The  laboratory  of  design  correlation,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick J.  Kiesler,  continues  its  work  of  research  and  investigation.  During 
the  past  year  the  students  evolved  theoretical  conclusions  which  they  ap- 
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plied  to  designs  of  practical  value,  following  them  through  the  process  of 
actual  production. 

Although  the  number  of  students  in  the  courses  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture has  not  increased,  the  enrollment  remains  adequate,  and  work 
goes  on  as  usual.  "Nevis-on-Hudson"  continues  to  function  as  a  center 
for  lectures,  classes  in  horticulture,  surveying,  and  landscape  design.  It 
also  serves  to  house  many  meetings  of  alumni  associations,  garden  clubs, 
and  other  gatherings.  Plans  for  the  establishment  of  an  arboretum  at 
"Nevis"  are  also  progressing.  With  these  activities  as  a  basis  for  develop- 
ment, it  is  expected  that  "Nevis"  will  continue  to  grow  in  importance. 

The  classes  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  continue  to  develop 
in  size  and  quality  of  output.  Registrations  in  sculpture  have  reached 
the  limit  of  our  facilities  in  floor  area  and  staff  and  will  henceforth  be 
limited  to  fifty  students.  This  will  enable  a  greater  selectivity  and  will 
lead  to  a  still  higher  standard  of  achievement.  Several  students  in  sculp- 
ture and  in  painting  have  won  recognition  in  exhibits  in  various  down- 
town galleries. 

The  Charles  T.  Mathews  Lectures  on  medieval  art  and  architecture 
were  delivered  this  year  by  Professor  Earl  Baldwin  Smith,  of  Princeton 
University,  who  offered  ten  lectures  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  on  "Architecture  as  a  Medium  of  Human  Expression."  Pre- 
pared with  scholarship  and  well  presented,  these  lectures  drew  a  large 
attendance. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  in  several  annual  reports 
many  years  ago  mention  was  occasionally  made  of  an  "Architectural 
Museum."  We  are  asked  what  has  become  of  our  "museum,"  and  what 
did  it  contain.  The  museum  is  still  here,  and  it  contains,  now  as  always, 
samples  of  various  materials  currently  used  in  building.  However,  for 
some  years  this  collection  has  been  referred  to  by  the  more  utilitarian 
name  of  "samples  room."  I  might  add  that  the  samples  room  now  has 
a  collection  of  outmoded  or  historical  pieces  as  well  as  a  good  collection 
of  the  most  modern  materials;  the  older  collection  could  be  referred  to 
as  "the  museum." 

Also,  as  a  matter  of  record,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  collection 
of  plaster  casts,  given  to  the  School  by  the  late  Charles  F.  McKim,  which 
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hung  on  the  walls  first  of  the  architectural  rooms  in  Havemeyer  and 
later  in  Avery  Hall,  were  removed  and  destroyed  in  1934. 
Many  exhibits  of  interest  were  shown  by  the  School  in  the  past  year. 

In  Avery  Hall: 

Exhibition  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture  (student 
work  representing  thirty-four  member  schools) 

Photographs  and  drawings  of  bridges  executed  by  Aymar  Embury,  II,  for 
the  New  York  Port  Authority 

Water  colors  and  travel  sketches  by  Richard  C.  Harrison,  II,  exchange  stu- 
dent from  the  School  of  Architecture  to  the  School  of  Architecture  of  the 
University  of  Rome  in  1938-39 

Photographs  and  drawings  of  recent  buildings  by  William  Lescaze 

Photographs  and  travel  sketches  by  Carl  Feiss,  Associate  in  Architecture,  of 
Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Western  American  architecture 

Photographs  by  Talbot  Hamlin,  Avery  Librarian,  of  recent  architecture  in 
the  Western  states 

Water  colors  by  Edgar  I.  Williams,  Associate  in  Architecture 

Two  exhibits  of  current  student  work 

In  Avery  Library: 

Selected  important  books  from  the  Avery  Library  collections 

Public  buildings  and  public  works  of  the  early  United  States 

Religious  architecture:  temples,  mosques,  churches 

The  architectural  history  of  Columbia  University 

The  Rome  of  Hubert  Robert:  reproductions  of  sketches  made  by  an  eight- 
eenth-century French  artist  in  Rome 

A  memorial  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Francis  H.  Bacon,  1 856-1940 

Original  drawings  of  200  years  of  design:  examples  of  drawings  of  many 
architects,  selected  from  the  Avery  collections 

In  the  Exhibition  Gallery,  324  East  Hall : 

Paintings  by  Frank  Mechau,  Associate  in  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Sculpture 

Paintings  by  modern  Americans,  loaned  by  the  Walker  Galleries 

Exhibitions  of  lapanese  prints  from  the  collection  of  W.  Lee  Comerford 

Fourth  annual  Faculty  art  exhibition 

Engravings  and  paintings  by  Hans  A.  Mueller 

Exhibition  of  West  African  masks  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  ].  S.  Harris 

Three  exhibits  of  student  work 
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There  have  been  many  guest  critics  and  lecturers  throughout  the 
year:  Messrs.  Arthur  Loomis  Harmon,  Aymar  Embury,  II,  J.  Andre 
Fouilhoux,  Hugh  Ferris,  and  William  Lescaze  came  to  the  drafting  rooms 
as  visiting  critics;  Messrs.  Eric  C.  Molke,  R.  I.  Land,  and  Aymar  Embury, 
II,  delivered  lectures  on  specialized  subjects  to  the  construction  classes; 
Messrs.  L.  Katz,  Amede  Ozenfants,  J.  Freeman,  Louis  Bunuel,  Dr. 
Mario  Salvadori,  Dr.  Selig  Hecht,  and  Professor  N.  Ashley-Montague 
addressed  the  students  of  the  laboratory  of  design  correlation;  Messrs. 
Peppino  Mangravite,  Lewis  Mumford,  Wyndham  Lewis,  Boardman 
Robinson,  and  Professor  Chang  Shan  Tse  spoke  on  various  subjects 
primarily  to  the  students  in  painting  and  sculpture,  but  also  to  outsiders 
invited  to  attend;  Messrs.  Michael  Rapuano,  Ralph  Eberlin,  Charles 
Ascher,  and  Allan  Twitchell  delivered  lectures  or  served  as  visiting 
critics  in  the  Division  of  Planning  and  Housing. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  received  recognition  as  follows:  Frank 
Mechau,  Associate  in  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  has  exhibited 
paintings  in  the  Whitney  Museum,  Cranbrook-L//<f  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  American  Painting,  Richmond  Museum,  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  St.  Louis  Museum,  the  Berkshire  Museum  at  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  University  of  Nebraska,  University  of  Missouri,  Ameri- 
can Federation  Arts  Tour.  He  has  installed  two  murals  in  the  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  courthouse,  and  one  in  Brownfield,  Texas.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  fine  arts  jury  of  the  Rosen wald  Foundation. 

Oronzio  Maldarelli,  Associate  in  Sculpture,  executed  the  sculpture 
decoration  for  the  Orange,  Massachusetts,  post  office,  the  Charles  Peck 
Warren  Medal  and  the  Egleston  Medal  for  Columbia  University,  a 
commemorative  plaque  for  H.  E.  Bishop  Paul  Yu  Pin  of  China,  and 
a  model  to  be  executed  in  glass  for  the  entrance  to  the  Young  Building 
in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  He  exhibited  at  the  Whitney  and  the 
Brooklyn  museums  and  also  at  the  Sculptors'  Outdoor  Show.  He  has 
been  invited  to  participate  in  the  International  Sculpture  Exhibition  to 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  next  year. 

Talbot  Hamlin,  Avery  Librarian  and  Lecturer  in  Architecture,  again 
published  a  series  of  twelve  articles  on  architectural  criticism  and  theory 
which  appeared  each  month  in  the  magazine  Pencil  Points.  He  also 
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published  Architecture  through  the  Ages,  a  comprehensive  and  scholarly 
general  history  of  architecture. 

John  C.  B.  Moore,  Associate  in  Architecture,  again  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  for  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Hans  A.  Mueller,  teacher  of  drawing  and  painting  in  University 
Extension,  was  the  author  of  Wood  Cuts  and  How  I  Mal{e  Them. 

Carl  Feiss,  Associate  in  Architecture,  served  as  a  member  of  the  jury  for 
"America  at  Home,"  an  exhibit  of  American  furniture  and  interiors 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  New  York.  He  also  was  appointed  recorder  for 
the  Convention  of  City  Planners,  which  took  place  in  San  Francisco. 

Leopold  Arnaud,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  License  to  Practice,  appointed  by  the 
New  York  Society  of  Architects,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Apartment 
House  Medal  Committee  for  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture. 

Because  of  world  conditions,  scholarships  from  Europe  have  been 
temporarily  discontinued.  This  year,  consequently,  we  will  not  have 
the  privilege  of  receiving  any  Commonwealth  Scholars  from  Great 
Britain,  nor  will  we  exchange  students  with  the  University  of  Rome. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  these  relations  may  be  renewed  in  a  peaceful 
world. 

Our  own  traveling  Fellows  have  been  permitted  to  travel  in  this 
hemisphere.  Mr.  William  S.  Brown,  Schermerhorn  Fellow  for  1939-40, 
is  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  early  architecture  in  the  United  States. 
Not  only  have  his  investigations  been  beneficial  in  developing  his  own 
architectural  perception  and  education,  but  his  findings,  which  will  be 
deposited  in  Avery  Library,  will  be  of  value  to  students  of  American 
art  and  architecture.  Mr.  Daniel  Brenner,  Perkins  and  Boring  Fellow 
for  1940-41,  will  travel  in  South  America,  investigating  early  American 
architecture  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 

Fellowships  and  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Perkins  and  Boring  Fellowship:  Daniel  Brenner 
American  Institute  of  Architects  Medal:  Vincent  G.  Kling 
Alumni  Medal:  Vincent  G.  Kling 
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New  York  Society  of  Architects  Medals:  Vincent  G.  Kling  and  Edward  P. 
McMullin 

Alpha  Rho  Chi  Medal:  Thomas  S.  Jones 

Boring  Medal:  Vincent  G.  Kling 

Hamlin  Medal:  Robert  Berne 

Warren  Medals:  Vincent  G.  Kling  and  Gordon  J.  Wise 

Henry  Wright  Memorial  Prize:  Vincent  G.  Kling 

Illumination  Prize:  Gardiner  Angell 

Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  who  had  been  at  Columbia  since  1936  as  Visiting 
Professor  in  Architecture,  died  on  June  28, 1940,  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks.  An  international  figure  of  high  repute,  past  president  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  adviser  to  the  British  Government  in 
many  capacities,  recipient  of  many  honors,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
leading  authority  in  his  field.  Despite  his  years,  he  preserved  a  youthful- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  personality  that  made  him  a  lovable  as  well  as  an 
estimable  character.  We  feel  particularly  grateful  to  him  because  of 
the  deep  interest  that  he  took  in  helping  to  formulate  the  course  of  study 
in  planning  and  housing.  He  was  inspiring  both  as  teacher  and  as 
colleague,  and  he  will  be  sincerely  regretted  by  the  students  and  the 
members  of  the  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Leopold  Arnaud, 
Dean 
June  30, 1940 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  for  the  academic  year  1939-40. 

During  the  absence  of  Professors  Brucker  and  Pitkin  on  leave  for  the 
Spring  Session,  Professor  Roscoe  B.  Ellard,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
was  appointed  Visiting  Professor  of  Journalism.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  school  that  a  member  of  the  Faculty  from  a  sister  school 
of  journalism  was  invited  to  teach  and  add  his  counsel  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  Faculty.  Professor  Ellard  brought  to  the  classroom  a  background 
of  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  field  of  urban  and  pictorial  journalism 
which  was  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  teaching.  His  inspiring  lectures, 
his  personal  counsel  to  students,  his  painstaking,  patient,  and  constructive 
consideration  of  student  writing  and  editing,  and  his  enthusiastic  cooper- 
ation in  all  of  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  School  made  his  visit  with 
us  a  happy,  advantageous  association. 

Professor  Brucker's  sabbatical  leave  was  devoted  to  research  in  radio 
and  newspaper  practices  and  policies  in  preparation  for  a  book  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  information  services  of  American  democracy.  This  has 
taken  the  form  of  an  inquiry  into  whether  the  cause  of  democracy's  slow- 
ness to  act  is  the  confusion  of  voices  inevitably  resulting  from  a  free  press 
and  free  radio,  or  whether  these  free  and  independently  responsible  media 
of  information  provide  a  substantially  clear  picture  of  world  events,  thus 
equipping  democracy  to  act  as  swiftly  and  as  surely  as  its  purely  political 
machinery  permits. 

When  this  work  is  completed  Professor  Brucker  hopes  to  revise  his 
earlier  book,  The  Changing  American  Newspaper,  published  by  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  which  is  now  out  of  print. 

This  year  marked  the  first  awards  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  medals 
and  plaques  for  distinguished  journalistic  services  in  the  American  re- 
publics. Established  by  Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot,  of  Boston,  awards 
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were  made  by  the  President  of  Columbia  University  at  a  special  convo- 
cation in  Low  Memorial  Library  on  November  8, 1939,  to  Dr.  Luis  Miro 
Quesada,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  El  Comercio  of  Lima, 
Peru,  and  to  Sefior  Jose  Santos  Gollan,  Sunday  editor  of  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  In  addition  to  the  gold  medals  presented  to 
these  outstanding  journalists,  their  newspapers  were  honored  by  the 
award  of  bronze  plaques.  After  the  second  convocation  on  November  7, 
1940,  the  Cabot  awards  will  be  reviewed  in  a  special  report. 

Inasmuch  as  this  school  has  been  among  the  pioneers  in  education  for 
the  profession  of  journalism,  it  is  desirable  this  year  to  place  in  the  record 
several  documents  which  bear  a  relationship  to  our  current  history. 

1.  Throughout  the  academic  year  we  have  been  watching  with  con- 
centrated attention,  and  some  concern,  the  application  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Standards  Act  to  the  daily  newspapers.  Our  interest  culminated 
in  conferences  with  newspaper  publishers,  editors,  and  deans  of  schools 
of  journalism  and  my  appearance  at  the  Wage  and  Hour  Hearing  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  24, 1940. 

At  the  public  hearing  the  deans  of  three  schools  of  journalism  presented 
briefs  which  should  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  this  uni- 
versity because  of  their  relationship  to  the  history  of  education  in  journal- 
ism. These  briefs  will  be  submitted  in  full. 

2.  Because  "A  Study  of  Admissions,  1934-38"  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Bowles, 
Director  of  University  Admissions,  bears  also  upon  the  development  of 
education  in  our  profession  I  am  including  that  document. 

3.  Through  the  generosity  of  several  alumni  we  were  able  to  refurnish 
a  large  room  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Journalism  Building  as  a  dining 
room  for  the  students.  For  a  long  time  we  had  been  aware  of  the  need  of 
a  social  center  where  all  of  our  students  might  gather  from  time  to  time 
with  members  of  the  Faculty  and  with  our  guests.  During  the  year  a 
Press  Club  was  organized  to  provide  for  dinner  meetings.  Mr.  Nick  Popa 
served  as  president  in  the  Winter  Session,  and  Mr.  David  Dunlop  New- 
som  was  elected  by  the  students  for  the  Spring  Session.  After  graduating 
and  before  he  sailed  for  a  journey  around  the  world  as  a  Pulitzer  Trav- 
eling Scholar,  Mr.  Newsom  sent  a  report  for  information  and  guidance 
for  next  year  which  is  included  in  this  report. 

4.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  guests  at  the  Press  Club 
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dinners,  we  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  welcome  to  our  classrooms 
or  to  seminars  a  number  of  journalists  and  publicists,  all  of  whom  made 
their  contributions  to  our  educational  program.  The  roster  is  an  im- 
pressive reflection  of  the  interest  of  our  guests  in  the  work  of  the  School. 

5.  By  the  courtesy  and  generosity  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  of 
New  York  University  we  had  the  privilege  this  year  of  sponsoring  the 
Don  R.  Mellett  Memorial  Lectureship.  The  speaker  was  Dr.  Felix  Morley, 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  who  was  elected  President  of  Haverford 
College.  Dr.  Morley 's  lecture  is  also  included  in  this  report. 

6.  In  a  previous  annual  report  I  stated  that  knowledge  was  of  value  only 
when  it  is  used.  In  the  development  of  education  for  the  profession  of 
journalism,  employment  and  professional  progress  are  closely  integrated 
in  all  of  our  activities. 

On  April  30  a  committee  of  our  alumni  arranged  a  meeting  with  the 
students  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  employment  opportunities.  At  this 
meeting  Walter  A.  Lowen,  '17,  founder  of  the  Walter  A.  Lowen  Place- 
ment Agency  for  advertising,  merchandising,  and  office  personnel,  read 
a  paper  which  is  of  such  value  to  young  men  and  women  who,  upon 
graduation,  must  relate  their  knowledge  to  life  that  I  am  including  his 
paper  in  my  report. 

7.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Grant,  Registrar  of  the  University,  has  prepared  a 
table  recording  the  degrees  granted  since  the  establishment  of  this  school 
in  1912.  This  table  is  included. 

8.  A  summary  of  the  affidavits  in  support  of  statements  made  at  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Hearing  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  report. 


STATEMENTS  AT  THE  WAGE  AND 
HOUR  HEARING,  JULY  24,  1940 

STATEMENT    BY    DEAN    CARL  W.  ACKERMAN 

I  requested  the  privilege  of  appearing  at  this  public  hearing  because  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  applying  Section  541.2  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  to  the  profession  of  journalism  will 
affect  the  administration  and  continuity  of  the  Pulitzer  Trust,  which  supports 
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the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University  and  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  Journalism  and  Letters. 

As  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  ( 1913)  of  this  school,  endowed  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer  (1 847-191 1)  who  at  the  time  was  the  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  New  York  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  as  Dean  since  1931  and 
as  secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board,  which  administers  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government,  information  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  profession  of 
journalism  for  the  purpose  of  urging  a  broad  and  flexible  interpretation  of 
Section  541.2,  when  and  if  applied  to  the  profession  of  journalism. 

I  consider  this  an  official  obligation  of  my  present  position  because  a  narrow 
and  rigid  interpretation  and  application  of  Section  541.2  in  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism may  endanger  the  development  and  the  advancement  of  the  profession 
of  journalism  and  thereby  affect  the  independent  public  service  of  the  press 
and  also  adversely  affect  the  Pulitzer  Trust,  which  was  established  at  a  time 
in  our  history  when  private  education  was  considered  to  be  independent  of 
governmental  control,  influence,  or  domination. 

I  requested  the  privilege  of  appearing  here  today  also  as  an  experienced 
journalist  and  as  a  representative  of  my  profession. 

My  interest  in  journalism  began  as  a  newsboy  in  Richmond,  Indiana.  I 
worked  on  the  Richmond  Item  as  office  boy  and  reporter  while  attending 
Earlham  College.  I  entered  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University 
in  September,  1912,  when  it  opened. 

From  1913  to  1921  I  was  actively  engaged  in  newspaper  work  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  four  years  I  was  with  the  United  Press  Associations  in  New  York, 
Albany,  Washington,  London,  and  Berlin.  This  was  followed  by  professional 
service  with  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  the  New 
York  Times,  chiefly  as  foreign  correspondent  in  Mexico,  Europe,  and  Asia. 
In  191 9  I  organized,  and  for  two  years  directed,  the  foreign  service  for  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  with  headquarters  in  London.  From  1922  to 
1928  I  was  in  public  relations  work  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  under 
the  corporate  title  of  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Inc.  In  1931  I  was  appointed  Dean 
of  this  school,  after  having  served  for  more  than  a  year  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  General  Motors  Corporation.  In  1937  in  recognition  of  my  serv- 
ices to  the  profession  of  journalism  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  appointed  Honorary  Professor  of  Jour- 
nalism at  the  Argentine  School  of  Journalism. 

Journalism  is  primarily  a  profession.  In  my  annual  reports  to  the  President 
of  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  I  have  made  the  follow- 
ing statements  in  support  of  that  proposition: 

In  1932:  "...  the  success  of  journalism  as  a  business  depends  upon  its 
progress  as  a  profession"  and  "journalism  is  the  chief  agency  of  our  present 
civilization  for  the  advancement  of  human  relations." 
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In  1933:  "...  the  profession  of  journalism  has  vast  responsibilities  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  world  .  .  .  and  ...  we  are  obliged  in  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism to  prepare  our  students  to  understand,  cope  with,  and  see  these 
responsibilities." 

In  1935:  "Recognizing  our  share  of  responsibility  for  the  realization  of  this 
ideal  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  Faculty  adopted  this  fundamental  state- 
ment of  principle: 

The  School  believes  that  the  success  of  journalism  as  a  business  depends 
upon  its  progress  as  a  profession.  Therefore  it  will  endeavor  to  develop  a 
limited  number  of  men  and  women  who  have  the  ability  to  advance  in 
their  profession,  and  to  improve  that  profession." 

In  1937:  "It  is  clear  as  crystal  today  that  the  profession  of  journalism  must 
emerge  from  industrial  control. . . .  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  busi- 
ness of  publishing  and  the  profession  of  editing  is  becoming  more  visible 
throughout  the  country  although  still  obscured  in  individual  plants." 

In  1938:  "During  the  academic  year  we  recognized  in  the  work  of  the 
School  the  growing  importance  of  two  relatively  new  agencies  of  communi- 
cation— radio  and  news  photography.  In  our  estimation  the  essence  of  journal- 
ism is  communication,  or,  more  particularly,  the  transmission  and  distribution 
of  information,  interpretation,  and  entertainment.  We  have  been  receiving 
radio  news  broadcasts  in  our  classrooms  since  1931.  The  technical  means  by 
which  the  transmission  and  distribution  of  information  are  achieved,  whether 
by  the  printing  press  or  by  radio,  pictures,  the  screen,  television,  or  facsimile, 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the  journalist.  Therefore,  our  courses 
of  study  must  be  more  and  more  closely  related  to  all  of  the  new  technical 
developments  in  journalism  as  they  come  into  general  use." 

Although  journalism  is  closely  related  to  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
newspapers  and  periodicals  and  to  the  instrumentalities  and  agencies  of  radio, 
facsimile,  television,  and  sound-motion  news  pictures,  these  industries,  in- 
strumentalities, and  agencies  could  not  serve  our  republic  as  independent 
reporters,  interpreters,  and  distributors  of  news,  which  is  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  all  democratic  institutions,  except  for  the  professional  services 
of  men  and  women  engaged  in  an  intellectual  pursuit  outside  of  govern- 
mental control  and  direction. 

Journalism  is  recognized  as  an  independent  profession  by  the  leading  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  several  state  govern- 
ments which  support  with  state  funds  professional  instruction  in  journalism 
in  state  universities  and  colleges.  Dean  Olson  in  his  brief  will  report  on  recog- 
nition by  the  official  organizations  of  publishers  and  editors,  such  as  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  and  the  state  press  associations  of  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors. 
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Section  541.2  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Regulations  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  an  attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  define  the  profession  of 
journalism.  Therefore,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  educational  institu- 
tions, to  the  press,  and  to  our  democratic  society  for  the  agencies  and  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  recognize  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  interpretation  of  this  section  and  the  administration  of  this  act 
may  either  advance  or  retard  and  even  possibly  destroy  the  profession  of  jour- 
nalism as  an  intellectual  pursuit  of  free  men  and  women.  By  a  narrow  and 
rigid  interpretation  and  administration  the  Federal  Government  may  bring 
such  pressure  to  bear  upon  publishers  and  editors  as  to  prevent  the  press  from 
performing  one  of  its  most  essential  public  services,  namely,  the  exposing  of 
corruption  in  government. 

By  a  liberal  and  flexible  interpretation  and  administration  of  Section  541.2 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Regulations  the  Federal  Government  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  promote  the  development  and  advancement  of  the  profession  of 
journalism.  This  is  essential  to  the  functioning  of  government  itself  because 
the  axiom  is  today  generally  recognized  that  without  an  informed  public 
opinion  representative  government  cannot  exist. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  statements  I  wish  to  present  a  brief  historical 
outline  of  the  development  of  the  profession  of  journalism  in  the  United 
States  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  education  and  is  pertinent  to  this  hearing. 

The  development  of  a  profession  takes  place  in  the  field  of  liberty,  not  of 
government.  Medicine,  as  a  profession,  is  said  to  be  2,000  years  old,  but  the 
present  high  professional  standards  of  medical  education  and  practice  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  profession  of  medicine  gained 
its  status  and  recognition  first  in  the  field  of  education,  by  the  requirements 
and  standards  drafted  and  accepted  by  our  leading  universities,  functioning  in 
the  field  of  liberty  outside  of  government. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  a  long  struggle  for  recognition  of  the  profession  of 
journalism.  Like  the  profession  of  medicine,  recognition  has  been  sought  in 
our  educational  institutions  primarily  because  it  is  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  intellectual  profession  that  the  basis  be  educational,  not  political 
or  economic. 

The  foundation  for  education  in  journalism  was  laid  in  the  United  States  in 
the  period  of  reconstruction  following  the  Civil  War.  It  is  significant  that  the 
two  pioneer  proponents  were  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  a 
war  correspondent  during  that  war. 

In  his  proposal  to  the  trustees  of  Washington  College,  March  30,  1869, 
General  Lee  wrote: 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  your  consideration  several  propositions  from 
the  faculty.  .  .  .  Should  they  receive  your  approbation,  necessary  changes 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  present  session  will  be  made. 

The  proposition  recommending  the  institution  of  fifty  scholarships  for 
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young  men  proposing  to  make  printing  and  journalism  their  life  work  and 
profession.  ...  I  will  only  add  that  all  the  foregoing  subjects  have  been 
maturely  considered  by  the  faculty  and  have  received  their  unanimous 

ASSENT. 

On  April  4,  1872,  Mr.  Reid,  in  a  lecture  on  "The  School  of  Journalism"  at 
New  York  University,  outlined  eight  fundamental  courses  a  professional 
school  should  offer  because  it  would  tend  to  develop  "a  professional  esprit 
de  corps." 

In  1 871  the  first  journalism  scholarships  were  awarded  at  Washington 
College,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

In  1 894  Will  Owen  Jones,  editor  of  the  Nebraska  State  Journal,  gave  two 
courses  in  journalism  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  following  year  in- 
struction in  journalism  was  offered  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Between  1900  and  1912,  when  the  Pulitzer  Agreement  became  effective  at 
Columbia  University,  professional  instruction  in  journalism  was  begun  at  the 
following  institutions:  at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1900;  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1902;  at  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1903;  at  Iowa  State  and  the 
Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  in  1905;  at  Syracuse  University  in 
1906;  at  Indiana  University  and  the  University  of  Washington  in  1907;  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  1908;  at  Ohio  State  University,  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity, and  Marquette  University  in  191 0;  at  New  York  University  in  191 1;  and 
at  the  Universities  of  Oregon  and  Louisiana  and  Columbia  University  in  1912. 

The  professional  status  of  journalism  was  recognized  also  in  the  above- 
listed  educational  institutions  by  the  state  governments  of  Nebraska,  Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Washington, 
Ohio,  and  Kansas  prior  to  19 12  and  thereafter  by  the  state  legislatures  of 
Oklahoma  (1913),  Texas  and  Pennsylvania  (1914),  Montana,  Minnesota, 
and  Kentucky  (1914),  Georgia  (1915),  Colorado  (1922),  and  New  Jersey 
(1925),  while  other  states  have  officially  recognized  professional  education  in 
journalism  by  appropriating  public  funds  for  instruction.  I  have  included  here 
only  those  institutions  elected  to  membership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism. 

Recognition  of  the  profession  of  journalism  by  Columbia  University  dates 
from  April  10,  1903,  when  the  Agreement  with  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  signed.  Sec- 
tion "Third"  of  the  Agreement  provides  that: 

The  University  will  establish  a  School  of  Journalism,  which  will  furnish 
technical  and  professional  instruction  in  journalism,  and  will  maintain  the 
school  in  such  a  liberal  spirit  as  to  make  its  advantages  available  to  the 
largest  number  of  students  consistent  with  the  highest  degree  of  educa- 
tional efficiency. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pulitzer,  whose  public  trust  is  under  my  direction, 
delegated  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  journalism 
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is  a  profession  for  two  basic  reasons:  (i)  because  of  its  relationship  to  repre- 
sentative government,  and  (2)  because  of  its  intellectual  requirements. 

In  support  of  this  statement  I  quote  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Pulitzer,  pub- 
lished in  the  North  American  Review,  May,  1904: 

Our  Republic  and  its  press  will  rise  or  fall  together.  An  able,  disinterested, 
public-spirited  press,  with  trained  intelligence  to  know  the  right  and  cour- 
age to  do  it,  can  preserve  that  public  virtue  without  which  popular  govern- 
ment is  a  sham  and  a  mockery.  A  cynical,  mercenary,  demagogic  press  will 
produce  in  time  a  people  as  base  as  itself.  The  power  to  mould  the  future  of 
the  Republic  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  journalists  of  future  generations. 
This  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  aid  the  important  experiment  which  I 
have  ventured  to  endow.  Upon  their  generous  aid  and  cooperation  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  project  must  depend. 


That  a  newspaper,  however  great  as  a  public  institution  and  a  public 
teacher,  must  also  be  a  business  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  there  is  nothing 
exceptional  in  this.  Elements  of  business,  of  economy,  of  income  and  outgo, 
are  in  the  government  of  the  city,  the  state,  the  nation,  in  art,  in  every 
school,  in  every  college,  in  every  university,  indeed,  in  every  church.  But 
a  bishop,  even  though  he  receives  pay  for  his  work,  is  not  regarded  as  a 
business  man;  nor  is  a  great  artist  though  he  charge  the  highest  possible 
price  for  his  paintings  and  die  as  rich  as  Meissonier  or  Rubens.  Many  dis- 
tinguished lawyers,  such  as  Mr.  Tilden — one  of  the  greatest — were  shrewd 
business  men,  able  probably  to  outwit  the  majority  of  publishers,  yet  they 
were  rightly  considered  members  of  an  intellectual  profession. 

George  Washington  had  extraordinary  business  capacity.  By  intelligent 
economy,  method,  sound  judgment  and  the  closest  attention  to  details  he 
accumulated  the  greatest  American  fortune  of  his  time.  Yet  when  he  was 
called  to  serve  the  country  in  the  field  he  did  it  without  salary.  At  Mount 
Vernon  he  was  a  business  man;  in  history  he  is  a  soldier,  a  statesman  and 
father  of  his  country. 

To  sum  up,  the  banker  or  broker,  the  baker  or  the  candlestick  maker  is  in 
business — in  trade.  But  the  artist,  the  statesman,  the  thinker,  the  writer — 
all  who  are  in  touch  with  the  public  taste  and  mind,  whose  thoughts  reach 
beyond  their  own  livelihood  to  some  public  interest — are  in  professions. 

In  view  of  the  slow  but  steady  advancement  of  the  profession  of  journalism 
in  the  United  States  it  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  Section  541.2  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Regulations  may 
have  a  profound  influence  on  the  profession  of  journalism  and  thereby  affect 
the  Pulitzer  Trust.  If  this  Trust  is  affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  ad- 
verse way,  our  democratic  institutions  will,  in  time,  also  be  similarly  affected. 
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We  are  here  confronted  by  the  fact  that  Section  541.2  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Regulations  marks  the  intrusion  of  government  in  the  field  of  liberty  inasmuch 
as  the  Government,  by  authority  from  the  Congress,  seeks  to  define  the  status 
of  journalists  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  them  professional  standing.  Since  the 
ratification  of  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
made  it  possible  for  citizens  to  originate  and  develop  certain  professions,  free 
from  governmental  control  or  intimidation,  the  Federal  Government  has  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  profession  of  journalism. 

Today  we  must  deal  with  this  reality:  An  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, namely,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  has  defined  and  seeks  to  apply  its  definition  of  "professional"  to  men 
and  women  engaged  in  journalism. 

If  the  policy  and  the  administrative  practices  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  broad  and  liberal  they  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  the  profession  of  journalism  is  community  service.  As  communities 
vary  in  their  intellectual  and  economic  levels  so  there  is  a  variation  throughout 
the  country  in  the  standards  and  practices  of  the  profession.  In  order  to  safe- 
guard the  community  services  of  journalism  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  must 
recognize  community  conditions,  otherwise  the  journalist  will  become,  in 
effect,  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Government,  subject  to  control  or  possible 
intimidation.  For  example,  there  are  many  communities  in  the  United  States 
where  reporters  and  editors  are  literally  employed  at  all  hours.  They  may  actu- 
ally work  in  an  office  eight  hours  each  day,  but  as  they  walk  or  ride  home  they 
meet  citizens  with  news  or  they  become  observers  of  news  events.  Like  the 
local  physician  they  are  always  on  the  job,  and  their  work  is  essential  to  the 
community  public  service. 

Outside  of  this  regular  day-by-day  service  there  is  another  sphere  of  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism  essential  in  a  democracy.  That  is  the  necessity  for  political 
crusades  exposing  political  corruption.  For  many  years  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  has  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Public  Service 
Prizes  to  newspapers  which  have  exposed  corruption  in  public  office. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  authority  of  government  is  extended  in  the  field  of 
liberty,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  and  in  some  communities  impos- 
sible, for  the  press  to  perform  its  function  of  political  crusader.  Therefore,  to 
"preserve  that  public  virtue  without  which  popular  government  is  a  sham  and 
a  mockery,"  to  quote  Mr.  Pulitzer,  "an  able,  disinterested,  public-spirited 
press,  with  trained  intelligence  to  know  the  right  and  the  courage  to  do  it" 
is  needed  in  every  community.  Accordingly,  in  its  administration  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act,  the  Federal  Government  must  exercise  discretion  and  vigilance 
in  order  that  a  whole  community  may  not  be  enslaved  by  corrupt  officials 
because  of  some  rigid  and  narrow  interpretation  of  the  professional  status  of 
one  or  more  journalists. 

In  journalism  as  in  medicine,  the  public  service  must  be  superior  to  the  eco- 
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nomic  rewards  accompanying  such  a  service.  The  Pulitzer  Trust  was  founded 
on  this  ideal.  On  this  basis  it  has  existed  since  19 12.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  law  or  administrative  policies,  attempts  to  change  this  fundamental 
concept  of  the  ideals  upon  which  professional  education  in  journalism  is  estab- 
lished, it  will  destroy  the  future  services  of  the  Pulitzer  Trust  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  profession  of  journalism. 

In  1928  the  International  Labour  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations  published 
a  report,  "Conditions  of  Work  and  Life  of  Journalists,"  throughout  the  world. 
In  this  survey  the  I.L.O.  noted  the  following  tendencies  in  the  profession  of 
journalism:  (1)  "sound  professional  training";  (2)  "a  general  tendency  .  .  . 
toward  professionalism";  (3)  "the  fear  of  compromising  the  independence  of 
the  press  and  the  desire  of  safeguarding  this  independence,  acquired  at  the 
cost  of  long  efforts,  and  for  whose  sake  journalism  has  had  its  martyrs,  against 
any  official  education." 

Commenting  upon  world  tendencies,  the  report  adds: 
People  seem  at  present  to  be  drawn  more  and  more  toward  the  opinion 
that  if  journalism  is  in  a  way  an  art  which  requires  a  certain  initial  talent, 
those  who  practice  it  none  the  less  need  to  make  their  talent  fruitful  by 
nourishing  it  with  sound  study,  and  do  well  to  know,  even  before  entering 
the  profession,  the  ever  more  complex  technique  and  the  mechanism  of 
modern  journalism. 

In  the  "Conclusions"  the  authors  of  this  report  state: 

What  strikes  the  student  of  conditions  in  journalism  first  of  all,  is  that  it 
is  a  profession  in  process  of  organization,  a  profession  that  is  putting  its 
house  in  order.  Before  our  eyes,  a  concentration  of  effort,  together  with  a 
simplification  and  an  adjustment  of  the  constituent  elements,  are  little  by 
little  being  substituted  for  a  reign  of  chance  and  chaos,  and  the  blind,  piti- 
less play  of  forces  sprung  from  false  conceptions  of  individual  interests. 
This  phenomenon,  in  a  sphere  in  which  the  most  marked  individualism 
has  long  held  sway,  is  certainly  instructive.  But  our  task  here  is  only  to  note 
its  economic  effects,  and  its  influence  on  professional  activity  in  its  vari- 
ous forms. 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  striving  to  standardize  and  system- 
atize the  profession.  The  movement  toward  a  definite  status,  toward 
permanent  conditions,  is  general;  the  desire  for  stability  and  regulation  is 
universal.  These  developments  present  different  aspects  in  different  locali- 
ties; here  and  there  they  reveal  themselves  in  the  creation  of  coordinating 
organs  and  special  judicial  bodies  and  in  a  codification,  steadily  becoming 
more  rigid,  of  what  was  once  a  congeries  of  ill-defined  customs. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  from  this  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
profession  of  journalism  that  the  policy  and  procedure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  under  Section  541.2  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  may  affect  the  status  and 
advancement  of  the  profession  of  journalism  in  two  ways:  (1)  It  may  affect 
the  independence  of  the  press,  and  (2)  it  may  affect  the  academic  freedom  of 
education  in  journalism. 

In  view  of  present  world  conditions  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  in 
view  of  the  temptation  and  corruption  inherent  in  democratic  governments,  as 
exposed  in  1939,  for  example,  by  certain  newspapers  in  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  it  is  of  paramount 
public  importance  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  all  of  its 
agencies  and  agents  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  and  vigilance  in  its  poli- 
cies and  practices  in  the  field  of  journalism  in  order  that  the  independence  of 
the  press  and  the  advancement  of  the  profession  of  journalism  be  in  no  way 
endangered  or  restricted. 

STATEMENT    BY   KENNETH    E.  OLSON 

DEAN,    MEDILL    SCHOOL    OF    JOURNALISM 

NORTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Dean  Frank  Martin,  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri;  and  I  are  appearing  at  the  request  of  and  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism  and  their  19,756  gradu- 
ates. This  association  represents  the  thirty-two  Class  A  schools  of  journalism 
in  the  following  institutions: 

Boston  University  University  of  Montana 

University  of  Colorado  University  of  Nebraska 

Columbia  University  New  York  University 

University  of  Georgia  Northwestern  University 

University  of  Illinois  Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Indiana  University  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  Iowa  University  of  Oregon 

Iowa  State  College  Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Kansas  Rutgers  University 

Kansas  State  College  Stanford  University 

University  of  Kentucky  Syracuse  University 

University  of  Louisiana  University  of  Texas 

Marquette  University  University  of  Washington 

University  of  Michigan  Washington  and  Lee  University 

University  of  Minnesota  University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Missouri  University  of  Southern  California 

These  schools  of  journalism  represent  the  oldest  and  strongest  schools  in  the 
country,  organized  on  the  demand  of  newspapers  in  the  states  or  regional  areas 
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they  serve  for  the  purpose  of  providing  educated  and  professionally  trained 
personnel  for  these  publications.  While  some  have  a  continuous  record  of 
instruction  in  journalism  for  forty-five  years,  the  average  age  of  these  thirty- 
two  schools  is  twenty-seven  years. 

Records  of  these  thirty-two  schools  show  that  they  have  graduated  a  total  of 
19,756  students.  A  careful  attempt  to  limit  admissions  and  graduates  to  those 
who  show  real  promise  of  success  in  journalism  has  resulted  in  holding  the 
annual  output  of  these  thirty-two  schools  to  approximately  twelve  hundred 
each  year:  1,138  in  1937;  1,329  in  1938;  1,290  in  1939. 

A  survey  made  in  1939  of  the  last  ten  graduating  classes  of  sixteen  of  these 
institutions,  representing  thus  a  50  percent  cross  section  of  the  entire  group, 
shows  that  63.5  percent  of  these  graduates  are  in  journalistic  work,  as  follows: 

Percent 

On  newspapers,  press  services,  syndicates 33.6 

In  advertising  other  than  newspaper  advertising 11.2 

On  business  publications  and  magazines 7.7 

In  public  relations  and  publicity 6.9 

In  radio 3-4 

In  printing,  engraving,  and  graphic  arts 0.7 

Records  show  that  16.5  percent  of  these  graduates  have  gone  into  business 
or  nonjournalistic  fields;  21  percent  are  represented  by  woman  graduates 
who  have  married  and  retired  from  active  journalistic  work. 

A  survey  made  early  in  1940  shows  that  these  thirty-two  schools  placed  505 
graduates  on  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  1939.  Statistics  kept  by  Professor 
Lawrence  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  A.A.S.D.J.  Council  on  Education,  show 
that  over  many  years  these  thirty-two  schools  have  placed  about  five  hundred 
each  year  on  newspapers;  the  remainder,  into  allied  journalistic  fields.  On  the 
basis  of  statistics  available,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  approximately 
12,348  of  these  graduates  are  now  engaged  in  some  form  of  journalistic  work, 
about  6,717  on  newspapers. 

This  committee  is  also  empowered  to  represent  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism,  which,  in  addition  to  the  thirty-two  institutions  enu- 
merated above,  includes  many  other  institutions  offering  collegiate  instruc- 
tion in  journalism.  Among  the  professional  divisions  not  members  of  the 
A.A.S.D.J.  are: 

University  of  Alabama  University  of  California 

University  of  Arkansas  Creighton  University 

Baylor  University  University  of  Denver 

Brigham  Young  University  Drake  University 

Butler  University  Emory  University 
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University  of  Florida  South  Dakota  State  College 

University  of  Idaho  University  of  South  Dakota 

Kent  State  University  Southern  Methodist  University 

Michigan  State  College  Temple  University 

University  of  Nevada  Texas  Christian  University 

University  of  North  Carolina  Texas  State  College  for  Women 

University  of  North  Dakota  Texas  Technological  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame  Tulane  University 

Ohio  University  Washington  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania  West  Virginia  University 
University  of  South  Carolina 

These  institutions,  it  is  estimated  by  Professor  Murphy,  have  approximately 
nine  thousand  graduates  engaged  in  journalistic  work.  Thus  it  can  be  con- 
servatively estimated  that  a  total  of  21,345  journalism  graduates  are  now  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  journalistic  work. 

The  field  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the  entire  field  of  journalistic 
activity.  The  N.  W.  Ayer  Directory  for  1940  lists  19,746  publications  of  all 
kinds  in  the  United  States  of  which  13,314  are  newspapers  and  6,432  are  peri- 
odicals. This  field  alone  is  very  broad,  for  there  are  newspapers  in  almost  every 
community  which  can  support  them,  in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  special- 
ized publications  and  other  periodicals. 

Our  graduates  are  distributed  in  all  forms  of  publication  work,  the  largest 
number  on  newspapers;  others  on  magazines,  trade,  technical,  and  business 
publications,  press  associations,  syndicates;  others  in  advertising  agencies,  ad- 
vertising departments  of  stores  and  industries,  in  radio  and  public  relations. 

It  is  the  contention  of  these  schools  that  they  are  professional  schools  and 
that  their  graduates  are  entitled  to  be  classified  as  professional  people.  These 
schools  are  recognized  as  professional  schools  by  many  leading  universities, 
and  they  are  today  accepted  by  university  administrations  as  a  permanent  part 
of  American  higher  education.  In  addition  to  the  professional  schools  of  jour- 
nalism, there  are  540  other  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  which 
provide  pre -journalism  courses  which  involve  some  instruction  in  journalism. 
Thus  57  percent  of  the  four-year  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
have  now  recognized  instruction  in  journalism  as  a  necessary  part  of  American 
higher  education. 

The  programs  of  the  professional  schools  of  journalism  are  organized  on  a 
basis  similar  to  that  underlying  other  professional  schools  such  as  law,  medi- 
cine, and  engineering.  The  School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  University, 
as  an  example,  offers  an  exact  parallel.  This  school  is  a  graduate  professional 
school  recognized  by  the  university  as  on  the  same  level  with  the  School  of 
Law.  Just  as  does  the  law  school,  it  requires  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  col- 
lege work  for  admission.  Just  as  do  law  students,  its  students  may  carry  a 
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joint-degree  program  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  may  receive  their 
Bachelors'  degrees  from  that  college  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Just  as  does 
the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Journalism  grants  only  the  advanced  degree 
as  a  professional  degree. 

Other  schools  of  journalism  require  from  two  to  four  years  of  liberal  arts 
work.  Just  as  medical  schools  must  require  a  background  in  chemistry,  zool- 
ogy, anatomy,  foreign  languages,  psychology,  and  English,  and  just  as  law 
schools  must  require  a  background  in  English,  economics,  political  science, 
and  history,  so  schools  of  journalism  must  draw  heavily  on  general  education 
as  a  background.  That  program  is  especially  planned  to  give  the  background 
in  English,  economics,  politics  and  government,  history,  sociology,  languages, 
and  science  which  will  be  most  useful  to  a  newspaperman  or  woman. 

Correlated  with  such  courses  and  superimposed  on  them,  the  school  of  jour- 
nalism provides  a  body  of  professional  courses  just  as  do  schools  of  law  or 
medicine.  These  provide  not  only  training  in  techniques  of  journalism,  but 
courses  with  strong  liberal  and  cultural  values  devoted  to  integrating  social 
science  studies  with  newspaper  demands  in  dealing  with  public  affairs,  to  pro- 
viding an  understanding  of  the  newspaper,  its  social  responsibilities,  its  rights 
and  privileges  as  defined  by  law  and  constitution,  its  problems  and  busi- 
ness operations. 

The  curricula  of  these  schools  represent  a  specially  organized  body  of  knowl- 
edge in  which  there  is  a  substantial  body  of  literature.  It  has  been  contended 
by  some  persons  that  newspaper  workers  do  not  meet  the  professional  test  of 
training  in  a  specially  organized  body  of  knowledge  as  distinguished  from  a 
general  academic  education  and  that  there  is  no  substantial  body  of  literature 
in  the  field.  In  answer  to  that,  may  I  submit  the  catalogues  of  thirty  of  our 
schools  of  journalism  as  evidence  of  the  body  of  specialized  knowledge  in 
journalism  which  we  consider  essential  for  our  graduates. 

May  I  also  submit  that  the  literature  of  journalism  now  embraces  over  two 
thousand  works  dealing  with  American  journalism  alone.  Fourteen  general 
bibliographies  have  been  published,  of  which  I  submit  two  as  evidence  of  the 
large  and  useful  body  of  material  on  journalism. 

These  professional  schools  of  journalism  are  now  recognized  by  the  major 
newspaper  organizations  of  the  United  States  through  the  National  Council 
on  Professional  Education  for  Journalism,  representing  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  The  National  Council  occupies 
a  relationship  to  the  schools  of  journalism  similar  to  that  which  the  Engineers' 
Professional  Council  occupies  to  the  engineering  schools  or  that  the  Councils 
on  Education  for  the  American  Bar  Association  or  the  American  Medical 
Association  occupy  toward  their  professional  schools.  As  evidence  of  this  rela- 
tionship there  is  submitted  herewith  the  "Statement  of  Principles  of  the 
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National  Council"  and  the  new  standards  which  have  been  proposed  for 
schools  which  seek  professional  recognition. 

The  record  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  indicates  that  these  students 
have  received  a  professional  training  which  enables  many  of  them  to  rise  to 
positions  of  responsibility  in  newspaper  and  publishing  fields.  As  evidence 
there  is  submitted  herewith  a  partial  list  of  the  graduates  of  twelve  of  the 
thirty-two  Class  A  schools — men  and  women  who  are  today  publishers,  editors, 
managing  editors,  city  editors,  departmental  editors,  foreign  and  Washington 
correspondents,  columnists,  special  writers,  business  managers,  advertising 
managers,  and  circulation  managers.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  may  start 
at  humble  positions  just  as  the  graduates  of  a  medical  school  may  start  as  in- 
ternes, or  graduates  of  a  law  school  as  law  clerks,  but  in  a  few  years  many  of 
them  are  in  places  of  responsibility. 

It  is  the  contention  of  these  schools  that  the  work  their  graduates  do  as 
reporters,  copyreaders,  rewrite  men,  and  advertising  solicitors,  even  before 
they  rise  to  executive  positions,  is  professional  in  character  and  that  the  pro- 
fessional classification  therefore  attaches  to  all  engaged  in  similar  work,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  graduated  from  professional  schools  of  journalism. 
In  this  contention  they  are  supported  by  the  knowledge  that  many  men  now 
practicing  law  have  not  been  graduated  from  law  schools  but  have  learned 
their  law  in  law  offices  and  that  in  earlier  days,  before  medical  schools  were  as 
well  developed  as  they  are  now,  men  could  become  doctors  by  understudying 
a  local  doctor. 

This  contention  is  further  supported  by  the  knowledge  that  journalistic 
work,  especially  newspaper  work,  is  in  itself  an  education  and  that  no  man 
can  arrive  at  a  position  of  competency  in  this  field  without  acquiring  a  con- 
siderable body  of  specialized  knowledge  plus  a  considerable  body  of  general 
knowledge  through  study  of  the  public  affairs  with  which  he  must  deal. 

The  work  is  professional  because: 

a)  It  is  predominantly  intellectual.  The  reporter  or  rewrite  man  must  use 
his  educational  background,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  local  and  state  af- 
fairs, his  ability  to  interpret  the  stories  which  arise  in  government,  business, 
labor,  and  countless  other  fields  if  he  is  to  write  intelligently  for  his  news- 
paper readers. 

The  copyreader  must  have  an  even  greater  store  of  knowledge  if  he  is  to 
check  the  facts  reported,  and  he  must  exercise  both  literary  ability  and  news 
judgment  in  editing  the  news  written  by  the  reportorial  staff. 

The  advertising  solicitor  must  bring  to  his  work  a  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  distribution,  merchandising,  psychology,  a  considerable  literary  and 
creative  ability,  often  also  artistic  talent,  if  he  is  to  serve  his  clients  successfully. 

b)  It  is  varied  in  character  as  opposed  to  routine  mental,  manual,  mechani- 
cal, or  physical  work.  News  is  constantly  changing  from  edition  to  edition  and 
from  day  to  day.  The  reporter  or  copyreader  probably  has  more  variety  in  the 
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"news  story  cases"  he  must  handle  each  day  than  the  physician  or  lawyer  has 
in  the  cases  he  may  handle  in  any  given  day,  and  each  story  may  require  ex- 
pert knowledge. 

It  is  true  that  a  reporter  may  be  assigned  to  the  labor  beat  or  the  city  hall  or 
county  building  and  may  for  certain  periods  specialize  in  certain  types  of 
news,  but  the  variety  of  stories  which  may  arise  from  any  of  these  beats  is 
endless,  and  his  specialization  is  no  different  from  that  of  the  lawyer  who  spe- 
cializes in  corporation  law  or  tax  law  or  criminal  law. 

The  advertising  man,  likewise,  has  no  set  routine.  The  accounts  which  he 
may  handle  may  involve  new  problems  in  market  analysis,  merchandising, 
salesmanship,  and  advertising  every  day  and,  on  many  of  our  newspapers,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  local  accounts  relies  upon  the  newspaper  advertising 
solicitor  for  expert  knowledge  and  counsel. 

c)  It  requires  the  consistent  exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment  as  opposed 
to  work  subject  to  active  direction  and  supervision.  The  reporter  on  a  beat  or 
run  is  responsible  to  his  newspaper  for  covering  all  the  news  which  may  arise 
in  the  city  hall,  county  building,  courts,  or  whatever  run  may  be  his.  He  must 
exercise  considerable  individual  ability  in  eliciting  information  from  his  news 
sources,  a  good  deal  of  individual  judgment  in  deciding  what  to  report  to  his 
newspaper  as  newsworthy.  He  must  also  use  his  own  judgment  in  writing  his 
stories.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  his  executive,  the  city  editor,  has  time  to 
follow  him  around  on  his  run  and  to  give  him  explicit  directions  as  to  how  he 
must  do  his  work.  Even  the  reporter  on  general  assignment,  who  may  be  given 
a  specific  assignment  by  his  city  editor,  must  use  the  same  ability  in  getting 
information  from  his  news  sources,  the  same  discretion  in  asking  questions, 
the  same  judgment  in  constructing  his  news  story. 

The  copyreader  "on  the  rim,"  even  though  he  works  directly  under  the 
"man  in  the  slot,"  even  though  he  may  be  told  the  size  of  head  to  write  and 
directed  to  "hold  the  story  to  a  half  column,"  must  use  his  discretion  in  de- 
termining what  facts  shall  be  brought  into  "the  lead,"  his  own  judgment  in 
deciding  what  is  essential  and  must  be  left  in  the  story  or  what  can  be  elimi- 
nated. He  must  use  literary  ability  in  fashioning  the  reporter's  story  into  a 
finished  product.  Even  though  the  size  of  the  head  may  have  been  predeter- 
mined, he  must  use  his  news  judgment  in  writing  the  important  facts  into 
that  headline,  and  he  must  exercise  a  skill  that  comes  only  with  long  training 
in  writing  those  facts  into  the  narrow  limits  of  a  headline. 

These  people,  no  matter  what  their  work  may  be,  must  exercise  what  is 
really  professional  skill  and  judgment  in  handling  every  story  that  comes  to 
them.  The  fact  that  they  may  work  under  the  direction  of  managing,  city,  or 
departmental  editors  in  no  way  belies  their  professional  character.  Their  status 
in  that  respect  is  no  different  from  that  of  junior  members  of  law  firms  who 
may  spend  all  their  time  digging  evidence  and  preparing  briefs  under  direc- 
tion of  the  senior  members  of  their  firms,  nor  of  doctors  in  medical  clinics  who 
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work  under  the  direction  of  their  departmental  chiefs.  These  men  are  no  less 
lawyers  or  doctors  for  that.  Neither  are  newspapermen  any  less  professional 
for  working  under  the  direction  of  their  executives.  It  is  the  individual  skill 
and  knowledge  and  judgment  applied  to  each  assignment  or  story  which  de- 
termines their  professional  character. 

Similarly,  the  advertising  solicitor  must  use  discretion  and  judgment  in 
helping  each  of  his  accounts  plan  the  advertising  budget,  select  the  merchan- 
dising items  to  be  advertised,  decide  on  price  lines,  on  copy  appeals.  Often, 
furthermore,  he  must  decide  on  art,  prepare  the  advertising  layouts,  and  follow 
through  to  see  that  the  store's  selling  plans  are  correlated  with  the  advertising 
to  make  sure  that  the  store  will  get  the  most  effective  return  on  its  advertising. 
Each  advertising  solicitor  is  as  much  an  expert  counselor  to  his  accounts  as  the 
attorney  is  to  his  clients. 

It  has  been  insisted  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  that  this  exercise 
of  discretion  and  judgment  must  apply  not  only  as  to  manner,  but  also  as  to 
time  of  performance.  Such  a  standard  is  impossible  of  application  to  the  news- 
paper, for  readers  will  not  wait  for  news;  neither  will  trains  nor  busses  wait. 
Edition  deadlines  must  be  met.  The  reporter  cannot  decide  that  he  will  write 
his  story  tomorrow  instead  of  today.  But  those  same  deadlines  are  just  as  bind- 
ing on  the  news  executives,  whom  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  is 
willing  to  consider  as  professional. 

This  standard  is  just  as  impossible  of  application  to  the  medical  profession. 
A  doctor  faced  with  the  need  of  making  an  emergency  operation  cannot  put  it 
off  until  tomorrow,  nor  can  he  wait  until  another  day  to  deliver  a  new  life 
coming  into  this  world.  Life  and  death,  which  are  common  interests  of  the 
professions  of  medicine  and  journalism,  wait  for  no  man. 

d)  Their  work  is  of  such  character  that  the  output  produced  or  the  result 
accomplished  cannot  be  standardized  in  relation  to  a  given  period  of  time. 
This  is  a  trade  requirement  which  cannot  apply  to  newspaper  work.  A  car- 
penter can  be  expected  to  lay  so  many  feet  of  shingles  in  a  day,  a  linotype 
operator  can  be  expected  to  set  so  many  ems  of  copy  per  day.  Not  so  the  news- 
paperman. The  reporter  may  spend  all  day  or  several  days  on  a  single  story, 
or  he  may  do  several  stories  in  a  single  day.  A  copyreader  may  spend  an  hour 
or  more  on  a  single  involved  sectional  story;  the  next  hour  he  may  handle  a 
dozen  shorter  stories.  His  work  depends  upon  the  "break"  of  the  news.  His 
work  or  his  output  cannot  be  standardized.  A  man  handling  a  difficult  Euro- 
pean story  these  days  may  spend  hours  putting  together  the  cable  dispatches 
from  different  points,  making  frequent  changes  as  new  leads  come  in  from 
edition  to  edition.  The  result  of  his  work  may  amount  to  only  a  column  or  two 
in  the  home  edition  that  evening,  yet  his  work  may  have  been  as  important 
as  that  of  the  man  sitting  next  to  him  who  has  turned  out  columns  of  copy 
that  day. 

e )  The  profession  of  journalism  is  as  important  to  our  democracy  as  are 
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any  of  the  other  professions.  James  Bryce  in  his  Modern  Democracies  said: 
"Democracy  could  not  function  in  large  countries  without  the  newspaper 
press."  Only  if  the  people  of  our  country  are  given  the  facts  in  regard  to  their 
government,  in  regard  to  the  social,  political,  and  economic  problems  which 
confront  them,  can  public  opinion  be  articulate  and  democracy  work. 

Into  the  hands  of  these  young  people  whom  our  schools  turn  into  American 
journalism  every  year,  and  into  the  hands  of  many  others  who  have  learned 
their  journalism  the  hard  way  by  interneship  in  some  newspaper  office,  is  en- 
trusted the  preparation  of  the  food  of  public  opinion  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  work.  No  social  responsibility  can  be  greater;  no  calling  can  be 
more  worthy  of  professional  status. 

By  every  standard  which  the  Wage-Hour  Administration  itself  has  set  up 
for  the  professional  classification,  the  work  of  these  people  is  truly  professional, 
and  if  specialized  higher  education  for  journalism  is  made  a  particular  require- 
ment, we  believe  that  the  qualifications  laid  down  have  been  completely  met. 

By  all  the  accepted  definitions  of  "profession,"  newspaper  work  and  allied 
journalistic  activity  are  professional.  In  1541  the  three  recognized  professions 
were  divinity,  law,  and  medicine  or  physic.  By  1687,  however,  apothecaries 
were  recognized  as  representing  a  profession  distinct  from  that  of  medicine. 
Even  before  that,  however,  according  to  the  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  members  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  medieval  universities  were  con- 
sidered as  professional  men,  and  from  Roman  times  we  have  spoken  of  the 
profession  of  arms  or  the  military  profession.  To  these  six,  which  were  early 
recognized  as  professions,  there  were  added  others.  According  to  both  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  and  the  Century  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia,  as  the  ap- 
plications of  science  and  learning  were  extended  to  other  departments  of 
affairs,  other  vocations  also  received  the  name  of  "profession,"  until  today  it 
is  applied  to  an  occupation  considered  superior  to  a  trade  or  handicraft. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  modern  definitions  of  "profession"  by  stand- 
ard authorities. 

Standard  Dictionary  defines  it  as: 
An  occupation  that  properly  involves  a  liberal  education  or  its  equivalent 
and  mental  rather  than  manual  labor.  Hence  any  calling  or  occupation  in- 
volving special  mental  or  other  attainments  or  special  disciplines,  as  edit- 
ing, acting,  engineering,  or  authorship. 

Thus  this  definition  specifically  mentions  editorial  work  as  professional. 
Century  defines  it  as: 

The  calling  or  occupation  which  one  professes  to  understand  and  to  follow; 
vocation,  specifically  a  vocation  in  which  a  professed  knowledge  of  some 
department  of  science  and  learning  is  used  in  its  practical  application  to  the 
affairs  of  others,  either  in  advising,  guiding  or  teaching  them  or  in  serving 
their  interests  or  welfare  in  the  practice  of  an  art  founded  upon  it. 
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Oxford  Dictionary  defines  it  as: 

A  vocation  in  which  a  professed  knowledge  of  some  department  of  learn- 
ing or  science  is  used  in  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  others  or  in  the 
practice  of  an  art  founded  upon  it. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  it  as: 

The  business  which  one  professes  to  understand  and  to  practice  for  sub- 
sistence; a  calling,  occupation  or  vocation  as  distinguished  from  a  trade 
or  handicraft. 

The  crux  of  all  these  definitions  revolves  about  the  distinction  between 
mental  as  opposed  to  manual  labor;  a  calling,  or  vocation,  as  distinguished 
from  a  trade  or  handicraft.  Let  us  therefore  examine  standard  definitions  of 
"trade"  and  "handicraft." 

Webster  defines  "trade"  as: 

The  business  which  a  person  has  learned  and  which  he  carries  on  for  pro- 
curing subsistence  or  for  profit;  occupation;  particularly  mechanical  or 
mercantile  employment  as  distinguished  from  the  liberal  arts  and  learned 
professions  and  from  agriculture,  as  one  speaks  of  the  trade  of  a  smith,  a 
carpenter  or  a  mason;  but  never  of  the  trade  of  a  farmer,  lawyer  or  doctor. 

"Handicraft"  is  defined  as:  "A  manual  occupation;  work  performed  by  the 
hand;  a  mechanical  trade." 

Century  defines  "trade"  as: 

A  line  of  work  or  form  of  occupation  pursued  as  a  business  or  calling,  as 
for  a  livelihood  or  for  profit;  especially  some  line  of  skilled  mechanical 
work  learned  by  apprenticeship  or  otherwise  as  distinguished  from  mer- 
cantile, professional  or  agricultural  occupations  or  from  unskilled  labor,  as 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  mason,  plumber,  printer,  tailor  or  shoemaker. 

"Handicraft"  is  defined  as:  "Skilled  work  with  the  hands;  a  manual  art 
or  occupation." 

Obviously,  the  work  of  a  reporter,  copyreader,  writer,  editor,  or  advertising 
man  cannot  be  classed  as  a  "handicraft."  It  involves  much  more  than  "skilled 
work  with  the  hands."  Just  as  obviously,  it  is  not  a  trade,  for  it  is  not  "skilled 
mechanical  work  such  as  that  of  the  carpenter,  mason  or  plumber."  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  everything  which  the  preceding  definitions  have  set  up  in 
opposition  to  "trade"  or  "handicraft." 

It  is  a  "vocation  requiring  knowledge  of  some  department  of  learning  or 
science  in  which  such  knowledge  is  used  in  the  practice  of  an  art."  It  is  a  voca- 
tion which  today  requires  a  broad  background  in  the  liberal  arts,  a  thorough 
grounding  in  literature,  languages,  natural  science,  economics,  history,  gov- 
ernment, and  other  social  sciences  plus  a  specialized  professional  knowledge 
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which  involves  much  more  than  learning  the  simple  techniques  of  writing  a 
story  in  inverted  form  or  of  using  copyreading  symbols.  These  techniques  are 
but  tools  of  the  art,  much  as  are  the  brush  of  the  painter  or  the  scalpel  of  the 
physician,  but  these  tools  are  valueless  in  the  hand  of  the  journalist  unless  he 
has  the  special  knowledge  with  which  to  wield  them. 

It  is  a  calling  which  is  predominantly  intellectual  and  which  requires  judg- 
ment and  discretion  which  are  not  asked  of  the  handworker  or  even  of  the 
skilled  mechanical  worker. 

It  is  a  vocation  in  which  specialized  knowledge  is  used  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  affairs  of  others  in  advising,  guiding,  and  teaching  them  and 
in  serving  their  interests  or  welfare.  The  newspaper  is  essentially  a  service 
agency,  serving  its  readers  through  bringing  them  the  information  they  want 
every  day  about  the  affairs  in  their  local  communities,  their  state,  their  nation, 
and  the  world;  serving  their  communities  by  backing  every  worth-while  move- 
ment for  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  these  communities;  serving  the 
state  and  nation  by  bringing  to  light  injustices  and  unfairnesses  in  our  busi- 
ness, social,  and  political  life. 

For  200  years  our  free  press  has  been  serving  its  readers,  and  unknowingly 
they  have  geared  their  lives  to  it.  They  have  learned  that  nothing  can  happen 
that  will  long  escape  the  men  who  patrol  the  news  lanes  of  the  world.  They 
have  felt  secure  in  that  knowledge.  They  know  that  where  there  is  graft  or 
corruption,  where  there  are  public  officials  who  fail  in  their  duties,  where  there 
are  enemies  of  our  American  democratic  institutions,  either  within  or  without, 
they  will  be  told  about  it.  And  because  they  have  for  long  years  grown  accus- 
tomed to  that  kind  of  public  service,  they  have  come  to  take  it  for  granted. 
Few  perhaps  ever  stop  to  think  how  vital  this  free  press  of  ours  is  to  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  living  and  what  stark  terror  would  be  theirs  if  there  were  a  black- 
out of  news  or  if  it  were  controlled  as  it  is  in  Germany  and  Russia. 

But  the  fact  that  readers  take  this  for  granted  in  no  way  minimizes  the 
public  service  which  our  newspapers  perform,  and  every  reporter,  copyreader, 
editor,  and  advertising  man  who  has  a  part  in  the  making  of  a  newspaper 
embodies  in  his  work  every  day  these  service  functions  and  shares  in  these 
professional  responsibilities.  All  this  knowledge,  this  professional  skill,  judg- 
ment, and  discretion  are  combined  in  "the  practice  of  an  art." 

By  all  the  accepted  definitions,  newspaper  and  other  journalistic  work  is  a 
profession.  Add  to  these  definitions  that  which  the  United  States  Government 
has  established  through  its  Census  Bureau.  This  is  a  definition  which  has  been 
established  by  many  years  of  precedent  and  cannot  be  lightly  changed. 

In  the  1930  census  on  page  14  of  Volume  IV,  Population,  Occupation  by 
States,  the  Census  Bureau  lists  "Authors,  Editors  and  Reporters"  in  the  pro- 
fessional classification  bracket  with  artists,  chemists,  clergymen,  college 
presidents  and  professors,  dentists,  lawyers,  judges  and  justices,  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  technical  engineers.  Furthermore,  in  its  detailed  list  of  occupa- 
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tions  under  the  heading  "Editors  and  Reporters,"  the  Census  Bureau  in  its 
"Classified  Index  of  Occupations"  includes: 

Art  editor  Journalist  (any) 

Assistant  editor  Manager,  publicity  bureau  or  cam- 
Associate  editor  paign 

City  editor  Newspaper  correspondent 

Correspondent  (any  newspaper)  Newspaper  editor 

Court  reporter  (newspaper)  Newspaperman  (not  specified) 

Critic,  newspaper  or  publishing  com-  Newspaper  reporter 

pany  Newspaper  writer 

Director,  publicity  Press  agent 

Dramatic  critic  Press  relations  man,  radio  broadcast- 
Editor  (any)  ing  station 

Editorial  writer  Publicity  (man) 

Feature  writer  or  worker,  newspaper  Publicity  agent  or  expert 

Film  editor,  motion  picture  (studio)  Publicity  director 

Financial  writer  Publicity  man,  airport  or  flying  field 

Foreign   correspondent    (any   news-  Publicity  manager 

paper  or  journal)  Reporter,  newspaper  (any) 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  has  recognized  these  distinctions 
between  handicrafts,  trades,  and  professions  in  its  definition  of  professional 
workers  as  those  engaged  in  work  predominantly  intellectual  which  requires 
consistent  discretion  and  judgment  and  which  is  based  upon  educational 
training  in  a  specially  organized  body  of  knowledge.  But  in  its  interpretation 
of  these  definitions,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  has  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  these  distinctions  apply  to  newspaper  workers  and  those  engaged  in 
other  forms  of  journalistic  activity  and  in  particular  to  the  graduates  of  our 
schools  of  journalism. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted  herewith,  we,  as  the  committee  rep- 
resenting the  American  Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journal- 
ism, respectfully  petition  that  the  professional  classification  be  granted  to 
these  workers. 

Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Chairman 
Dean,  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
Northwestern  University 

Carl  W.  Ackerman 
Dean,  School  oj  Journalism 
Columbia  University 

Frank  Martin 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism 

University  of  Missouri 
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STATEMENT    BY    FRANK    L.  MARTIN 

DEAN,    SCHOOL   OF   JOURNALISM 
UNIVERSITY  OF   MISSOURI 

In  requesting  appearance  at  the  Wage-Hour  Hearing  on  redefinitions  in 
the  publishing  industry  my  chief  purpose  is  to  record  personally  complete 
support  of  the  facts  and  reasons  for  defining  journalism  as  a  profession  placed 
before  you  by  Dean  Olson  and  Dean  Ackerman,  representing  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism,  namely  ( i )  that  the 
schools  mentioned  are  professional  schools;  (2)  that  the  instruction  offered  is 
professional  in  character;  (3)  that  our  graduates  are  trained  for  work  of  pro- 
fessional quality  and,  as  stated,  are  entitled  to  classification  as  professional 
workers;  and  (4)  that  journalism  is  a  true  profession  and  long  has  been  so 
considered  in  English-speaking  countries,  and  particularly  by  those  in  charge 
of  our  American  educational  institutions  because  of  its  requirements  for 
special  knowledge  and  training. 

Further,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  our  state  governments  many  years  ago 
recognized  journalism  as  a  profession  by  establishing  instruction  for  journal- 
ism in  state  schools  throughout  the  nation,  through  acts  of  official  governing 
boards  and  by  continued  financial  support  with  state-appropriated  moneys. 

Of  the  thirty-two  large  schools  constituting  the  present  membership  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism  twenty-four 
are  state-operated  schools.  Of  the  additional  thirty-one  schools  listed  by  Dean 
Olson  as  offering  professional  training  for  journalism,  better  known  as  Class  B 
schools,  eighteen  are  state  supported.  Of  the  several  hundred  other  schools 
offering  professional  training  for  journalism  in  some  form,  a  survey  will  show, 
I  am  confident,  that  a  similar  proportion  are  state  schools. 

Briefly,  I  wish  to  cite  my  own  university,  the  University  of  Missouri,  in 
connection  with  three  factors  that  must  be  considered  in  support  of  the  con- 
tention that  journalism  is  a  profession  and  is  so  recognized. 

First,  by  the  establishment  through  action  of  an  official  agency  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Missouri,  and  with  adequate  financial  support  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state,  of  a  School  of  Journalism  at  the  main  state 
educational  institution,  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  provide  professional 
training  for  journalism  coordinate  with  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.,  the 
state  officially  recognized  journalism  as  a  profession. 

Second,  by  recommending  that  the  above  action  be  taken,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  university,  representing  the  educational  leadership  of  the  state, 
recognized  journalism  as  a  profession. 

Third,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  above-mentioned  action  was  taken  upon 
recommendation  and  insistent  demand  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  the 
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state  press  not  only  recognized  the  need  for  professional  training,  but  also 
recognized  journalism  as  a  profession  because  of  its  special  requirements. 

The  University  of  Missouri  in  1908,  thirty-two  years  ago,  by  establishing  a 
separate  school,  or  educational  division,  coordinate  in  all  respects  with  the 
schools  for  the  other  learned  professions  including  curricular  and  scholarship 
standards,  requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation,  academic  and  profes- 
sional requirements  for  teaching,  etc.,  gave  full  recognition  to  journalism  as  a 
profession.  Since  that  date  higher  education  throughout  the  nation,  including 
private  and  state-operated  schools,  has  provided  similar  complete  recognition. 
In  practically  all  instances  insistence  upon  increased  and  enlarged  effort  look- 
ing toward  more  effective  and  comprehensive  educational  training  for  journal- 
ism, particularly  in  state-operated  schools,  has  come  from  the  press,  or,  we  may 
say,  the  profession  itself.  As  evidence  of  the  recognition  provided  in  Missouri 
and  the  reasons  therefor  I  offer  three  exhibits: 

Exhibit  A:  Action  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association 
Exhibit  B:  Action  of  the  governing  board  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
Exhibit  C:  Statement  by  President  A.  Ross  Hill,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  in  1908 

The  status  of  journalism  in  the  older  English-speaking  countries  should  be 
considered  carefully  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  defining  journalism. 
In  Great  Britain,  beyond  dispute,  journalism  is  accepted  as  a  profession.  I 
present  as  evidence  of  this  a  self-revealing  statement  of  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  British  Institute  of  Journalists,  an  organization  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  practice  of  journalism  in  that  country  as  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  American  Medical  Association  hold  in  their  respective 
professions  in  this  country. 

I  submit  also  my  approval  and  support  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at  this  hearing  and  I  do  not 
concede  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  newspaper  publishing  business. 
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EXHIBIT  A 

Action  Taken  by  the  Missouri  Press  Association  Leading  to  the  Establishment 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri1 

In  the  printed  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association 
for  the  year  1896  there  appeared  the  notation  that  E.  W.  Stephens,  publisher 
of  the  Columbia  Herald,  addressed  the  convention  on  Wednesday,  June  10, 
1896,  on  "The  School  of  Journalism."  The  next  day  a  resolution  was  proposed 
by  W.  O.  L.  Jewett  of  the  Shelbina  Democrat  and  unanimously  passed  by  the 
convention.  The  resolution  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  association  looks  favorably  upon  the  plan  to  devote 
a  chair  in  our  State  University  to  Journalism,  and  that  the  president  is 
hereby  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  press  the  subject  upon 
the  attention  of  the  curators  of  that  institution. 

Upon  motion  the  committee  was  made  to  include  eight  men,  rather  than 
three,  including  the  president  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association.  The  commit- 
tee was:  E.  W.  Stephens,  A.  A.  Lesueur,  W.  O.  L.  Jewett,  Walter  Williams, 
Joseph  Flynn,  W.  J.  Powell,  W.  L.  Thomas,  George  W.  Ewing,  president  of 
the  association. 

It  is  noted  in  these  records  that  a  resolution  of  similar  nature  appeared  each 
year  until  the  Chair  of  Journalism  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Curators 
of  the  University  of  Missouri.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Board  for 
February  23,  1898,  is  the  following  notation:  "In  response  to  a  request  from 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association  it  is  ordered  that  a 
Chair  of  Journalism  be  established  in  the  University  and  that  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Jesse,  H.  J.  Waters  and  E.  W.  Stephens  be  appointed  a  committee  to  formulate 
in  outline  a  course  in  journalism  to  be  published  in  the  next  catalog  and 
offered  as  soon  as  finances  of  the  University  will  permit."  Dr.  Jesse  was  then 
president  of  the  University,  Dr.  Waters  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Mr.  Stephens  was  proprietor  of  the  Columbia  Herald  and  former 
member  of  the  Board  of  Curators  of  Missouri  University.  On  March  30,  1898, 
the  proceedings  announced,  "The  committee  heretofore  appointed  to  formu- 
late in  outline  a  course  in  journalism,  submitted  the  course  adopted  by  them 
which  is  approved  and  its  publication  authorized  in  the  forthcoming  catalog." 

Following  this  announcement,  the  Missouri  Press  Association  adopted  fur- 
ther resolutions  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  State  Legislature  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  support  of  this  department  of  journalism.  The  funds, 
however,  were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  "chair"  did  not  materialize.  Al- 
though the  University  catalogs  for  1898-99-1900  carried  an  announcement 
of  the  new  department,  no  faculty  was  appointed  and  the  courses  were  not 
actually  given. 

1  Sara  Lockwood  Williams,  Twenty  Years  of  Education  for  Journalism  (1929),  Ch.  II,  pp.  16 

and  17. 
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EXHIBIT  B 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri  Leading  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  School  of  Journalism' 

The  official  records  of  the  meeting  of  the  University  of  Missouri  Board 
of  Curators  held  in  Kansas  City  December  18,  1906,  contained  the  follow- 
ing entries: 

The  Executive  Board  submits,  with  its  approval  and  recommendation, 
a  report  upon  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Journalism  in  the  University 
as  follows: 

December  13, 1906. 

To  the  Honorable  Executive  Board, 
University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 
Gentlemen: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  subject  of  a  College 
of  Journalism  in  the  University  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

(1)  That  a  College  or  School  of  Journalism  be  established  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  coordinate  in  rank  with  the  departments  of  Law, 
Medicine,  and  other  professional  schools. 

(2)  That  the  School  of  Journalism  be  provided  with  adequate  labora- 
tory equipment  for  practical  journalistic  training. 

(3)  That  the  course  of  study  be  at  least  four  years  in  length  and 
that  the  entrance  requirements  be  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  Academic 
Department. 

That  the  curriculum  be  so  organized  as  to  insure  cooperation  between 
this  school  and  the  Academic  Department  including  as  many  courses  now 
offered  in  Arts  along  such  lines  as  English,  foreign  language,  history,  and 
the  social  sciences,  etc.;  some  general  courses  in  journalism  that  may  count 
toward  a  degree  in  Arts;  together  with  some  strictly  professional  courses 
intended  only  for  those  who  wish  to  secure  a  professional  degree  or  cer- 
tificate from  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


J.  C.  Jones 

Walter  Williams  r      Committee 

A.  Ross  Hill 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  20,  21. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.Thurman  it  is  ordered  that  the  report  be  approved  and 
the  School  of  Journalism  established  as  recommended,  and  that  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Board  be  so  amended  as  to  conform  thereto. 

EXHIBIT  C 

Statement  of  Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  President  of  the  University,  in  Regard  to 

Service  of  the  Newly  Created  School  of  Journalism  at  the 

University  of  Missouri6 

Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  president  of  the  University  when  the  school's  first  classes 
started,  said  in  an  address  before  the  general  university  faculty  meeting  in 
October,  1908: 

I  believe  it  is  possible  for  this  School  of  Journalism  to  give  dignity  to  the 
profession  of  journalism,  to  anticipate  to  some  extent  the  difficulties  that 
journalists  must  meet,  and  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  overcome  them,  to 
give  prospective  journalists  a  professional  spirit  and  high  ideals  of  service, 
to  discover  those  with  real  talent  for  this  work  and  discourage  those  who 
are  likely  to  prove  failures  in  the  profession,  and  to  give  the  State  better 
newspapers  and  newspaper  men  and  a  better  citizenship. 

EXHIBIT  D 

The  British  Institute  of  Journalists 

The  British  Institute  of  Journalists  was  established  by  royal  charter  in  1889, 
just  eleven  years  after  the  formation  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
forty-three  years  after  the  founding  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  An 
organization  known  as  the  National  Association  of  Journalists  had  existed  for 
some  years  before  this,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  it  received  the  grant  of  a 
royal  charter  that  it  assumed  the  present  title  of  the  "Institute  of  Journalists." 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Institute,  as  set  forth  in  the  charter  granted 
in  1890  by  Queen  Victoria,  were  as  follows: 

a)  Devising  measures  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  professional  membership  of  the  Institute  by  examination  in 
theory  and  in  practice  or  by  any  other  actual  and  practical  tests; 

b)  The  promotion  of  whatever  may  tend  to  the  elevation  of  the  status 
and  the  improvement  of  the  qualifications  of  all  members  of  the  journalis- 
tic profession; 

c)  The  ascertainment  of  the  law  and  practice  relating  to  all  things  con- 
nected with  the  journalistic  profession  and  the  exercise  of  supervision  over 
its  members  when  engaged  in  professional  duties; 

d)  The  collection,  collation  and  publication  of  information  of  service  or 
interest  to  members  of  the  journalistic  profession; 

•Jonas  Viles  (with  the  collaboration  of  several  of  his  colleagues),  History  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  (1939),  p.  421. 
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<?)  Watching  any  legislation  affecting  the  discharge  by  journalists  of 
their  professional  duties  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  amendments  of  the  law 
affecting  journalists,  their  duties  or  interests; 

/)  Acting  as  a  means  of  communication  between  members  or  others  seek- 
ing professional  engagements  and  employers  desirous  of  employing  them; 

g)  Promoting  personal  and  friendly  intercourse  between  members  of 
the  Institute;  holding  conferences  and  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  pro- 
fessional affairs,  interests  and  duties;  the  compilation,  constant  revision  and 
publication  of  lists  and  registers  of  journalists  and  of  records  of  events  and 
proceedings  of  interest  to  journalists; 

h)  The  formation  of  a  library  or  libraries  for  the  use  of  members  of 
the  Institute; 

/)  The  encouragement,  establishment  or  development  of  a  professional 
journal  for  journalists; 

;)  The  promotion,  encouragement  or  assistance  of  means  for  providing 
against  the  exigencies  of  age,  sickness,  death  and  misfortune; 

^)  The  acquisition  by  the  Institute  of  a  hall  or  other  permanent  place 
of  meeting  and  of  other  places  of  meeting; 

/)  Securing  the  advancement  of  journalism  in  all  its  branches  and  ob- 
taining for  journalists  as  such  formal  and  definite  professional  standing; 

m)  The  promotion  by  all  reasonable  means  of  the  interests  of  journalists 
and  journalism. 


A  STUDY  OF  ADMISSIONS,  1934-38,  TO 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  OF 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FRANK   H.  BOWLES 

This  is  a  presentation  of  data  gathered  from  a  tabulation  of  732  applications 
for  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism  received  during  the  years  1934-38, 
inclusive.  This  figure  accounts  for  more  than  99  percent  of  the  applications 
received  during  that  period.  All  the  732  applications  were  examined,  the 
information  on  them  coded  and  transferred  to  punch  cards  for  use  in  Hollerith 
machines.  The  results  of  the  study  are  given  in  the  following  pages.  In  present- 
ing the  results  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given  to  analysis  of  the  data  from 
the  standpoints  of  quality  of  the  applicants  and  geographical  distribution. 
Material  relating  to  location  of  schools  and  colleges,  results  of  applications  for 
financial  assistance,  and  information  concerning  occupation  of  the  fathers  of 
the  applicants  and  religion  will  also  be  presented.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  some 
of  the  tabulations  about  2  percent  of  the  cases  are  not  accounted  for.  These  are 
cases  where  not  all  the  desired  information  was  available.  Although  this  was 
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true  for  about  5  percent  of  all  applications  examined,  there  were  no  single 
tabulations  where  more  than  2  percent  failed  to  supply  information. 

For  convenience  of  presentation  and  to  avoid  reference  to  proportions  and 
populations  so  small  that  figures  might  prove  to  be  misleading,  figures  are 
given  for  four  main  geographical  areas,  hereafter  designated  as  I,  New  York 
City  and  the  metropolitan  area;  II,  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states;  III,  Middle  West,  South,  and  Far  West;  and  IV,  Europe,  the  Orient, 
and  other  American  countries.  The  salient  facts  about  applicants  from  each 
of  these  groups  will  be  presented  briefly  in  tabular  form.  Any  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  groups  will  be  commented  upon  in  the  summaries.  The 
tables  of  statistics  from  which  this  presentation  is  summarized  are  available 
for  further  study. 

TABLE  1A 

APPLICANTS,  REGISTRANTS,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  REGISTRATIONS 
FROM  EACH  GEOGRAPHICAL  AREA 

Applicants         Registrants  Percent 

Registered 

Area  I 223  86  39 

Area  II 173  64  37 

Area  III 299  134  45 

Area  IV 48  19  39 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  among  the  four  geographical 
groups  the  Midwest  (Area  III)  supplies  the  largest  number  of  applicants  and  of 
registrants.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  other  professional  schools,  which 
draw  most  of  their  applicants  from  the  metropolitan  area  and  near-by  states. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  45  percent  of  the  Midwestern  applicants  registered, 
a  markedly  higher  percentage  than  for  any  other  area,  showing  either  that  the 
Midwest  supplies  the  best  applicants  or  that  it  has  been  favored  in  the  selec- 
tions, or  both. 

The  next  table  shows  the  applicants  distributed  according  to  quality  on  the 
following  rough  scale:  A,  B  and  above;  B,  high  C  and  above;  C,  other  C  stu- 
dents; D,  below  C.  The  same  scale  will  be  used  in  subsequent  tables  through- 
out this  report. 

TABLE  IB 

APPLICANTS,  REGISTRANTS,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  REGISTRATION 

FROM  EACH  QUALITY  GROUP 

Applicants        Registrants  Percent 

Registered 

A 124       69       56 

B   .     400      174       44 

C   188       57       30 

D I2 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  here  the  working  of  a  selective  admission  system 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  the  A  quality  applicants  who 
registered  was  twice  as  high  as  the  percentage  of  C  quality.  Farther  on,  Table 
5  will  give  figures  on  students  admitted  but  not  registered,  showing  that 
twenty-one,  or  17  percent,  of  the  A  quality;  fifty-five,  or  13.7  percent,  of  the 
B  quality;  and  eleven,  or  5.8  percent  of  the  C  quality  students  were  admitted 
but  failed  to  register.  If  these  figures  were  considered,  the  totals  would  give 
77  percent  A  quality  applicants  admitted,  58  percent  B  quality  applicants  ad- 
mitted, and  36  percent  C  quality  applicants  admitted. 

Tables  iA  and  iB  give,  it  is  hoped,  a  picture  of  the  whole  group  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  and  of  the  disposal  of  their  applications.  The  following 
tables  give  the  distribution  and  concentration  of  these  applicants  in  the  several 
qualitative  and  geographical  areas. 

The  figures  in  Table  2  should  be  read  horizontally  to  get  the  qualitative 
make-up  of  the  group  of  applicants  from  each  geographical  area,  and  vertically 
to  give  the  geographical  distributions  within  each  qualitative  area.  The  per- 
centages are  to  be  read  vertically.  Table  3  gives  a  horizontal  reading  of 
percentages. 

TABLE  2 

A,  B,  C,  AND  D  QUALITY  APPLICANTS,  DISTRIBUTED  GEOGRAPHICALLY 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Area  I    .  . 
Area  II  .  . 
Area  III.  . 
Area  IV.  . 

25 
31 

54 
4 

22 

27 

47 
3 

125 

79 
168 

28 

31 
20 
42 

7 

61 
50 
64 
13 

32 

27 

34 

7 

2 

5 
5 

l6 

42 
42 

213 
165 
291 

45 

29.8 

23.I 

4O.7 

6.4 

Total  .  . 

114 

IOO 

400 

TOO 

188 

IOO 

12 

IOO 

7M 

IOO 

In  this  table  the  importance  of  the  third  geographical  area  as  a  source  for  the 
supply  of  quality  applicants  is  again  brought  out.  It  also  begins  to  become 
clear  from  the  figures  that  the  School  attracts  high-quality  applicants,  since  all 
geographical  areas  show  more  than  twice  as  many  A  and  B  students  as  C 
andD. 

Table  3  might  better  be  shown  as  two  tables  for  purposes  of  clarity,  but  the 
figures  are  related  and  it  is  easy  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  combine  them. 
The  intent  is  to  show  the  number  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D  students  who  register  from 
each  geographical  area.  The  percentage  figure  shows  the  relationship  between 
any  figure  in  Table  3  and  the  corresponding  figure  in  Table  2.  For  instance, 
there  were  twenty-five  A  quality  applicants  from  Area  I  (see  Table  2),  and 
fifteen,  or  60  percent  of  them,  registered  (see  Table  3). 
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TABLE  3 

A,  B,  C,  AND  D  QUALITY  REGISTRANTS,  DISTRIBUTED  GEOGRAPHICALLY 

{Percentages  are  with  reference  to  corresponding  figures  in  Table  2) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

15 

60 

54 

43 

17 

28 

86 

40-3 

Area  II 

18 

58 

32 

41 

14 

28 

64 

387 

Arealll 

35 

65 

76 

45 

22 

34 

i33 

45-7 

ArealV 

1 

25 

12 

43 

4 

3i 

17 

37-7 

Total 

69 

100 

174 

100 

57 

100 

300 

100 

Table  4  shows  in  percentages  only  the  qualitative  make-up  of  the  group  of 
applicants  from  each  geographical  area,  and  shows  the  result  of  the  selective 
admission  process  by  giving  the  qualitative  make-up  of  the  group  of  reg- 
istrants from  that  same  area.  This  table  is  a  summary  of  Tables  2  and  3,  but 
the  percentages  given  are  to  be  read  horizontally  instead  of  vertically. 

TABLE  4 

ANALYSIS  FOR  EACH  GEOGRAPHICAL  GROUP  OF  THE  PERCENTAGE 

OF  A,  B,  C,  AND  D  QUALITY  STUDENTS  COMPOSING  THAT 

GROUP,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  REGISTRATION 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Percent 
of  Appli- 
cants 

Percent 
of  Regis- 
trants 

Percent 
of  Appli- 
cants 

Percent 
of  Regis- 
trants 

Percent 
of  Appli- 
cants 

Percent 
of  Regis- 
trants 

Percent 
of  Appli- 
cants 

Percent 
of  Regis- 
trants 

Area  I    .    .    . 
Area  II  .    .    . 
Area  III.    .    . 
Area  IV.    .    . 

12 
l8. 

l8 

8 

17 
28 
26 

5 

56 

46 
56 

58 

63 
50 

57 

7i 

28 
29 
21 
28 

20 
22 
17 
24 

I 

3 

2 
2 

Whole  group 

15 

23 

54 

58 

25 

19 

2 

The  foregoing  tables  attempt  to  show,  in  different  ways,  what  the  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  make-up  of  our  application  group  is,  where  the  appli- 
cants come  from,  and  the  effect  that  the  admission  process  has  on  them.  No 
report  on  admissions  would  be  complete  without  a  table  showing  what  hap- 
pened to  the  applications  of  those  who  did  not  register.  Table  5  gives  that 
information,  dividing  the  nonregistrants  into  those  admitted  but  not  reg- 
istered, those  withdrawn,  and  those  rejected.  These  tables  should  be  considered 
with  the  previous  four.  The  geographical  and  qualitative  subdivisions  are 
the  same. 
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TABLE  5 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  AREAS  AND  QUALITY  GROUPS 
OF  NONREGISTERED  APPLICANTS 

A  B  C  D 

Area  I 

Admitted  but  not  registered 9  18  3 

Withdrawn 3  15  16 

Rejected 2  34  27  2 

Area  II 

Admitted  but  not  registered 3  10  4 

Withdrawn 7  20  19             1 

Rejected 5  20  16            4 

Area  III 

Admitted  but  not  registered 8  27  4 

Withdrawn ...  11  45  18            1 

Rejected 4  22  21            4 

Area  IV 

Admitted  but  not  registered 1  3 

Withdrawn 2  8  4 

Rejected 6  5 

Total  not  registered 55  228  137  12 

Percentage  of  applicants  not  registered  .  44%     56%  69%  100% 

Total  registered  (Table  1 B) 69  174  57 

Total  applicants 124  402  194  12 

As  is  well  known,  a  great  many  students  hope  to  receive  scholarship  aid. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  an  admissions  officer  it  is  regrettable  that  this  group 
includes  so  many  of  the  best  applicants.  Table  6  shows  a  distribution  by  quality 
of  students  applying,  planning  to  apply,  and  not  applying  for  financial  assist- 
ance in  the  School  of  Journalism. 

TABLE  6 

APPLICANTS,  PROSPECTIVE  APPLICANTS,  AND  NONAPPLICANTS  FOR 
FINANCIAL  AID,  DIVIDED  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY 

ABC  D 

Applicants 19        46  9  1 

Prospective  applicants 37       115        28  4 

Nonapplicants 68      239       151  7 
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An  analysis  of  the  entire  group  according  to  the  type  of  college  from  which 
they  came  shows  that  226,  or  30.4  percent  of  the  applicants,  came  from  tax- 
supported  colleges;  56,  or  7.5  percent,  from  Catholic  colleges;  and  447,  or  60.2 
percent,  from  private  institutions.  Fifty-nine,  or  8  percent  of  the  total  group, 
came  from  Columbia  University.  These  are  included  in  the  figure  of  477  from 
private  institutions. 

Table  7,  giving  the  religion  of  the  applicants,  is  partly  based  on  our  guesses 
since  in  only  about  one  quarter  of  the  cases  was  the  religion  clearly  indicated. 
The  subdivision  of  the  religious  classifications  according  to  quality  shows  that 
this  group  of  applicants  is  remarkably  homogeneous,  with  the  Jews  averaging 
below  the  level  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  This  homogeneity  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  other  professional  schools  where  the  three  religious 
groups  have  shown  different  qualitative  groupings. 

TABLE  7 

A,  B,  C,  AND  D  QUALITY  APPLICANTS  DIVIDED 
ACCORDING  TO  RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCE 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Protestant .    . 
Catholic    .    . 
Hebrew     .    . 
Unclassified  . 

65 
l6 

23 
10 

16.4 
13-5 

14-3 

18.1 
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69 
81 

35 

55-i 
58.4 
50.5 
63.6 

94 
29 

56 

9 

23.8 
24.5 

34-2 
16.3 

8 
2 
1 
1 

4-7 
3-6 
0.9 
1.8 

394 

118 

161 

55 

54.12 
l6.2I 
22.11 

7.68 

Total  .    .    . 

114 

100 

400 

100 

188 

100 

12 

100 

728 

100 

In  the  case  of  50  percent  of  the  group  it  was  possible  to  tabulate  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  fathers  of  the  applicants.  This  information  is  presented  below: 


TABLE  8 

OCCUPATION  OF  FATHERS  OF  APPLICANTS 

Deceased 61 

Retired 16 

Professional 102 

Teacher 27 

Nonprofessional 146 

Labor 18 

The  information  was  not  available  for  the  other  50  percent.  The  nonprofes- 
sional group,  including  all  who  were  not  classed  in  other  categories,  was  made 
up  of  men  whose  responsibilities  ranged  from  those  of  minor  employee  to 
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major  employer.  We  did  not  sort  this  group  into  their  several  classifications. 
Nevertheless,  as  our  tabulations  progressed  it  became  obvious  that  this  group 
included  many  who  were  connected  with  journalism  in  some  way.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  fathers  of  the  male  applicants.  The  fathers  of  the 
female  applicants  were  often  professional  men  or  teachers. 

The  problem  of  withdrawals  has  been  of  real  interest  and  sometimes  of 
concern  to  the  Office  of  University  Admissions.  The  result  of  the  tabulation 
shows  that  eighty-two  students  withdrew  after  they  had  been  notified  of  their 
admission.  Of  these,  twenty-eight  stated  they  were  withdrawing  for  financial 
reasons,  eight  to  enter  elsewhere.  Before  action  on  the  applications  was  taken 
1 86  withdrew — forty-two  for  financial  reasons,  fourteen  to  enter  elsewhere. 

Of  the  whole  group  of  732  applicants,  173  were  rejected,  forty-eight  of 
these  for  scholastic  reasons.  The  other  125  were  academically  qualified.  It  is 
assumed  that  they  were  rejected  because  of  apparent  unfitness  for  journalism. 

There  remains  little  to  be  said  by  way  of  summary.  The  School  of  Journal- 
ism attracts  an  able  group  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Middle  West  is  the  most  important  source  of  supply.  Not  very  many  of  the 
students  are  attracted  to  Columbia  by  thought  of  scholarship  aid.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  school  of  the  University  that  has  succeeded  in  attracting  a  nationally 
representative  student  body  at  a  low  cost  in  scholarships  paid  out.  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  result  of  a  well-conceived  program  for  the  dissemination  of 
accurate  information  about  the  School,  a  program  employing  both  press  and 
alumni  with  effectiveness.  It  would  be  fortunate  for  the  other  schools  of  the 
University  if  such  a  program  could  be  extended  to  cover  them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  School  of  Journalism  does  not  draw  largely  on 
Columbia  College.  Both  the  College  and  the  School  now  lose  as  much  as  they 
would  gain  if  the  proportion  of  our  College  students  in  the  School  were  larger. 
Perhaps  the  School's  publicity  could  well  be  extended  to  include  prospective 
Columbia  College  students.  A  natural  tie  to  the  Scholastic  Press  Association 
might  make  such  a  broadened  publicity  program  easier. 


PRESS  CLUB  STATEMENT 

DAVID  D.  NEWSOM 

The  Student  Press  Club  of  the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  was  organized  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Class  of  1940  on  October 
12,  1939.  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  arranged  for  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
student  body  in  the  new  Press  Club  room  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Journalism 
Building.  Two  graduates  of  the  School,  Miss  Lura  Street,  of  Life  magazine, 
and  Mr.  Ansel  Talbert,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  were  guest  speakers. 
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Following  the  dinner  meeting,  officers  for  the  Winter  Session  were  elected. 
They  were:  Mr.  Nick  Popa,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  President;  Miss  Jane  Hunter, 
Cullowhee,  North  Carolina,  Vice  President;  and  Miss  Frances  Hayns worth, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina,  Secretary. 

The  treasurer  for  the  Winter  Session  was  appointed  by  Dean  Ackerman. 
He  was  Mr.  Joseph  Huttlinger  of  New  York  City.  It  was  the  original  intention 
of  the  Dean  that  the  treasurer  should  be  given  a  chance  to  earn  part  of  his 
school  expenses  through  arranging  and  collecting  for  the  Press  Club  dinners. 
This  idea  was  abandoned  and,  in  the  Spring  Session,  a  treasurer  was  elected 
to  serve  without  remuneration. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Dean  that  the  Press  Club  should  handle  all 
arrangements  for  student  dinners  and  for  social  activities  of  the  members. 
Through  money  donated  by  alumni  and  through  judicious  second-hand  pur- 
chasing by  the  Dean,  Room  603  was  completely  furnished  as  a  dining  room 
and  meeting  place  for  the  Press  Club.  Bulletin  boards  were  constructed  on 
three  walls  where  newspaper  and  picture  exhibits  could  be  placed,  and  tables 
and  chairs  capable  of  seating  seventy-five  persons  furnished  the  room. 

Activities  of  the  Winter  Session  centered  around  the  organization  of  the 
club,  the  presentation  of  one  social  event,  and  the  arranging  of  five  Press  Club 
dinners. 

A  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Jack  Breen,  of  Idaho,  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
constitution  for  the  Press  Club.  The  report  of  this  committee  was  made  on 
November  8.  After  discussion  over  minor  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the 
report  was  adopted.  The  constitution  provided  for  the  election  of  new  officers 
each  session  and  their  various  duties  were  outlined.  All  students  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Journalism  were  admitted  as  members.  The  constitution  is  now 
on  file  in  the  Dean's  office. 

The  first  dinner  of  the  Press  Club  under  the  new  officers  was  held  on 
October  26.  Mr.  Charles  Merz,  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  the  speaker. 
The  first  social  event  of  the  group  was  held  on  October  31.  Slightly  less  than 
half  of  the  students  were  in  attendance  because  of  classes  on  the  following  day. 

Although  the  Press  Club  functioned  fairly  well  in  arranging  for  dinner 
meetings,  it  did  not  function  as  well  in  arranging  for  social  events.  A  social 
committee  was  appointed  in  the  Spring  Session,  but  no  social  events  were  held. 
The  Halloween  Dance  on  October  31  was  the  only  party  of  the  session. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  social  events  for  the  Press 
Club.  The  students  of  the  School  of  Journalism  are  by  nature  independent. 
They  assemble  for  Press  Club  dinners  because  of  the  value  derived  from  the 
speakers,  but  they  do  not  support  social  affairs  with  the  same  eagerness.  Many 
of  them  are  busy  with  outside  things.  They  have  their  own  social  life  and  seem 
to  find  little  need  for  more  in  the  School. 

In  the  second  place,  few  students  have  the  time  required  to  arrange  and  pre- 
sent a  social  program.  The  presentation  of  a  show  was  discussed  in  the  Spring 
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Session,  but  the  idea  died  in  infancy  because  in  the  last  rush  of  the  year,  the 
students  are  more  concerned  with  jobs  and  classes  than  they  are  with  school 
social  activities. 

This  year's  officers  would  recommend  to  officers  who  follow  that  they  place 
their  emphasis  on  the  instructive  part  of  the  Press  Club  activities  rather  than 
on  the  social  part.  Too  much  happens  during  a  session,  and  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  willing  to  find  their  own  social  activities. 

On  November  8,  Dean  Ackerman,  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Popa,  arranged 
for  a  dinner  meeting  with  the  winners  of  the  Cabot  prizes  in  journalism  fol- 
lowing the  presentation  of  the  prizes  at  an  afternoon  convocation.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President  of  the  University,  gave  the  address  of  the  evening. 
The  two  winners,  Senor  Jose  Santos  Gollan,  of  Argentina,  and  Dr.  Luis  Miro 
Quesada,  of  Peru,  spoke  briefly. 

On  November  15,  Press  Club  officers  arranged  a  Three-Class  Dinner  to 
which  members  of  the  classes  of  the  two  preceding  years  were  invited.  Such 
interclass  dinners  are  helpful  to  the  students  because  those  who  have  gone 
before  are  able  to  give  advice  on  preparation  and  job  hunting  to  those  who  are 
coming.  A  large  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  Press  Club  dinners  is  to  provide 
students  with  a  chance  to  meet  persons  who  will  be  helpful  in  their  job-hunting 
activities. 

The  final  dinner  before  the  Christmas  holidays  was  held  on  December  6. 
Mr.  Sevellon  Brown,  editor  of  the  Providence  journal  and  a  trustee  of  the 
School,  Mr.  Vance  Packard,  a  graduate  of  the  School  now  with  the  Associated 
Press,  and  Mr.  Richard  Happlehauser,  of  Fortune  magazine,  were  the  guest 
speakers.  Dean  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Popa  worked  together  to  arrange  for  the 
speakers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  the  year  took  place  on  January  1 1 
when  Paul  C.  Smith,  young  managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
gave  a  two-hour  "off-the-record"  discussion  of  his  work  in  San  Francisco  as  a 
strike  mediator  and  newspaper  editor.  All  speakers  should  be  invited  with  the 
understanding  that  their  talks  will  be  off  the  record. 

On  the  last  Thursday  of  the  session,  new  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
following  term.  They  were:  Mr.  David  Newsom,  Richmond,  California,  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  Raymond  McGuire,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Vice  President;  Mr.  Gay- 
lord  Conrad,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  Secretary;  and  Miss  Dorothy  Boyer, 
Palo  Alto,  California,  Treasurer. 

Activities  of  the  Press  Club  during  the  Spring  Session  centered  around 
the  arrangements  for  the  five  dinners  held  during  the  term.  Vice  President 
McGuire  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  news  room  occupants  by  obtaining  a 
drinking  fountain.  In  addition,  the  president  during  the  Spring  Session,  as 
during  the  Winter  Session,  assisted  the  Dean  in  choosing  students  to  represent 
the  School  at  outside  functions  and  represented  the  students  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Committee  on  Employment. 
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At  the  start  of  the  Spring  Session  plans  were  laid  to  hold  Press  Club  dinners 
every  two  weeks  during  the  session  and  a  tentative  list  of  speakers  was  made 
up.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  out  the  schedule  of  speakers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  but  such  a  schedule  is  always  subject  to  alteration  by  cancellations 
of  speakers  and  unforeseen  circumstances.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  start  to 
plan  a  schedule  which  would  include  speakers  from  every  phase  of  journalism 
as  well  as  from  outside  professions  in  which  journalism  was  interested.  The 
president  wrote  to  Mayor  La  Guardia  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  Mayor  as  a 
speaker,  but  the  Mayor's  busy  schedule  prevented  his  accepting. 

Miss  Mary  Pickford  appeared  as  a  speaker  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  session 
on  February  20.  She  was  obtained  as  a  speaker  through  Mr.  Frank  Case, 
manager  of  the  Algonquin  Hotel.  The  officers  of  the  past  year  recommend  to 
future  officers  that  they  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Case.  He  is  an  extremely 
affable  gentleman  and  will  do  all  he  can  to  obtain  celebrities  of  all  sorts  as 
speakers  or  entertainers  for  the  Press  Club. 

Wilder  Breckenridge  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association's 
Bureau  of  Advertising  was  the  next  speaker.  He  presented  the  results  of  sur- 
veys to  determine  newspaper  reader  interest.  His  talk  was  surprising  in  many 
ways  and  shook  many  of  the  older  ideas  concerning  reader  habits.  Any  class 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  hear  Mr.  Breckenridge. 

At  the  one  Press  Club  meeting  in  March,  Mr.  Arthur  Robb,  managing  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  was  the  speaker.  His  speech  was  a  defense  of  the  news- 
paper against  many  of  its  modern  critics. 

Mr.  Alexander  Uhl,  assistant  publicity  director  of  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  spoke  to  the  group  on  April  8.  He  gave  a  generous  outline  of  publicity 
work,  illustrating  his  talk  by  references  to  the  World's  Fair  campaign.  Mr.  Uhl 
was  formerly  head  of  the  Associated  Press  Bureau  in  Madrid  and  can  speak 
as  well  on  foreign  correspondence  as  he  can  on  publicity. 

The  final  and,  in  most  students'  opinion,  the  best  dinner  of  the  year  was  the 
forum  arranged  by  the  Alumni  Committee  on  Employment.  Speakers  were 
obtained  from  among  the  alumni  to  represent  various  fields  into  which  jour- 
nalism graduates  might  go.  Mr.  Edwin  N.  Lewis,  of  the  Coco-Cola  Company, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  Dean  and  Press  Club 
officers  gathered  an  excellent  group  for  the  evening.  Miss  Alice  Hughes, 
columnist,  spoke  for  the  women.  Mr.  Walter  Lowen  discussed  "getting  a  job" 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  position  as  head  of  a  placement  agency.  Mr.  Reuben 
Peterson  discussed  advertising  agency  work.  Mr.  Max  Geffen,  publisher  of 
Omniboo\  and  other  magazines,  discussed  the  printing  and  publishing  busi- 
ness. An  open  discussion  followed  the  talks.  The  talks  and  answers  to  the 
questions  were  all  as  practical  as  was  possible  without  actually  promising  a 
student  a  position.  Press  Clubs  in  the  future  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to 
repeat  this  idea. 

Two  more  technical  matters  should  be  discussed  in  this  report.  In  the  Spring 
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Session,  the  president  appointed  various  students  as  chairmen  responsible  for 
speakers  at  the  various  dinners.  This  relieved  the  president  of  much  of  the 
work  and  gave  other  students  a  chance  to  make  contacts  with  speakers.  It  was 
the  job  of  the  student  who  obtained  the  speaker  to  introduce  that  speaker  to  the 
group.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  spread  the  work  of  the  club  as  far  around  as  is 
possible.  Special  thanks  go  to  Mr.  Don  Williams,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Mr.  John  Gleason,  of  Duquesne,  Pennsylvania,  for  their  aid  in  this  matter. 

In  the  second  place  mention  should  be  made  of  the  making  of  reservations 
for  the  Press  Club  dinners.  During  the  Winter  Session,  the  treasurer  attempted 
to  see  that  each  student  was  contacted  in  advance  and  the  money  for  the  dinner 
collected.  Dinners,  incidentally,  are  cooked  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Columbia 
University  Bookstore  lunch  counter.  Payment  is  made  to  the  Bookstore  fol- 
lowing the  dinner.  Beer  and  cider  are  provided  from  a  fund  presented  by  the 
alumni. 

Seeing  each  student  before  a  dinner  entails  considerable  work.  In  the  Spring 
Session,  the  plan  was  changed.  A  list  of  students  was  posted  on  the  board  a 
week  before  the  dinner.  Those  who  were  going  to  attend  were  asked  to  check 
their  names  on  the  list.  Money  was  then  collected  at  the  door.  This  proved  to 
be  a  satisfactory  method  of  getting  reservations  for  the  dinners. 

The  Press  Club,  during  its  first  year  of  operation,  proved  to  be  a  good  idea. 
It  served  to  hold  a  rather  varied  group  together,  and  its  officers  were  of  value 
in  assisting  both  students  and  Faculty  in  making  contacts  and  meeting  promi- 
nent newspaper  men  who  might  not  otherwise  be  asked  to  the  School. 

This  report  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  record  and  an  aid 
to  future  classes. 

4 

ROSTER  OF  GUESTS 

'939 
October       12    Lura  Street,  Life  magazine 

Ansel  Talbert,  aviation  editor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

October       26    Charles  Merz,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Mrs.  Merz 

November    8     Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Dr.  Godfrey  L.  Cabot 

Sefior  Jose  Santos  Gollan,  editor,  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires 
Dr.  Luis  Miro  Quesada,  editor,  El  Comercio,  Lima,  Peru 
Joseph  L.  Jones,  general  foreign  manager,  United  Press,  and 
Mrs.  Jones 

November  30     Fred  Wittner,  publicist 
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December 


1940 
January 


6    Sevellon  Brown,  editor,  Providence  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
Vance  Packard,  feature  department,  Associated  Press,  and 
Mrs.  Packard 
Richard  Hepplehauser,  Fortune  magazine 

11     Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  general  manager,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle 


February       7    Victor  Wey bright,  managing  editor,  Survey  Graphic  magazine 

February     14     Nannine  Joseph,  literary  agent 

February     20     Mary  Pickford 

Frank  Case,  manager,  Hotel  Algonquin 

February     21     Ruth  Callan,  director  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity Appointments  Office 
Gertrude  McCullough,  Time  magazine 

February     23     Bill  Henry,  correspondent,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System 

February     27     Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales  manager,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

February     28     William  Harris,  art  editor,  You  magazine 

March  4     Robert  B.  Newcomb,  Jr.,  president,  House  Magazine  Institute 

of  America 

March  6  Mrs.  Eva  Hansl,  National  Broadcasting  Company 

March  12  Arthur  Robb,  editor,  Editor  &  Publisher 

March  13  Mrs.  Betsy  Talbot  Blackwell,  editor,  Mademoiselle  magazine 

March  27  C.  D.  Batchelor,  cartoonist,  New  York  Daily  News 

April  8     Alexander  Uhl,  assistant  publicity  director,  New  York  World's 

Fair 

April  10  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley,  columnist,  New  York  Post 

April  15  Professor  Elmo  Roper 

April  17  Barbara  Semple,  director  of  publicity,  St.  Regis  Hotel 

April  23  Leonard  Hall,  movie  critic,  Mademoiselle  magazine 

April  29  Edward  L.  Bernays,  public  relations  counselor 
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April  30     At  a  Press  Club  dinner  forum  on  employment  opportunities 

in  journalism,  the  following  alumni  addressed  the  student 
body: 

Edwin  N.  Lewis,  '19J.,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
Maxwell  M.  Geffen,  '16J.,  president  of  the  Select  Printing 
Company  and  publisher  of  Omniboo\ 

Reuben  Peterson,  Jr.,  '15J.,  advertising  and  publicity  repre- 
sentative 

Alice  Hughes,  '2iJ.,  merchandising  specialist  and  columnist 
Walter  A.  Lowen,  '17J.,  founder  of  the  Walter  A.  Lowen 
Placement  Agency  for  advertising,  merchandising,  and  office 
personnel 

May  8     Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cushman,  director  of  women's  pages  for  news- 

papers of  Westchester  Publishers,  Inc. 

May  10    Patricia  Lochridge,  '39J.,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

May  13     Dr.  Felix  Morley,  president-elect  of  Haverford  College  and 

former  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 

5 
THE  SCHOLAR  IN  JOURNALISM 

FELIX   MORLEY 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  state  which  I  shall  identify  merely  by  saying  that  it 
shares  characteristics  of  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  Middle  West,  I  had  an 
experience  that  really  determined  the  character  of  the  observations  I  shall 
make  here  today.  I  had  gone  to  a  leading  city  of  that  state  to  speak  before 
a  joint  convention  of  its  High  School  Press  Association  and  its  Journalism 
Teachers  Association,  and  I  had  been  duly  warned  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  journalism,  at  the  college  which  played  host  to  the  meeting,  that  my 
audience  would  be  youthful  and  that  I  would  do  well  not  to  expect  a  high 
reflective  capacity  from  it. 

To  this  wise  counsel  I  paid  as  much  attention  as  a  lecturer  usually  does  to 
advice  from  his  sponsor,  which,  as  Dean  Ackerman  could  doubtless  confirm, 
is  all  too  little.  Consequently  I  was  startled,  although  I  admit  I  should  not  have 
been,  to  find  myself  confronted  at  dinner  that  evening  by  a  seething  mass  of 
children,  many  of  whom,  to  my  practiced  parental  eye,  did  not  appear  a  day 
over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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The  remarks  which  I  had  planned  were  certainly  not  particularly  erudite. 
They  were  built  around  the  rather  obvious  truism  that  the  press  of  a  com- 
munity is  as  much  a  reflection  as  a  determinant  of  public  opinion  in  that 
community.  But  I  quickly  realized  that,  simple  as  was  my  argument,  it  would 
have  to  be  much  further  simplified  to  get  across  with  that  aggregation  of 
exceedingly  embryonic  journalists. 

When  the  ordeal  was  over,  and  I  had  done  my  best  to  sandwich  a  few  thin 
slices  of  thought  between  sugary  layers  of  anecdote  and  jocosity,  I  sought,  in  a 
little  gathering  of  older  minds,  including  the  editors  of  the  local  press,  to  probe 
the  meaning  of  the  phenomenon  in  which  I  had  participated.  It  was  a  shock 
to  me  to  realize  that  this  gathering  of  adolescent  journalists  was  typical;  that 
the  seven  or  eight  hundred  to  whom  I  had  spoken  could  be  duplicated,  and 
often  outnumbered,  in  each  of  the  forty-eight  states;  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  newspapers  is  steadily  decreasing,  the  army  of  aspiring  newspaper- 
men and  women  is  being  so  rapidly  recruited  from  youths  whose  qualifications 
for  a  most  exacting  occupation  are  in  many  cases  very  dubious. 

I  was  not  greatly  reassured  by  the  observations  of  the  practicing  newspaper- 
men and  the  more  experienced  teachers  of  journalism  with  whom  I  talked 
until  it  was  time  to  take  an  early  morning  train.  High  school  journalism 
courses  in  their  state,  they  agreed,  are  doing  little  or  nothing  to  turn  out  com- 
petent newspaper  workers.  But  they  are  proving  very  popular  courses.  They 
are  resulting  in  more  professionalized  student  publications.  They  are  pro- 
viding— I  quote — "more  lively  standards"  than  the  literary  classics  for  the 
guidance  of  aspiring  writers,  and  they  are  teaching  the  children  to  be  more 
interested  readers  of  the  daily  press. 

In  my  berth  on  the  sleeper  I  weighed  these  arguments  and  found  them,  on 
the  whole,  disquieting.  That  it  is  desirable  for  the  general  public  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  many  problems  and  the  harassing  difficulties  of 
newspaper  work  I  am  the  first  to  affirm.  But  that  this  end  is  best  obtained  by 
having  untrained  teachers  instruct  untrained  minds  in  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  elements  of  journalism  is,  I  think,  highly  debatable. 

What  are  the  elements  of  journalistic  education?  What  are  the  character- 
istics which,  in  this  very  confused  and  confusing  era,  define  a  good  journalist? 
The  fact  that  these  fundamental  questions  are  themselves  difficult  to  answer 
itself  suggests  that  more  energy  than  insight  may  now  be  going  into  training 
for  the  newspaper  profession. 

I  would  insist,  first,  that  the  elements  of  journalistic  education  are  not  what 
they  are  often  alleged  to  be.  They  are  not  knowledge  of  make-up,  nor  facility 
in  writing  heads,  nor  even  instruction  in  a  brisk  and  lucid  reportorial  style. 
These  factors,  on  which  schools  of  journalism  tend  to  concentrate,  are  of 
secondary,  not  primary,  importance.  Any  one  of  them,  indeed  all  of  the  multi- 
farious details  of  newspaper  technique,  can  be  picked  up  by  a  person  of  average 
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intelligence  and  some  slight  literary  talent  in  his  first  weeks  of  actual  appren- 
ticeship to  the  craft.  But  the  fundamentals,  if  they  have  not  been  acquired  in 
advance  by  the  cub  reporter,  are  not  likely  to  be  learned  by  him  later. 

The  elements  of  journalistic  education,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  same  disci- 
plinary studies  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  a  firm  foundation  for  any  other 
form  of  professional  training.  Most  of  us  would  deem  it  undesirable  to  put 
high  school  students  to  dissecting  cadavers  or  studying  Blackstone.  I  cannot 
see  that  it  is  any  more  logical  to  teach  them  to  write  headlines  before  they  have 
learned  anything  about  the  substance  on  which  headlines  are  supposed  to  be 
based.  I  do  not  wish  to  force  a  parallel  between  journalism  and  the  learned 
professions,  but  it  does  seem  obvious  that  only  a  well-trained  and  well- 
disciplined  mind  can  adequately  report,  or  intelligently  comment  upon,  the 
stream  of  events  that  newspapers  seek  to  chronicle.  It  does  seem  obvious  that 
the  good  newspaper  writer  must  be  better  educated,  not  less  well  educated, 
than  the  majority  of  those  for  whom  he  writes. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  newspaperman  should  be  a  college 
graduate,  though  it  is  significant  that  the  trend  is  increasingly  in  that  direction. 
Indeed,  the  characteristics  which  define  a  good  journalist  cannot  be  taught  in 
colleges,  although  it  is  there  that  the  opportunity  to  acquire  these  character- 
istics can  best  be  presented.  An  objective  attitude,  a  judicial  mind,  an  ability 
to  discriminate,  a  passion  for  accuracy,  a  love  of  research,  a  fund  of  significant 
knowledge,  a  facility  in  self-expression — possession  of  these  qualities,  as  the 
case  of  Lincoln  so  nobly  illustrates,  is  not  dependent  upon  formal  schooling. 
But  when  the  qualities  essential  for  a  good  journalist  are  inherent,  academic 
training  can  do  much  to  develop  them.  I  am  sure  this  is  appreciated  by  all  of 
you  who  are  privileged  to  be  students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  University,  which  proceeds  on  the  sound  principle  that  while  you 
can  make  a  journalist  out  of  an  educated  man,  you  cannot  educate  anybody 
merely  by  teaching  journalism. 

But  I  doubt  that  this  is  appreciated  by  schools  of  journalism  as  a  whole.  I  fear 
that  the  vital  importance  of  the  scholarly  approach  has,  ironically  enough, 
completely  escaped  the  attention  of  many  of  these  schools.  And  I  know  that  an 
alarming  indifference  to  fundamentals  characterizes  the  high  school  journal- 
ism courses  in  the  state  I  visited  recently,  and  in  many  other  states  as  well. 
At  the  convention  which  I  have  mentioned  I  asked  the  managing  editor  of  the 
local  paper  whether  he  could  find  jobs  for  many  products  of  these  classes. 
"I  might  place  some  of  them  if  they  knew  how  to  spell,"  was  his  cryptic  reply. 

That  was  a  criticism  with  which  I  can  sympathize  from  personal  experience. 
In  the  past  few  years  I  must  have  spent  a  total  of  many  hours  merely  correcting 
misspellings  in  copy  coming  under  my  supervision.  This  utter  waste  of  time, 
on  the  part  of  an  executive  whose  working  hours  are  supposed  to  be  valuable, 
has  been  swollen  by  the  necessity  of  continuously  correcting  faulty  sentence 
structure,  of  eliminating  repetitious  phrases,  and  otherwise  attempting  to 
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improve  the  basic  structure  of  editorial  writing.  This  is  not  the  result  of  any 
unduly  perfectionist  attitude  on  my  part.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a  customary 
experience  among  editors,  and  I  believe  that  in  no  other  occupation  is  such 
sloppiness  in  professional  essentials  tolerated. 

Carry  the  criticism  a  little  further.  Examine  the  cutting  and  revision  of 
surplus  verbiage  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  every  copy  desk. 
Consider  the  function  of  those  rewrite  men  who  exist  primarily  to  work  over 
an  imperfect  initial  product.  Then  ask  yourselves  if  all  this  essentially  unneces- 
sary editorial  work  does  not  constitute  a  serious  economic  wastage.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  the  least  of  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  elimination  of  over 
five  hundred  daily  newspapers  in  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  damage  done  by  the  inadequacy  of  many  newspapermen  for  their  pro- 
fessional task  goes  far  beyond  material  waste.  How  many  reporters  today  can 
be  called  really  competent  to  handle  nonroutine  assignments  in  a  way  which 
will  catch  concealed  news  values?  How  many  editorial  writers  can  be  relied 
upon  to  turn  out  a  really  penetrating  discussion  of  the  subjects  uppermost  in 
the  day's  news  even  as  reported?  I  am  afraid  that  in  both  cases,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  very  small  minority.  And  while  factors  other  than 
vocational  miscasting  and  inadequate  training  enter  the  picture,  those  two 
deficiencies  are  sufficiently  important  to  merit  our  critical  attention  today. 

We  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  fundamentals  in  the  training  of  more 
carefully  selected  aspirants.  We  need  to  pay  more  attention,  if  the  newspaper 
profession  is  to  improve,  to  studies  that  develop  disciplined  minds.  We  need — 
let  me  put  it  in  concrete  and  challenging  form — more  scholars  who  have 
wrestled  with  integral  calculus  and  Latin  roots,  and  who  know  enough  chem- 
istry to  understand  the  elements  of  offset  printing.  The  profession  does  not 
need,  and  offers  no  opportunities  to,  children  who  are  wasting  valuable  educa- 
tional time  in  utterly  meretricious  courses  on  "newspaper  appreciation."  Those 
children  will  appreciate  the  comics  anyway,  outside  of  school  hours.  Why  not 
let  it  go  at  that  ? 

I  am  not  taking  this  attitude  because  I  am  shortly  leaving  my  editorial  chair 
to  assume  a  college  presidency.  I  am  speaking  freely  on  factors  underlying  the 
sloppiness  and  shiftlessness  of  much  current  journalism  primarily  because  I 
love  newspaper  work,  am  keenly  conscious  of  the  social  importance  of  news- 
papers, and  expect  to  maintain  an  active  interest  in  journalism  even  after  I 
drop  its  daily  burdens.  But  I  feel  that  perhaps  my  present  anomalous  position, 
posed,  as  it  were,  between  the  spheres  of  journalistic  and  academic  life,  gives 
me  the  privilege  of  speaking  out.  At  the  moment,  you  see,  I  really  do  not  feel 
wholly  accountable  to  either  world.  I  can  be  a  kibitzer  in  both,  and  with  equal 
irresponsibility  tell  the  academicians  that  they  need  a  more  journalistic  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  day,  and  tell  the  journalists  that  their  approach 
must  become  more  scholarly. 

Of  the  two  needs  the  latter  is  the  more  urgent.  Newspaper  work  is  such  an 
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exacting  operation  that  the  man  who  is  once  fairly  caught  in  its  toils  has  little 
opportunity  to  continue  his  education.  He  will  pick  up,  of  course,  a  vast 
amount  of  indiscriminate  or  detailed  information.  But  he  will  not  add  much 
that  is  solid  in  the  field  of  learning  to  the  intellectual  capital  with  which  he 
started  operations.  The  more  important  it  is,  therefore,  that  he  commence  his 
lifework  adequately  supplied  with  the  fundamental  knowledge  he  will  need. 
It  is  on  that  bank  account  that  he  will  draw  checks  of  greater  or  lesser  magni- 
tude as  he  pursues  his  way,  whether  as  a  news  or  an  editorial  writer.  And  if 
this  intellectual  bank  account  is  substantial,  has  been  built  up  by  regular  in- 
stallments during  his  student  life,  there  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  its  possessor 
will  travel  comfortably  and  travel  far. 

It  is  no  accident,  I  think,  that  the  Rhodes  Scholars  who  have  gone  into 
journalism  have,  on  the  whole,  been  eminently  successful  in  this  calling.  The 
training  at  Oxford  is  more  specialized  and  intensive  than  in  most  American 
colleges.  It  is  designed  to  teach  its  recipients  to  think — to  make  them  conscious 
of  the  value  of  abstract  ideas  and  to  develop  a  critical  attitude.  Those  who  have 
taken  it,  and  then  gone  on  to  newspaper  work,  are  far  better  judges  of  the 
background  and  implications  of  almost  any  news  story  than  is  a  man  whose 
journalistic  training  has  been,  by  strange  misnomer,  wholly  "practical."  And 
in  the  idea  behind  the  Nieman  Fellowships,  with  the  largely  unsupervised  but 
wholly  stimulating  experience  which  they  afford  at  Harvard,  we  see  a  more 
conscious  effort  to  secure  similar  journalistic  development.  Your  faculty  here, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Ackerman,  is  always  working  to  secure  the  same 
advantages  for  you. 

A  very  little  reflection  should  convince  the  most  pragmatic  mind  that  a 
rigorous,  disciplinary,  liberal  education  is  now  the  only  one  at  all  adapted  to 
the  development  of  competent  newspapermen.  Events  become  more  and  more 
complicated.  The  news  of  the  day  is  less  and  less  a  matter  of  murders,  fires,  and 
platitudinous  orations,  more  and  more  a  reflection  of  deep  and  complicated 
economic,  financial,  sociological,  and  governmental  problems.  You  cannot 
study  these  problems  in  advance  in  schools  of  journalism.  But  you  can  acquire 
the  mental  dexterity,  the  imagination,  and  the  power  of  ratiocination  that  will 
enable  you  to  understand  these  problems  as  they  are  presented  to  you  for 
summarization,  analysis,  and  comment  in  your  professional  life.  And  if  the 
prospect  of  facing  intricate  issues  professionally  baffles  you,  if  you  think  that 
the  life  of  newspapermen  is  the  mixture  of  glamour,  excitement,  liquor,  and 
license  which  is  sometimes  portrayed,  then  you  are  in  the  wrong  occupational 
alley.  You  might  as  well  be  thinking  you  would  make  a  good  doctor  because 
you  like  to  drive  a  car,  or  a  good  lawyer  merely  because  you  enjoy  an  argument. 

Every  alert  newspaperman  today  is  conscious  that  serious  problems  face  the 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Behind  such  interesting  experiments  as  PM 
can  be  discerned  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  conventional  newspaper  is  not 
successfully  meeting  its  responsibilities  in  a  changing  world. 
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The  same  reasonable  doubts  are  apparent  in  many  other  current  develop- 
ments. Last  August  and  again  today  it  is  to  the  radio  that  many  people  turn 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  catastrophic  torrent  of  events.  The  new  profession  of 
radio  commentator  is  cutting  in  upon  the  field  of  editorial  writing  and  has 
already  shifted  many  able  journalists  from  typewriter  to  microphone.  Weekly 
periodicals,  like  Time,  are  obviously  filling  a  real  need  by  their  compact, 
departmentalized  treatment  of  current  events.  In  the  pictorial  field  Life  offers 
greater  appeal  than  the  rotogravure  sections  of  the  Sunday  papers,  and  is  skill- 
fully beginning  to  combine  an  effective  editorial  content  with  its  beautiful 
photography. 

The  newspaper  is  thus  confronting  dangerous  competition  from  two  sides. 
On  the  one  hand  the  radio  is  flashing  the  outline  of  great  events,  and  carrying 
the  living  substance  of  vital  speeches,  in  an  instantaneous  manner  that  the 
press  cannot  rival.  On  the  other  hand  the  news  reviews,  in  which  must  be 
counted  the  growing  number  of  more  or  less  confidential  news  letters,  are 
providing  more  intelligent  summarizations  and  interpretations  than  the  daily 
newspaper  seems  able  to  give.  The  dilemma  of  the  press  is  that  it  cannot  speed 
publication  sufficiently  to  rival  radio  broadcasts  and  it  cannot  delay  publication 
sufficiently  to  select,  assess,  and  edit  as  intelligendy  as  the  news  weekly. 

By  and  large  I  do  not  think  that  newspaper  managements  are  reacting  very 
intelligently  to  the  quandary  in  which  they  find  themselves.  There  is  a  lot  of 
talk  of  "streamlining,"  which  usually  means  adding  a  dab  of  lipstick  rather 
than  adjusting  a  snug  foundation  garment.  But  under  their  brave  words  it  is 
apparent  that  managing  editors  are  relying  more  and  more  on  colorful  features 
to  maintain  circulation  and  the  advertising  that  follows  it.  In  other  words,  they 
are  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  newspaper  by  steadily  diluting  its  news  con- 
tent. The  paradox  has  rather  tragic  by-products.  It  is  resulting,  for  instance,  in 
the  development  of  a  class  of  managing  editors  who  have  more  knowledge  of 
the  relative  appeal  of  various  comic  strips  than  of  the  vital  problems  of  the 
community  their  paper  serves.  And  while  this  decadence  is  concealed  by  press 
association  material,  which  now  provides  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  news  in 
the  great  majority  of  papers,  it  is  equally  true  that  this  also  is  syndicated  copy, 
just  as  much  so  as  Walter  Winchell  or  Joe  Palooka. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  newspaper  can  rehabilitate  itself  by  following  the 
present  blind-alley  trend  toward  a  greater  degree  of  syndication.  This  will 
merely  pave  the  way  to  further  consolidations  and  a  strengthening  of  the 
public  belief  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  one  newspaper  and  its  com- 
petitor. And  as  consolidations  proceed,  the  elimination  of  competition  will 
probably  further  discourage  news  enterprise,  with  the  result  that  the  public 
may  look  more  and  more  to  alternative  agencies  to  provide  the  information  it 
seeks  on  current  events. 

The  deterioration  in  news  reporting  is  recent  and  is  due  primarily  to  the 
increasing  complexity  and  rush  of  modern  life.  The  downward  trend  of  the 
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editorial  page  is  of  older  origin  and  can  be  traced  to  other  factors.  I  believe  it 
started  with  the  rise  of  the  nonwriting  publisher  who  sought  to  make  his 
editorial  writers  a  mouthpiece  for  his  personal  ideas,  too  often  tainted  by  his 
own  materialistic  ambitions.  Of  course  such  a  humiliating  relationship  can 
only  result  in  the  development  of  a  servile,  browbeaten  type  of  editorial  writer, 
turning  out  inferior  or  palpably  insincere  comment,  as  when  denunciation  is 
directed  against  a  dictator  more  remote  than  the  one  in  the  front  office.  This 
editorial  deterioration,  very  naturally,  has  led  to  the  rise  of  the  columnist — 
another  illustration  of  the  triumph  of  syndication.  Newspaper  readers  properly 
demand  ideas — and  ideas  not  confined  to  those  which  an  individual  publisher 
would  like  to  plant  in  the  public  consciousness  through  the  words  of  hirelings. 
So,  as  independent  thought  faded  from  the  editorial  page,  the  columnist  came 
in  to  fill,  or  partly  fill,  the  vacuum.  What  the  columnist  says,  the  publisher  does 
not  need  to  sponsor.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  what  the  columnist  says  is  not 
the  voice  of  the  paper,  which  indeed  has  too  often  lost  all  voice  except  a  queru- 
lous whisper  unheard  above  the  thunder  of  the  surf  of  circumstance. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  decline  of  editorial  vitality.  There  are 
cases  where  a  publisher  with  ideals  gives  his  editor  free  rein  to  work  out  an 
editorial  page  as  significant  as  the  capacities  of  the  staff  permit.  Such  has  been 
my  fortunate  situation  on  the  Washington  Post.  But  in  the  main  I  am  afraid 
the  editorial  has  become  just  another  rather  dull  accessory  in  the  display  of 
tawdry  journalistic  gadgets. 

If  you  think  this  is  a  pessimistic  judgment,  let  me  invite  your  attention  to 
the  place  given  the  editorial,  and  the  editorial  cartoon,  in  one  of  the  current 
advertisements  on  newspapers  which  Time  is  publishing.  "Altogether,"  says 
this  advertisement,  "300,000  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  telling  you  what 
is  happening  in  the  world,  with  all  the  trimmings  you're  accustomed  to — 
comic  strips,  women's  pages,  photographs,  society  notes,  advice  to  the  lovelorn, 
columnists,  cartoons,  editorials,  crossword  puzzles." 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  purpose  of  Time,  in  this  advertisement, 
which  appeared  very  recently,  subtly  to  discredit  newspapers  for  its  own  com- 
petitive advantage.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  effect  is  achieved  when  the 
editorial  is  classified  as  a  "trimming"  with  a  rating  well  below  that  of  the 
comic  strip  and  only  just  above  the  now  nearly  extinct  crossword  puzzle. 

It  is  not  my  custom,  in  talking  about  newspapers,  to  take  the  somewhat 
gloomy  approach  which  I  am  following  today.  But  within  the  lodge,  as  this 
talk  is,  I  feel  it  really  important  that  we  should  occasionally  don  the  hair  shirt 
of  self-criticism.  We  should  ask  ourselves  without  cant  or  equivocation  whether 
the  American  newspaper  is  rising  to  its  responsibilities  and  if  not,  why  not. 
There  is,  as  you  know,  a  widespread  belief  that  the  press  is  losing  prestige. 
And  that  belief  is  not  going  to  be  exorcised  merely  by  indignant  outcries  on 
the  part  of  publishers  who  have  been  goaded  to  ponderous  exasperation  by 
Mr.  Ickes's  malevolent  darts. 
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The  character  of  individual  publishers,  of  course,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  character  of  our  newspapers.  It  is  too  easy,  however,  to  attribute  all  our 
professional  shortcomings  to  those  harassed  owners  from  whom  we  workers 
confidently  expect  a  regular,  if  wholly  inadequate,  pay  check.  Moreover,  there 
is  nothing  very  concrete,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  schools  of  journalism  can  do  to 
improve  the  quality  of  publishers.  There  is  a  lot,  if  they  are  intelligently 
directed,  that  these  schools  can  do  to  improve  the  quality  of  newspapermen. 

And  if  this  is  done  it  will  result,  slowly  but  surely,  that  the  quality  of  our 
newspapers  will  improve,  almost  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  publisher. 
The  man  in  the  front  office,  I  can  assure  you,  is  really  more  to  be  pitied  than 
feared.  He  is  at  least  as  much  dependent  on  his  staff  as  they  are  on  him.  And 
if  the  staff  is  imbued  with  a  real  passion  to  produce  a  great  newspaper,  if  it 
possesses  the  talents,  the  intelligence,  the  integrity,  and  the  patience  to  achieve 
that  end,  no  publisher  will  prevent  the  happy  outcome.  I  do  not  believe  in 
passing  the  buck  to  the  publisher.  With  rare  exceptions  he  wants  a  good  news- 
paper, one  for  which  his  fellow  citizens  will  respect  and  admire  him,  and  he 
wants  it  at  least  as  fervently  as  his  most  idealistic  employee. 

If  we  are  to  improve  our  newspapers  we  have  got  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  man  power  that  operates  them.  And  that  improvement,  as  I  see  it,  must  be 
in  the  direction  of  developing  journalists  with  a  less  superficial  understanding 
of  the  world  about  them.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sports  page,  gossip  columns,  human-interest  stories,  or  other 
valuable  secondary  aspects  of  newspaper  work.  All  these  are  as  much  news  as 
factors  affecting  the  structure  of  our  society.  But  along  with  artistry  in  handling 
the  inconsequential,  the  newspaper  must  have  ability  to  cope  with  what  is 
significant.  And  this  ability,  in  the  hodgepodge  catchall  of  our  modern  press, 
is  beginning  to  run  a  little  thin. 

We  shall  not  recapture  that  ability  unless  we  set  out  to  do  so.  And  we  cannot 
even  set  out  on  this  uphill  road  before  we  have  realized,  as  I  said  earlier,  that 
the  successful  newspaper  writer  must  know  more  about  his  subject  than  the 
average  reader  for  whom  he  is  writing.  We  realize  that  this  is  true  for  sports 
writers  and  gossip  columnists,  but  we  attempt  to  cover  Congress  with  reporters 
who  never  in  their  lives  read  a  book  on  political  theory.  We  expect  intelligent 
editorials  on  events  in  Europe  from  men  who  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
European  history.  We  even  think  we  can  obtain  some  inkling  of  scientific 
developments  from  writers  whose  whole  training  and  outlook  are  utterly 
unscientific. 

That  half-baked  method  of  newspaper  production  cannot  continue,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  see  our  papers  fill  a  progressively  less  important  role  in 
American  society.  And  I  believe  that  the  only  sure  way  to  make  the  press  more 
influential  is  to  drop  a  lot  of  the  present  ballyhoo  and  place  more  emphasis  on 
the  value  of  scholarship  among  newspapermen.  For  those  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  newspaper  promotion  I  suggest  that  as  a  line  of  approach  which 
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has  not  been  tried,  but  which  I  think  would  be  more  effective  with  the  public 
than  a  lot  of  the  purring  comments  which  newspapers  like  to  make  about 
themselves,  perhaps  because  the  comments  of  subscribers  often  tend  to  be 
acidulous. 

Energy,  enterprise,  urbanity,  courage,  ingenuity — all  these  qualities  are 
desirable  for  newspapermen  and  are  advertised  as  such.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant quality  for  newspapermen  in  the  years  ahead  is  far  too  little  stressed.  It  is 
that  basic  scholarship  from  which  a  writer  can  derive  understanding  of  what 
he  is  writing  about;  it  is  that  scholarship  which  he  must  possess  if  he  is  to 
clarify,  rather  than  further  confuse,  public  thinking  about  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing world  on  which  newspapers  claim  to  give  reliable  information. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  as  well  as  important,  to  emphasize  this  need  here. 
If  words  have  any  meaning,  then  schools  exist  to  produce  scholars.  It  follows 
that  schools  of  journalism  may  properly  be  expected  to  produce  scholars  in 
journalism.  The  need  for  them,  I  may  tell  you  confidentially,  is  today  very 
largely  unfilled. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEW  JOB  OR  A  BETTER  ONE 

WALTER  A.  LOWEN 

Not  so  long  ago  an  attractive  young  lady  who  had  just  graduated  from 
Northwestern  University  came  in  to  see  me.  I  had  known  her  since  she  was 
a  small  girl  and  was  naturally  interested  in  helping  her. 

"Now  that  you  have  your  college  degree,  Vivien,  what  do  you  want  to  do? 
Have  you  thought  anything  about  a  career?"  I  inquired. 

"Yes,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "I  want  to  do  promotion." 

"What  kind  of  promotion,  Vivien ? "  I  asked.  "Sales  promotion?  Advertising 
promotion?  What  kind?" 

"You've  got  me  there,"  she  replied,  a  little  crestfallen.  "I  haven't  the  slightest 
idea." 

Do  you  think  this  is  an  unusual  case?  It  isn't  at  all. 

Another  bright  young  lady  approached  me  after  a  lecture  one  evening  to 
inquire  how  she  could  get  into  an  advertising  agency.  I  asked  her  what  she 
wanted  to  be  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  replied,  "A  contact 
executive."  She  might  just  as  well  have  told  me  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  bank 
president,  for  practically  every  contact  executive  I  have  ever  met  has  been  a 
man.  In  the  past  twenty  years  I  may  have  talked  to  one  or  two  women  account 
executives,  but  I  can't  remember  them. 

The  brilliant  young  president  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  Walter  Hoving,  opens  his 
book  Your  Career  in  Business  with  a  similar  interesting  experience.  The  son 
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of  a  friend  who  is  seeking  his  first  job  is  brought  to  Mr.  Hoving's  desk. 
Patiently,  Mr.  Hoving  tries  to  pry  out  of  the  young  man  what  he  wants  to  do 
in  the  business  world.  Does  he  want  to  sell?  No.  Does  he  want  to  be  an 
accountant?  No.  Does  he  want  to  be  a  journalist?  No.  Finally  Mr.  Hoving 
asks  him  if  he  wants  to  be  an  executive.  The  young  man's  face  lights  up 
perceptibly  and  he  replies,  "Yes!"  That  is  what  he  wants  to  be,  an  executive. 
Then  Mr.  Hoving  prods  him  with  questions  to  discover  whether  he  has  ever 
demonstrated  any  executive  ability  while  at  school.  Has  he  managed  the 
baseball  team,  or  the  swimming  team?  Has  he  been  a  class  officer?  Has  he 
ever  organized  any  group  or  led  a  group?  To  all  of  which  the  young  man 
crestfallenly  replies,  "No." 

All  of  this,  of  course,  leads  up  to  the  primary  importance  of  knowing 
yourself.  You  must  ask  yourself  this  question:  What  have  I  to  offer  my  present 
or  give  to  my  next  employer?  Be  specific  and  list  all  of  your  qualifications, 
including  ability  and  characteristics.  Be  honest  with  yourself,  list  the  good  and 
bad.  Opposite  the  bad  write  the  characteristic  you  must  replace  it  with  in  order 
to  transform  your  liabilities  into  assets.  For  example,  are  you  dependable? 
If  not,  realize  right  now  that  employers  will  pay  good  money  for  and  be  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  almost  anything  except  undependability.  Good  humor — 
value  of  a  friendly,  heart-warming  smile.  Willingness  to  do  more  than  your 
share.  Good  manners — tact — self-confidence — initiative — training — health. 
Courtesy — real  thoughtfulness  of  others.  Resentfulness  must  be  replaced  with 
gratitude.  Malice  or  hate  with  kindness  or  love,  etc. 

Organize  yourself.  Plan  your  presentation.  Make  up  a  presentation  of  what 
you  have  to  offer.  Pour  yourself  out  on  paper.  Remember  the  AID  A  formula: 
Attention,  Interest,  Desire,  Action.  Carry  your  presentation  with  you  as  a 
doctor  carries  his  first-aid  kit.  Remember  the  value  of  novelty  in  presentation. 
Be  different. 

In  Manhattan  the  advertising  men  recendy  had  a  run  on  the  use  of  homing 
pigeons  as  sales  aids.  It  was  a  dreary  day  indeed  when  a  busy  executive  re- 
turned from  luncheon  and  failed  to  find  a  pigeon  cage  perched  on  his  desk, 
with  a  message  about  the  merits  of  some  advertising  medium.  (Just  release  the 
pigeon  and  he'd  wing  straight  home  with  any  return  message  you  cared  to 
insert  in  the  leg  band.) 

An  alert  young  chap  seized  on  the  same  idea  to  sell  himself.  He  put  out  a 
dozen  pigeons,  got  two  immediate  offers  of  a  job  and  two  more  interesting 
contacts  for  the  future.  He's  working  today,  happily  and  profitably.  Novel? 
Certainly.  That's  what  it  takes  to  put  anything  across,  including  yourself, 
when  regular  markets  dry  up. 

For  the  last  ten  years  people  everywhere  have  been  beefing,  "There  are  no 
jobs.  I  can't  get  work.  Nobody  wants  me  at  any  price."  Anything  new  about 
that?  No!  A  certain  number  of  people  have  said  that  every  year  for  a  long  time. 
The  only  difference  is  that  lately  a  greater  number  of  people  have  said  it.  And 
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louder!  There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  any  more  if  you  can't  get  a  job.  Too 
many  others  are  in  the  same  boat. 

Yet,  through  all  these  years,  the  most  resourceful  people  have  been  able  to 
land  jobs — and  keep  them.  They're  doing  it  today,  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  in  almost  all  lines  of  industry.  These  are  the  folks  who  realize 
that  getting  a  job  is  a  job  in  itself,  and  so  they  go  at  it  accordingly. 

So  dramatic  and  successful  was  the  idea  used  by  a  New  Englander  recently 
that  it  was  carried  as  a  special  news  story  in  papers  from  coast  to  coast  and  on 
several  radio  stations.  This  man  mailed  out  eighty  bottles  with  a  message 
inside  that  started  out,  "Washed  ashore.  But  /  am  drifting  out  to  sea.  Can  you 
help  rescue?"  Then  followed  the  necessary  facts  about  qualifications  and  the 
job  he  wanted  but  couldn't  find  by  orthodox  means.  He  got  more  than  twenty 
answers  (many  of  them  in  the  same  salty  jargon  of  the  sea  that  he  had  used) 
and  half  a  dozen  definite  job  opportunities,  and  he  selected  one  that  clearly 
indicates  "full  speed  ahead." 

What  can  you  do  better  than  others  ?  And  how  can  you  get  this  idea  across 
most  dramatically  to  those  who  do  the  hiring? 

Isn't  it  strange  how  few  people  are  willing  to  work  and  think  and  plan  for 
a  job?  Why  not  work  eight  hours  a  day  at  trying  to  get  a  job,  the  same  as  you'd 
be  quite  willing  to  do  after  landing  a  job?  Finding  an  opening  takes  time,  and 
then  fitting  yourself  and  your  experiences  into  it  may  require  additional  study 
and  effort.  And  the  more  definitely  you  can  do  this,  the  better  your  chances  to 
make  the  connection  you  want. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  found  jobs  for  more  than  thirty  thousand 
men  and  women,  ranging  from  $15  a  week  to  $60,000  a  year,  so  I  certainly  can 
see  both  sides  of  the  employment  picture.  Before  I  begin  to  help  an  applicant 
get  a  job  he  must  have  something  valuable  to  bring  to  an  employer;  before  I 
begin  work  for  an  employer,  he  must  have  something  valuable  in  the  form  of 
an  opportunity  to  offer  an  applicant.  Isn't  it  plain  common  sense  that  jobs 
should  work  both  ways?  Walter  Gifford  tersely  summed  it  up  when  he  said, 
"Worker  and  management  are  largely  the  same  people — only  at  different 
stages  in  their  careers." 

A  prominent  sales  manager  recently  wrote  me: 

What  Management  looks  for  now  is  a  great  deal  different  from  what  it 
looked  for  prior  to  1929.  Now  we  ask,  except  of  youngsters:  How  did  this 
man  do  during  the  depression?  We  want  not  only  the  usual  assets  of  relia- 
bility, intelligence  and  integrity,  but  above  all  imagination,  a  factor  that 
enables  one  to  gaze  at  the  present  and  visualize  where  he  is  going  in  terms 
of  the  future. 

A  jobless  period  can  often  be  turned  into  a  chance  for  advancement;  use  it 
to  develop  potentialities  which  have  lain  dormant  because  of  the  confines  of 
former  jobs.  Often  the  job  one  has  just  left  has  provided  the  necessary  back- 
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ground  to  step  on  into  the  job  really  wanted.  If  a  jobless  person  can  see  his 
condition  from  a  positive  standpoint  as  a  fresh  opportunity  for  progress,  in- 
stead of  becoming  overwhelmed  with  panic,  it  is  a  strong  indication  that  he  is 
emotionally  stable.  Business  likes  such  people. 

Major  Edward  Bowes,  originator  and  director  of  his  famous  Amateur  Hour 
radio  program,  who  used  to  rap  the  gong  on  his  unsuccessful  candidates,  said: 
When  a  neophyte  begins  his  performance  with  one  eye  on  the  gong, 
I  frequently  stop  him  and  try  to  put  him  at  ease  before  he  proceeds.  The 
ones  who  remain  oblivious  of  the  gong  are  the  ones  who  keep  their  thoughts 
on  their  job.  They  concentrate  on  their  song  or  their  act — they  play  to  the 
millions  listening  and  forget  everything  else.  That  is  their  big  job — not 
the  fear  of  what  might  happen. 

Salesmen  and  job-seekers  often  face  a  similar  situation.  While  there  is  no 
one  to  ring  a  gong  in  the  midst  of  their  sales  presentation,  they  are  deathly 
afraid  of  getting  a  "no."  Those  who  win  are  intent  on  helping  the  prospective 
employer  decide  properly,  thinking  in  terms  of  mutual  benefit  and  the  "yes" 
response. 

In  giving  a  record  of  experience,  applicants  often  find  themselves  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  a  time-lapse  between  jobs.  Employers  are  rightly  interested  in 
these  periods;  they  are  important  indications  of  a  man's  ability  and  initiative. 
While  the  period  between  jobs  may  seem  opportune  for  a  vacation,  many  men 
know  that  it  hurts  their  chances  to  be  without  some  kind  of  employment.  As 
Henry  Ford  pointed  out,  "being  out  of  a  job  does  not  necessarily  mean  being 
out  of  employment."  Self-improvement  is  one  of  the  grandest  employments. 
Therefore,  I  advise  applicants  who  have  filled  this  period  with  part-time  jobs, 
free-lance  work,  or  research  along  certain  business  lines  to  mention  this  fact. 
It  indicates  that  they  are  resourceful  and  intelligently  active — qualities  which 
are  impressive  recommendations  in  themselves. 

When  an  applicant  registers  with  me  I  often  try  to  get  him  to  picture  what 
he  would  consider  his  ideal  job  and  perfect  employer.  When  he  has  done  so — 
and  surprisingly  few  people  seem  to  be  able  to  do  this — I  point  out  these  four 
necessities  in  selling  his  services: 

1.  Present  an  "attractive  package"  in  your  appearance  and  personality. 

2.  Tell  briefly  and  interestingly  what  you  can  give. 

3.  Try  to  give  something  now  to  prove  that  you  have  more  to  give  later  on. 

4.  Show  that  you  are  interested  in  building  a  career  and  not  just  going  after 
a  job. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  point  out  to  the  employer  that  each  applicant  is  entitled 
to  a  friendly  interview  and  fundamental  information  about  the  opportunity 
which  is  open,  along  these  lines: 

1.  A  clear  picture  of  the  job  and  its  requirements 
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2.  Extra  or  "plus  qualities"  which  the  applicant  can  bring  to  the  job  to  win 
success  in  it  more  rapidly 

3.  An  idea  of  the  future  the  job  offers 

Whether  an  employee  sells  himself  by  letter  first  and  by  a  personal  interview 
later,  whatever  he  has  to  offer  must  be  attractively  packaged.  The  details  of 
courtesy,  good  manners,  and  good  grooming  are  not  going  to  be  overlooked 
by  a  prospective  employer  even  if  he  grants  an  applicant,  or  his  letter,  only  a 
few  brief  moments.  So  my  suggestions  to  applicants  are:  If  you're  making  your 
approach  by  letter,  have  it  set  upon  stationery  that  is  in  good  taste,  neatly  typed 
and  easy  to  read.  If  you're  calling  in  person,  take  a  leaf  from  the  advertisements 
of  successful  manufacturers  and  display  the  package  that  is  yourself  in  har- 
monious colors,  conservative  clothes,  and  intelligent  conversation  that  best  sells 
your  individuality.  Wear  no  unusual  jewelry  or  nail  polish  nor  trick  mustache 
or  loud  tie  or  hose.  Watch  B.O.,  teeth,  shoes,  nails,  etc. 

College  graduates  who  come  to  me  looking  for  their  first  positions  in  the 
business  world  often  demand  desperately,  "What  can  I  offer  in  a  letter?  Em- 
ployers seem  to  want  definite  business  experience." 

My  answer  to  them  is:  "Everything  you've  ever  done  has  been  experience 
for  something.  Sift  out  those  experiences,  and  see  what  you  have  of  value  to 
offer  the  business  world.  If  you've  been  president  of  your  school  literary  club, 
made  the  swimming  team,  edited  the  school  paper,  or  even  been  voted  first  in 
a  popularity  contest,  these  things  are  all  grist  to  the  business  mill.  A  'good 
mixer'  is  an  asset  in  any  organization,  also  the  ability  to  write  good  English. 
So  is  evidence  of  initiative,  dependability,  or  plain  perseverance." 

The  briefer  the  letter  of  application,  the  better.  Say  something  interesting  in 
the  first  sentence  or  two,  otherwise  there's  no  incentive  for  a  busy  employer  to 
read  on.  But  if  you  manage  to  get  his  eye  to  the  center  of  the  page  where  your 
experience  or  list  of  qualifications  is  indented  in  several  brief  sentences,  then 
followed  by  a  closing  paragraph  that  makes  it  easy  to  contact  you  for  an  inter- 
view, your  letter  has  done  its  work.  At  best  it  can  but  open  the  door  for  you. 
If  you  can't  back  up  your  letter  with  a  good  interview  later  on,  that's  an- 
other story. 

I  remember  one  man  whose  letters  consistently  won  him  interviews,  which 
just  as  consistently  failed.  One  of  his  tricks  to  secure  attention  was  writing 
across  the  top  of  the  typed  letter  the  word  "important"  in  his  own  forceful 
handwriting.  His  letters  usually  contained  a  cryptic  paragraph,  something 
like  this:  "Only  recently  I  declined  a  similar  position  for  purely  personal  rea- 
sons, so  I'm  sure  that  in  the  position  you  have  open  I  could  achieve  gratifying 
results."  Almost  invariably  this  trick  paragraph  secured  the  coveted  interview. 
But  it  takes  more  than  good  letters  to  land  good  jobs.  Ability,  specific  experi- 
ence, and  good  character  are  essential. 
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Contrast  this  letter  with  the  approach  of  a  young  copywriter  who,  eager  to 
get  an  interview  with  a  distinguished  advertising  agency,  sent  a  wire  to  the 
copy  director  announcing  that  at  a  stated  time  the  next  day  there  would  arrive 
by  Western  Union  messenger,  a  portable  phonograph  and  a  record  recounting 
his  background  and  business  experience.  By  the  time  the  outfit  arrived  the 
news  had  gone  the  rounds  and  the  whole  agency  staff,  from  office  boy  to  presi- 
dent, assembled  to  hear  it  played. 

As  might  be  expected  from  this  original  approach,  the  record  was  no 
"stuffed  shirt"  presentation;  it  high-lighted  the  experience  of  the  applicant 
interestingly  and  humorously;  it  closed  with  the  speaker's  address  and  tele- 
phone number,  and  stated  that  he  was  waiting  at  the  telephone  in  hopes  of  a 
call.  He  was  invited  down  at  once  and  hired  soon  afterward. 

Another  man  had  his  business  record  printed  on  match  back  covers.  These 
were  distributed  to  countless  prospective  employers  by  all  his  friends.  Two  of 
America's  foremost  columnists  tossed  orchids  in  the  direction  of  this  clever 
man.  He  became  research  director  in  an  important  outfit. 

There  is  no  canned  formula  for  a  successful  interview.  Getting  the  position 
is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  making  a  sale.  Merchandise  yourself.  Focus  your- 
self commercially. 

But  since  the  purpose  of  an  interview  is  to  make  the  employer  and  the 
employee  see  the  reasons  why  it  will  be  to  their  mutual  benefit  to  work  to- 
gether, I  often  advise  job-seekers  to  do  a  little  preliminary  research  or  investi- 
gation so  they  can  take  an  idea  to  the  prospective  employer.  This  helps  both 
parties.  The  employee  feels  that  he  has  something  to  suggest — perhaps  to  give. 
The  employer  becomes  more  willing  to  listen — perhaps  to  learn.  Result:  each 
secures  a  more  attentive  audience  from  the  other.  Be  a  good  listener. 

Applicants  can  also  bring  intelligent  questions  about  the  employer's  business 
to  the  job  interview.  Questions  about  the  industry's  markets,  its  trade  chan- 
nels, its  competitors,  or  some  logical  inquiries  about  business  objectives  are  in 
order.  Any  job-hunter  who  can  talk  the  employer's  language  is  bound  to  make 
some  kind  of  an  impression.  Always  be  sure  to  leave  the  door  open  for  a  second 
interview.  Always  follow  up  the  interview  with  a  letter  of  thanks. 

For  example,  an  executive  with  all-round  experience  addressed  a  carefully 
prepared  letter  to  a  potential  employer,  stating  that  he  had  been  thinking  in 
terms  of  his  problems  and  objectives  and  felt  that  he  knew  how  to  help  him 
make  and  save  money.  He  received  the  ordinary  noncommittal  answer  that 
ended:  "While  we  cannot  promise  you  anything  at  present,  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  stop  in  at  your  convenience." 

The  executive  promptly  telephoned  and  made  an  appointment  for  the  fol- 
lowing week.  He  spent  the  intervening  time  learning  all  he  could  about  the 
manufacturer's  business.  His  research  work  included  the  public  library,  where 
he  found  several  paragraphs  in  the  encyclopedia  on  the  particular  products  the 
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company  made;  Standard  Statistics  gave  financial  information;  the  officers  and 
directors  were  listed  in  Poor's;  a  feature  article  told  more  about  the  company 
in  a  back  issue  of  Fortune. 

He  approached  his  interview  with  complete  information  about  the  manu- 
facturer's methods  and  business  history  and  the  personality  of  the  president, 
with  whom  he  had  the  appointment.  He  talked  in  terms  of  the  company's 
problems.  He  applied  his  experience  and  knowledge  so  well  that  the  president 
arranged  for  him  to  meet  other  officers  later.  The  next  month  he  started  to 
work  as  assistant  to  the  president.  He  had  seen  that  every  job  has  two  sides — 
his  and  the  company's. 

Many  folks  have  cashed  in  by  following  the  teachings  of  Vash  Young  to  be 
a  "go-giver"  instead  of  a  "go-getter."  The  surest  way  to  get  more  is  to  give 
more.  I've  seen  this  work  hundreds  of  times  with  employers  who  have  asked 
my  help  in  filling  positions.  At  the  moment  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  an 
employer  who  inserted  this  "Help  Wanted"  ad  in  a  metropolitan  Sunday 
newspaper,  expecting  to  get  about  a  dozen  replies: 

Secretary-Stenographer.  College  educated,  under  28,  well  poised,  tactful, 
good  initiative.  Able  relieve  busy  executive  of  heavy  load  of  details.  At  least 
three  years'  experience  required.  Willing  to  start  at  $25  to  $30.  Apply  stat- 
ing clearly  reasons  why  you  qualify. 

Executive,  P.  O.  Box  1200 

When  this  man  reached  his  desk  on  Monday  morning  he  found  it  stacked 
high  with  bundles  of  letters.  Calling  in  the  office  boy  he  demanded,  "Since 
when  is  my  desk  being  used  to  distribute  the  firm's  mail?" 

The  boy  answered  that  all  these  were  answers  to  the  ad,  and  another  batch 
had  just  arrived.  The  employer  looked  at  the  mass  helplessly  and  had  a  good 
notion  to  dump  all  the  letters  in  the  wastebasket,  when  a  telegram  arrived: 

KNOWING  HOW  BUSY  YOU  ARE,  IT  WILL  GIVE  ME  PLEASURE  IF  YOU  WILL 
ACCEPT  MY  SERVICES  GRATIS  IN  READING  LETTERS  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  YOU, 
SEPARATING  THE  DESIRABLE  FROM  THE  UNDESIRABLE,  MY  LETTER  INCLUDED. 
I  AM  WAITING  FOR  YOUR  TELEPHONE  CALL  AT  ELDORADO  5-9983. 

It  was  signed  with  a  woman's  name,  and  the  busy  executive  seized  the  offer. 
He  phoned  and  invited  the  young  lady  in.  Hour  after  hour  she  read  and 
sorted  the  stack  into  groups.  Toward  the  end  of  the  day  she  said:  "I've  finished 
reading  the  letters  and  have  them  all  arranged  into  three  groups — good,  bad, 
and  doubtful.  Here  are  six  letters  from  girls  who  seem  most  desirable." 

"And  is  your  letter  among  them?"  the  employer  smilingly  inquired. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I  thought  it  only  fair  to  hold  my  letter  apart  from  all 
the  others." 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  the  employer  said,  "I'd  like  to  read  your  letter  first. 
I've  been  watching  you  work  and  I've  a  notion  I  won't  have  to  read  many  of 
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those  other  letters.  You  have  done  me  a  fine  service  and  I'm  most  grateful  for 
your  help."  Then,  reading  her  letter  and  glancing  through  several  of  the  desir- 
able ones,  he  said:  "Young  lady,  when  can  you  start  to  work  as  my  secretary?" 
By  thinking  of  the  boss's  problems  first,  this  young  lady's  approach  followed 
an  unchangeable  law:  The  door  of  opportunity  opens  wide  to  those  who  seek 
to  give — and  closes  sooner  or  later  to  those  who  only  want  to  get! 
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SUMMARY  OF  AFFIDAVITS 

The  long  series  of  moves  by  the  Federal  Government  to  control  the 
press  of  this  country,  beginning  with  the  NRA  campaign,  has  culminated 
in  a  series  of  legal  actions  in  different  sections  of  the  country  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

At  the  request  of  four  newspapers  which  have  challenged  or  are  prepar- 
ing to  challenge  the  right  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  to 
examine  their  records,  I  prepared  affidavits  to  support  my  statements  at 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Hearing. 

The  business  of  newspapers  is  the  rendering  of  an  indispensable  service 
to  the  public  through  the  gathering  and  dissemination  in  the  printed 
form  of  information  in  the  nature  of  news,  editorial  comment,  and  ad- 
vertising. This  business  is  the  same  for  all  newspapers  irrespective  of  the 
frequency  of  publication,  whether  weekly,  triweekly,  daily,  daily  and 
Sunday,  or  Sunday  only;  and  if  daily,  whether  published  in  the  morning 
or  in  the  evening;  and  irrespective  of  the  size  of  any  particular  newspaper, 
whether  its  circulation  is  less  than  three  thousand  copies,  as  is  the  case  of 
hundreds  of  both  small  dailies  and  weeklies,  or  more  than  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  copies  as  is  the  case  of  one  daily  and  more  than 
three  million  copies  as  is  the  case  of  one  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  common  purpose  of  all  newspapers  is  community  service.  Each 
newspaper  is  a  community  enterprise,  basically  a  local  institution,  de- 
pendent upon  community  cooperation  for  the  predominant  volume  of 
news  and  advertising.  By  disseminating  in  those  communities  the  news 
of  the  day,  the  comment  of  the  day,  and  information  concerning  the  goods, 
services,  or  ideas  of  those  who  desire  to  have  that  information  dissemi- 
nated in  the  form  of  advertising,  these  newspapers  perform  a  public 
service. 

There  are  more  than  two  thousand  daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  nearly  twelve  thousand  weekly,  semiweekly,  and  tri- 
weekly newspapers.  Of  the  daily  newspapers,  437  have  circulations  of  less 
than  three  thousand  a  day.  In  only  one  main  respect  do  daily  newspapers 
differ  in  the  matter  of  service  from  that  rendered  by  Sunday,  weekly,  semi- 
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weekly,  and  triweekly  newspapers  and  that  is  in  frequency  of  issue.  Each 
carries  news,  editorial  comment,  and  advertising.  In  the  weekly  and 
semiweekly  fields  more  than  five  thousand  newspapers  have  less  than 
three  thousand  circulation. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  circulation  of  practically  all  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  is  distributed  within  the  state  of  publication.  More 
than  90  percent  of  the  total  number  of  daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  distribute  in  excess  of  98  percent  of  their  total  daily  circula- 
tion within  the  states  wherein  they  are  published. 

Texas  daily  newspapers  whose  aggregate  circulations  exceed  1,226,700 
copies  a  day  distribute  96.91  percent  of  that  total  entirely  within  the  state 
of  Texas.  Sunday  newspapers  published  in  Texas  whose  aggregate  cir- 
culations exceed  997,500  copies  each  Sunday  distribute  95.96  percent  of 
that  total  entirely  within  the  state  of  Texas. 

Only  where  newspapers  are  published  in  large  metropolitan  cities  or 
in  cities  that  are  but  a  stone's  throw  from  another  state  do  they  have  any 
appreciable  out-of-state  circulation.  Not  all  newspapers  published  in  large 
cities,  however,  have  an  appreciable  out-of-state  circulation.  Three  daily 
and  two  Sunday  newspapers  are  published  in  Dallas.  The  dailies  dis- 
tribute 98.80  percent,  98.34  percent,  and  99.78  percent  of  their  total  circula- 
tions entirely  within  the  state  of  Texas.  The  two  Sundays  distribute  97.59 
percent  and  99.72  percent  of  their  circulations  in  Texas. 

Fort  Worth  has  two  evening  newspapers,  one  morning  newspaper,  and 
a  Sunday  newspaper.  The  two  evening  newspapers  distribute  in  excess 
of  99  percent  of  their  total  circulations  in  Texas.  The  morning  newspaper 
distributes  95.54  percent  of  its  circulation  in  Texas,  and  the  Sunday 
newspaper  distributes  95.75  percent  of  its  circulation  in  Texas. 

Houston  has  two  evening  newspapers,  a  morning  newspaper,  and  two 
Sunday  newspapers,  all  of  which  distribute  in  excess  of  99  percent  of  their 
respective  circulations  wholly  within  the  state  of  Texas. 

This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  Texas.  As  an  example,  the  largest  news- 
paper published  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  is  the  Newark  Evening  News 
published  at  Newark  with  a  circulation  in  excess  of  191,000  daily,  of  which 
it  distributes  99.39  percent  wholly  within  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

Other  examples  of  large  newspapers  which  have  no  appreciable  amount 
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of  circulation  outside  the  state  of  publication  are  the  three  newspapers 
published  in  Indianapolis:  the  News,  with  156,944  circulation;  the  Star, 
with  127,028  daily  circulation;  and  the  Times,  with  89,155  circulation. 
The  News  distributes  99.36  percent  of  its  circulation;  the  Star,  99.35  per- 
cent of  its  circulation;  and  the  Times,  99.62  percent  of  its  circulation  en- 
tirely within  the  state  of  Indiana. 

The  Cleveland  Press,  which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily 
newspaper  published  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  with  a  circulation  of  238,547 
daily,  distributes  99.03  percent  of  its  circulation  entirely  within  that  state. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  with  a  daily  circulation  of  216,503  and  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  397,655,  distributes  97.56  percent  of  its  daily  cir- 
culation and  97.90  percent  of  its  Sunday  circulation  entirely  within  the 
state  of  Ohio. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  with  a  daily  circulation  of  169,501  and  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  138,956,  distributes  99.23  percent  of  its  daily  cir- 
culation and  99.33  percent  of  its  Sunday  circulation  entirely  within  the 
state  of  Ohio. 

More  than  92  percent  of  the  aggregate  circulation  of  all  daily  news- 
papers published  in  the  United  States  is  distributed  within  the  state  of 
publication.  Reports  made  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  by  more 
than  one  thousand  newspapers  whose  circulations  aggregate  31,478,493 
copies  daily  show  that  92.96  percent  of  this  total  is  distributed  within  the 
state  of  publication.  The  reporting  newspapers  include  all  dailies  having  a 
circulation  in  excess  of  twenty-five  thousand  copies  daily,  of  which  there 
are  318  in  the  United  States.  They  also  include  the  majority  of  the  250 
daily  newspapers  whose  circulation  ranges  from  10,000  to  25,000  daily. 

One  further  illustration  as  to  newspaper  circulation :  Of  sixty-two  daily 
newspapers  in  California  reporting  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
fifty-three  distribute  more  than  99  per  cent  of  their  total  circulations 
within  that  state.  Only  one  of  the  remaining  nine  distributes  more  than 
3  percent  of  its  circulation  outside  California.  It  is  a  Spanish-language 
newspaper,  serving  the  Spanish-speaking  residents  of  the  far  Southwest, 
and  77.58  percent  of  its  circulation  is  distributed  within  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  range  of  circulation  of  these  California  dailies  is  from  less 
than  two  thousand  a  day  to  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand a  day.  The  smallest  daily  newspaper  in  the  state,  with  a  circulation 
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of  1,084,  sends  nine  copies  outside  California.  The  largest  newspaper  in 
the  state,  with  a  circulation  of  249,533,  distributes  99.65  percent  of  its  total 
circulation  in  California,  as  against  99.17  percent  for  the  smallest. 

A  newspaper's  primary  service  is  to  the  community  in  which  it  is 
published.  Local  news  is  by  far  the  most  important  news  published  in  any 
newspaper.  It  is  the  backbone  of  a  newspaper.  No  newspaper  that  fails  to 
serve  its  local  community  will  long  survive.  It  makes  no  difference  if  that 
community  is  separated  by  a  state  line  as  are  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey;  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas; Texarkana,  Arkansas,  and  Texarkana,  Texas;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Covington,  Kentucky;  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

Newspapers  serve  these  communities  not  only  with  local  news,  but 
with  county,  state,  national,  and  international  news;  with  comment  on 
local  affairs  and  on  county,  state,  national,  and  international  affairs.  They 
serve  the  businessmen  of  the  community  by  disseminating  information 
in  the  form  of  advertising  on  whatever  they  may  have  to  sell.  Likewise, 
they  bring  to  their  readers  similar  information  concerning  products  made 
elsewhere,  of  every  nature  and  description. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  service  they  render,  newspapers  cannot  be  put 
into  a  straitjacket  as  to  hours  of  employment.  Like  a  doctor,  who  keeps 
regular  office  hours,  day-in-and-day-out  newspapers  have  an  established 
schedule  for  publication.  But  just  as  a  doctor  cannot  tell  nature  when  it 
shall  order  the  delivery  of  a  new-born  child,  neither  can  a  newspaper 
order  nature  to  adhere  to  a  fixed  time  schedule  for  turning  loose  its  hurri- 
canes and  floods.  Nor  can  it  direct  the  breaks  of  news  on  any  subject. 
When  a  great  tragedy  occurs,  such  as  the  San  Francisco  fire,  the  Ohio 
flood,  the  New  England  hurricane,  or  the  more  recent  Charleston  hurri- 
cane, a  newspaper  and  its  employees  must  be  on  twenty-four-hour  service 
duty.  From  the  service  it  renders  in  such  situations,  a  newspaper  obtains 
little  or  no  revenue.  Rather  its  expenses  go  up,  while  its  revenues  go  down. 
A  distracted  public  is  not  a  purchasing  public. 

Newspapers  must  print  news  before  it  becomes  common  knowledge  in 
a  community,  otherwise  news  has  no  value  either  to  the  reader  or  to  the 
newspaper  publisher  or  to  the  employees  whose  livelihood  depends  upon 
publication. 

Newspaper  work  is  essentially  professional,  and  just  as  the  doctor  can- 
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not  fix  exact  schedules  for  the  daily  events  of  life  and  death,  or  a  lawyer 
schedules  for  the  troubles  of  his  clients,  or  an  engineer  schedules  for  floods 
or  hurricanes,  neither  can  a  newspaper  fix  and  adhere  to  an  exact  schedule 
for  its  service  to  its  readers. 

The  work  of  gathering,  writing,  and  editing  the  news,  writing  editorials 
or  features,  drawing  cartoons,  soliciting,  preparing,  and  laying  out  adver- 
tising, is  all  of  it  essentially  professional  in  character  and  is  so  recognized 
by  our  institutions  of  learning,  by  various  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  by  the  newspaper  publishing  business.  More  than  seven 
hundred  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  now  maintain  courses  in  jour- 
nalism, departments  of  journalism,  or  schools  of  journalism.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  have  long  regarded  and  classified  those 
engaged  in  journalism  as  professionals. 

The  professional  schools  of  journalism  incorporated  in  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges  are  recognized  by  the  principal  newspaper  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  through  the  National  Council  of  Professional 
Education  for  journalism,  representing,  among  others,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Editorial  Association,  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  service  they  render,  newspapers  must  employ 
many  persons  on  their  staffs.  Generally  speaking,  a  newspaper  has  two 
main  departments,  the  editorial  department  and  the  business  department. 
The  business  department,  in  turn,  has  three  main  subdepartments — the 
advertising  department,  the  circulation  department,  and  the  mechanical 
department.  The  mechanical  department,  in  turn,  is  divided  into  craft 
units,  composed  chiefly  of  printers,  photoengravers,  stereotypers,  and 
pressmen,  who  handle  the  work  of  producing  the  newspaper  containing 
the  information  gathered  by  the  editorial  and  advertising  departments. 

In  addition  to  their  professional  employees,  newspapers  employ  many 
persons  in  executive  and  administrative  capacities  and  as  outside  sales- 
men. Practically  all  circulation  work  is  done  outside  the  office  of  publica- 
tion, as  is  the  greater  part  of  advertising  solicitation. 

The  1937  Census  of  Manufactures  discloses  that  in  9,244  newspaper  and 
periodical  publishing  establishments,  142,639  salaried  employees  were 
paid  $273,635,371  in  salaries.  In  addition,  these  establishments  employed 
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135,215  "wage  earners,"  to  whom  they  paid  $221,880,716  in  wages.  Of  the 
sixteen  fields  reported  on  in  that  Census  of  Manufactures,  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  field  stood  first  in  the  total  number  of  salaried  employees 
both  as  to  number  of  employees  and  as  to  wages  paid.  It  stood  fourteenth 
out  of  eighteen  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  other  than  salaried 
employees  employed,  and  it  stood  eighth  out  of  eighteen  in  the  aggregate 
of  wages  other  than  salaries  paid. 

As  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  newspapers  are  dependent  in  large 
measure  for  the  conduct  of  their  business  on  the  revenue  they  receive  from 
the  advertising  they  publish.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  from  the  time 
of  their  origin,  it  has  been  and  now  is  the  substantial,  if  not  entirely  uni- 
versal custom  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  to  sell  their 
publications  to  subscribers  and  readers  at  far  less  than  the  cost  of  publica- 
tion, with  the  result  that  circulation  revenue  meets  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  which  newspapers  incur  and  must  incur  in  order  to  perform  the  func- 
tion of  the  press  in  gathering  and  disseminating  information  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

In  order  to  sell  newspapers  in  that  manner  and  so  as  to  give  the  widest 
dissemination  to  the  information  which  they  offer  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  depend  on  advertising  revenue  to  meet  the  major  cost  of  publication 
and  distribution.  If  this  revenue  is  in  any  way  hampered  or  curtailed  or 
endangered  it  automatically  affects  the  ability  of  a  newspaper  to  serve  the 
public. 

Just  as  local  news  is  by  far  the  most  essential  news  published  in  any 
newspaper  because  it  is  primarily  a  local  enterprise,  so  is  local  advertising 
the  most  essential  to  the  community  and  to  the  publisher  in  point  of  view 
of  volume  and  variety.  Advertising  falls  into  four  classes,  namely,  local 
display  advertising;  general  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  national  display 
advertising;  classified  advertising;  and  legal  advertising.  Local  display, 
classified,  and  legal  advertising,  practically  all  of  which  originates  in  the 
community  where  a  newspaper  is  published,  represent  in  excess  of  85 
percent  of  the  total  volume  of  advertising  published  in  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  application  of  the  mandatory  overtime  provisions  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  to  the  daily  newspaper  publishing  business,  in  my  opinion, 
would  seriously  impair  the  service  of  the  press. 

The  prosperity  of  a  community  depends  upon  thousands  of  interrelated 
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community  social  and  economic  interests  and  activities.  The  delicate  and 
complex  mechanism  of  community  life  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
accessibility  of  news  and  advertising,  because  advertising  is  primarily  eco- 
nomic news,  to  the  people  individually  and  collectively. 

In  the  case  of  many  individual  newspapers  the  application  of  the  man- 
datory overtime  provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  would  force  the 
elimination  of  various  editions  now  published;  in  others  it  would  force  a 
reduction  in  the  frequency  of  issues;  and  in  still  others  it  would  force 
suspension  of  publication  because  of  inability  to  meet  the  increased  finan- 
cial burden.  Therefore,  the  mandatory  application  of  this  act  will  result 
in  increasing  unemployment  and  in  the  shrinkage  of  newspaper  revenue, 
which  in  turn  will  result  in  decreased  local  business. 

The  decision  of  the  Dean  to  cooperate  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the  hearing  in  Washington  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  affidavits  in  certain  cases  now  pending  in  the  courts  was  based 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  primary  defenders  of  individual  rights.  These  rights 
are  being  and  will  continue  to  be  whittled  down  by  the  centralization  of 
government,  which  engenders  abuse  of  power,  and  by  corresponding 
changes  in  other  fundamental  institutions  of  a  democratic  society.  Each 
day  the  individual  is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  or  surrender  segments  of 
liberty  which  he  had  assumed  were  inseparable  from  citizenship.  How 
far  can  this  process  of  attrition  go  before  the  Bill  of  Rights  becomes  only  a 
footnote  in  history  ? 

In  the  evolution  of  democracy  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  at- 
tained a  large  measure  of  institutional  liberty,  but  we  have  not  as  yet 
reached  that  level  of  democracy  where  the  individual  worker  or  the 
smaller  units  of  social  institutions  can  claim  for  themselves  that  full  meas- 
ure of  freedom  which  an  institution  as  a  whole  may  claim  or  sustain.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  are  insti- 
tutional liberties  which  are  tested  in  each  emergency  on  the  proving 
ground  of  individual  liberties.  Here  the  freedom  of  the  publisher,  writer, 
speaker,  and  teacher  is  either  reaffirmed  and  strengthened  or  it  is  ques- 
tioned and  weakened. 

The  press  has  been  and  is  today  the  nation's  proving  ground  for  indi- 
vidual liberties  because  it  is  the  one  agency  of  democracy  which  is  most 
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receptive  and  sensitive  to  the  public  effects  of  the  extension  and  the  abuse 
of  arbitrary  power.  Fortunately  for  the  nation  the  press  itself  is  under 
attack,  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has  assumed 
the  arduous  task  of  defense.  This  organization  has  been  criticized  as  being 
reactionary  and  as  representative  of  the  business  offices  of  the  newspapers 
when,  as  a  matter  of  record,  it  has  been  farsighted  and  courageous  in 
defending  the  profession  of  journalism.  It  defended  the  profession  of 
journalism  under  the  NRA,  in  the  Louisiana  tax  case,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  case  now  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  wherein  the 
Association  seeks  a  clarification  by  that  court  of  the  limits  of  editorial 
comment  by  newspapers  upon  matters  of  great  public  importance  pend- 
ing in  or  decided  by  the  courts,  and  in  the  recent  cases  of  the  Lowell 
(Massachusetts)  Sun  and  the  Easton  (Pennsylvania)  Express  and  the 
Morning  Free  Press.  Hearings  in  these  cases  were  held  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  application  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  to 
compel  these  newspapers  to  permit  his  inspectors  to  search  books,  papers, 
and  records  in  an  effort  to  discover  violations  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938. 

Those  who  assert  that  by  intervening  in  these  cases,  the  A.N. P. A.  is 
making  a  plea  for  special  privileges  and  exemptions  for  newspaper  owners 
and  managers  are  as  unfair  as  they  are  unenlightened.  The  independence 
of  the  press  is  an  essential  corollary  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Only  by 
maintaining  its  economic  ability  to  publish  can  a  newspaper  exercise  its 
constitutional  right  to  be  free.  The  liberty  of  a  newspaper  to  print  the 
news  and  to  express  and  reflect  public  opinion  in  a  democracy  must  rest 
upon  economic  independence.  Those  who  now  seek  to  establish  an  eco- 
nomic level  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  will  find  in  the  end  that  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  transforming  the  institutional  liberty  of  the 
press  into  a  totalitarian  economic  pattern.  The  trend  of  legislation  is 
decidedly  in  this  direction.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  worthless  unless 
it  is  available  equally  to  all.  Knowing  how  vital  and  essential  it  is  to  all 
newspapers  and  to  all  citizens  that  the  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try be  considered  as  equals  in  public  service,  the  A.N. P.  A.  has  intervened 
in  defense  of  the  specific  newspapers  which  are  and  have  been  under 
attack. 

Furthermore,  the  question  is  not  whether  newspaper  owners  or  man- 
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agers  seek  special  privileges  and  exemptions.  The  question  which  should 
be  of  paramount  public  importance  is :  How  can  a  newspaper  fulfill  its 
constitutional  obligations  if  it  admits  that  it  is  entitled  to  no  special  privi- 
leges and  exemptions?  Educational  institutions  claim  and  obtain  special 
privileges  and  exemptions.  The  newspaper  is  also  an  essential  educational 
medium.  Without  an  informed  and  enlightened  electorate  democracy 
cannot  exist  and  the  First  Amendment  is  meaningless.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  cannot  be  separated  from  the  educational  services  of  the  press. 
Unless  the  press  is  economically  as  well  as  politically  independent  of 
government,  it  cannot  be  in  a  position  to  enlighten  a  free  people.  The  acts 
of  the  Federal  and  state  governments  and  the  administrative  actions 
questioned  or  attacked  by  the  press  involve  not  the  question  of  privileges 
and  exemptions  for  newspaper  owners  and  managers,  but  the  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  of  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  under 
the  Bill  of  Rights  perform  public  services  which  are  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Unless  these  rights  are  used  and  can  be 
applied  in  our  daily  life  they  cease  to  be  rights  and  become  platitudes. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  inherently  of  such  a  nature  that  while  it  is  a 
right  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the  exercise  and  defense  of  the 
right  are  the  obligation  and  duty  of  newspapers  and  other  publications. 
In  that  sense  freedom  of  the  press  is  essentially  a  special  privilege  and  ex- 
emption, for  after  all  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  First  Amendment  and 
there  is  no  corresponding  guarantee  for  ordinary  commercial  enterprise. 
The  duty  to  defend  the  right  includes  the  obligation  not  to  waive  it. 

The  independent  educational  services  of  the  press  are  being  attacked 
and  in  many  instances  limited  or  imperiled  by  administrative  acts  and 
procedures  under  the  law,  or  by  an  administrator's  interpretation  of  the 
law,  or  by  the  interpretation  of  an  administrator's  agent  based  upon  an 
administrator's  instructions.  Unless  the  press  challenges  each  specific 
application  of  the  law  and  follows  through  to  the  source  of  the  arbitrary 
power,  it  cannot  defend  itself  and  uphold  its  constitutional  rights. 

There  must  be  a  common  denominator  of  liberty.  This  cannot  be  a 
single  prosperous  and  powerful  newspaper,  with  few  peers,  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  newspapers  would  be  forced  to  discontinue 
publication  if  the  Government  can  limit  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  the 
rich  and  powerful.  It  is  not  safe  for  a  single  newspaper  to  assume  that  be- 
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cause  it  does  not  need  to  be  protected  from  the  economic  consequences  of 
Congressional  action  no  newspaper,  therefore,  needs  protection.  To  con- 
cede that  any  newspaper  occupies  this  unique  position  wherein  it  may  be 
the  judge  for  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  of  what  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative acts  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  be  to  concede 
that  that  newspaper  itself  is  entitled  to  special  privileges  and  exemptions. 
In  the  legal  actions  hereinbefore  mentioned  the  common  denominator 
of  liberty  has  been  those  newspapers  whose  right  to  an  existence,  as  a  free 
agent  of  democracy,  is  at  stake. 

If  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  concede  that  any  administrator 
in  any  governmental  department  has  the  power  to  set  the  minimum  wage 
which  a  newspaper  can  pay  any  particular  group  of  its  employees,  then 
he  can  set  any  minimum  he  pleases  even  to  the  extent  of  making  it  utterly 
impossible  for  a  newspaper  to  have  any  employees  at  all. 

When  Andrew  Hamilton  pleaded  the  cause  of  Peter  Zenger  he  was 
seeking  to  save  his  particular  client,  a  newspaper  publisher,  from  punish- 
ment for  an  act  which  under  the  terms  of  existing  law  was  criminal  libel. 
Was  he  merely  seeking  for  his  client  a  special  privilege  or  exemption? 
The  people  of  the  time  thought  that  he  was  battling  for  the  creation  of  a 
sound  conception  of  press  freedom.  When  a  newspaper  opposes  today  the 
terms  of  an  existing  law  or  administrative  interpretation  thereof,  is  it 
merely  seeking  special  privilege  or  exemption  or  is  it  struggling  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  conception  of  press  freedom?  By  challenging 
existing  laws  the  press  today,  as  in  1735,  is  serving  as  the  proving  ground 
for  our  individual  liberties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
Dean 
June  30,  ig^o 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition  and 
progress  of  Barnard  College  during  the  academic  year  1939-40.  Strangely 
enough,  in  spite  of  the  deepening  darkness  of  the  world  outside,  within 
the  College  it  has  been  a  good  year. 

The  enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes  has  been  as  follows: 

1938-39  1939-4° 

Seniors 178  164 

Juniors 179  191 

Sophomores 193  210 

Freshmen 236  246 


Total 786  811 

In  addition  to  these  regular  students,  we  have  had  143  unclassified  stu- 
dents and  thirty-one  special  students,  making  a  total  of  985  primarily 
registered  in  Barnard  College,  an  increase  of  thirty-one  as  compared  with 
last  year. 

Besides  the  students  primarily  registered  in  Barnard,  we  have  had 
fewer  than  usual  from  other  parts  of  the  University  taking  some  courses 
with  us — only  twenty  from  Teachers  College,  and  ninety-two  from  other 
schools.  The  total  registration  has  thus  been  1,097,  a  number  two  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

On  Commencement  Day,  1940,  206  candidates  were  recommended  by 
Barnard  College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  compared  with 
216  in  1939. 

Our  registration  has  remained  fairly  stable  for  a  good  many  years.  We 
aim  at  about  one  thousand,  but  of  course  the  figure  fluctuates  up  and 
down.  The  applications  for  admission  have  increased  considerably  during 
the  last  two  years.  Under  our  system  of  selective  admission  we  naturally 
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want  them  to  increase  still  further,  so  that  by  wise  choosing  we  can  con- 
tinue to  improve  the  quality  of  the  student  body. 

This  last  year  our  community  has  been  an  unusually  interesting  one. 
New  York  in  these  times  is  more  than  ever  a  crossroads  of  the  world, 
with  wanderers  from  many  different  nations  stranded  here.  A  number 
of  the  young  women  have  come  to  us,  uprooted  from  their  normal  lives 
and  schooling.  The  task  of  helping  them  solve  their  problems  is  no  easy 
one,  but  they  are  valuable  and  stimulating  additions  to  our  undergradu- 
ate group. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  except  that  Mrs. 
Adam  Leroy  Jones  (Lily  Murray,  '05)  succeeded  as  Alumnae  Trustee 
Miss  Mabel  Parsons,  '95,  whose  term  expired. 

In  the  faculty  membership  and  organization  there  have  been  a  few 
changes.  Professor  Carey,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
was  absent  during  most  of  the  year  because  of  illness.  Professor  Hazen, 
who  had  retired  last  June,  most  kindly  returned  to  active  service  in  this 
emergency  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Department  wisely  and  well; 
Professor  Sinnott  generously  gave  us  more  of  his  time;  and  our  two  new 
officers,  Dr.  Harold  Bold  and  Dr.  W.  Gordon  Whaley,  cheerfully  assumed 
heavy  teaching  schedules.  Professor  Carey  will  be  back  in  September,  Dr. 
Bold  and  Dr.  Whaley  will  remain  with  us,  the  first  as  Assistant  Professor 
and  the  second  as  Instructor;  so  that  this  important  department  should  be 
on  a  firm  basis  next  year. 

In  the  Department  of  Economics  we  are  sorry  to  lose  Dr.  Arthur  D. 
Gayer,  who  has  accepted  an  associate  professorship  at  Queens  College. 
He  is  to  be  succeeded  as  Assistant  Professor  here  by  Dr.  Raymond  J. 
Saulnier,  who  has  already  done  some  teaching  at  Barnard  while  on  the 
Columbia  staff. 

It  has  been  possible  to  strengthen  the  Department  of  Psychology  by 
establishing  an  assistant  professorship,  to  which  we  have  called  Dr. 
Richard  E.  P.  Youtz,  who  was  very  successful  here  as  Instructor  a  few 
years  ago. 

In  the  Department  of  Government  Professor  Moley  has  been  absent 
on  leave,  but  he  will  return  next  year  to  conduct  one  course,  "American 
Political  Life."  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Peardon,  this  depart- 
ment continues  to  develop  rapidly.  Its  very  competent  but  small  and  over- 
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burdened  staff  has  been  increased  by  part-time  help  from  Miss  Elspeth 
Davies  as  Lecturer,  but  it  greatly  needs  further  support. 

One  of  its  pieces  of  public  service  much  admired  during  recent  years 
has  been  the  little  leaflet  "You  and  Your  Government:  What  You  as 
College  Women  Can  Do  about  It."  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  was 
printed  this  year  and  copies  were  given  to  all  our  seniors.  They  are  fre- 
quently in  demand  also  outside  the  College. 

The  Department  of  Music  is  one  of  our  youngest  but  most  popular 
departments.  In  the  turning  to  the  arts  which  has  been  so  noticeable 
during  recent  years,  a  great  many  of  our  students  have  sought  happy 
experience  in  this  field.  We  are  indeed  indebted  to  Professor  Douglas 
Moore,  under  whose  guidance  Barnard  and  Columbia  students  together 
have  pursued  musical  studies  and  produced  music.  Unlike  all  our  other 
departments,  this  is  a  coeducational  one.  For  various  reasons  it  should 
probably  remain  such.  Though  Professor  Moore  is  now  to  be  transferred 
from  the  Barnard  foundation  to  Columbia,  he  will  be  chairman  of  the 
whole  University  department.  Under  him,  Miss  Gena  Tenney  will  be 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Barnard  section.  Any  real  break  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Department  must  be  avoided.  A  thorough  study  should  now 
be  made  of  the  best  way  of  using  the  resources  of  both  Columbia  and 
Barnard  jointly  for  the  musical  education  of  the  men  and  women  under- 
graduates of  the  University. 

To  this  joint  effort  Barnard  would  like  to  give  as  much  as  it  receives. 
We  therefore  are  particularly  happy  to  have  at  this  time  a  most  generous 
gift  from  a  friend  of  Barnard  to  pay  for  a  series  of  eight  concerts  by  the 
distinguished  Adolf  Busch  Quartet,  which  we  can  offer  to  Columbia  as 
well  as  Barnard  students. 

In  spite  of  financial  difficulties  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  very  few 
promotions  for  next  year  among  the  outstanding  officers  on  our  staff: 
from  Assistant  to  Associate  Professor,  Miss  Carolina  Marcial-Dorado, 
long  in  charge  of  our  work  in  Spanish,  and  Dr.  Paul  Smith,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics;  from  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  Dr.  John  Day. 

Two  new  administrative  officers  have  proved  valuable  colleagues.  Dr. 
Christina  Grant  has  successfully  performed  the  difficult  task  of  succeed- 
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ing  Miss  Weeks  as  Assistant  to  the  Dean  in  Charge  of  Student  Organi- 
zations and  Social  Affairs.  Dr.  Lorna  McGuire  has  been  an  excellent 
Freshman  Adviser,  carrying  on  the  plan  for  special  freshman  guidance 
which  we  have  been  developing  during  the  past  few  years.  She  has  also 
taught  a  section  of  freshman  English,  thus  linking  the  advising  with 
teaching  and  with  the  Faculty  in  general.  Some  special  freshman  sections 
of  elementary  courses  have  been  established  and  conferences  of  instructors 
held  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

Several  other  important  educational  plans  and  problems  discussed  in 
the  Dean's  report  of  last  year  have  also  been  dealt  with  satisfactorily. 

The  Cooperative  Program  for  Teacher  Education  in  which  Barnard 
has  joined  with  Columbia  College  and  Teachers  College,  offering  a  three- 
year  program  for  specially  qualified  students  looking  forward  to  a  teach- 
ing career,  has  been  under  the  personal  direction  at  Barnard  of  Associate 
Dean  Gregory. 

The  interdepartmental  courses  "Medieval  Studies"  and  "American 
Studies,"  introduced  as  an  experiment  for  small  groups  of  specially 
able  seniors,  have  proved  particularly  interesting,  and  are  to  be  con- 
tinued next  year.  "American  Studies"  has  naturally  attracted  the  wider 
notice,  and  several  friends  of  the  College  have  undertaken  to  secure  funds 
for  "American  Citizenship  Scholarships,"  to  aid  promising  students  who 
look  forward  to  specializing  in  this  field.  Mr.  Lucius  Littauer  has  gener- 
ously promised  $1,000  to  start  one  of  these  awards. 

Certainly  it  was  never  more  important  than  in  these  chaotic  days  to 
help  ourselves  and  our  students  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  American 
way  of  life  which  our  nation  is  now  arming  itself  to  defend  and  preserve. 
Perhaps  we  should  prescribe  for  all  our  students  some  course  which 
would  give  on  a  lower  level  than  the  senior  course  "American  Studies" 
the  necessary  historical  background  to  enable  them  at  least  to  make  an 
intelligent  effort  to  understand  the  world  of  today.  This  question  will  be 
presented  to  the  Faculty  in  the  autumn. 

More  time  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  foreign  languages  than  to 
any  other  single  subject.  The  Undergraduate  Committee  on  the  Curricu- 
lum made  an  intelligent  report  on  this  question  and  discussed  it  in  con- 
ference with  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Instruction.  There  were  other 
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long  discussions  in  committees  and  groups.  It  appeared  from  these  that 
the  Faculty  considers  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  and — at  least 
to  some  extent — of  the  mind  of  the  people  who  use  it  as  shown  in  its 
literature,  an  essential  educational  experience.  In  a  different  field,  it  is 
perhaps  comparable  to  the  educational  experience  gained  in  a  "laboratory 
science  course,"  also  prescribed  by  our  Faculty.  The  results  of  all  our  dis- 
cussion left  our  foreign  language  requirement  unchanged  except  for  the 
addition  of  Italian  and  Spanish  to  the  list  of  French,  German,  Greek,  and 
Latin  from  which  a  student  is  normally  required  to  select  one  which  she 
can  "read  at  sight  with  ease"  before  her  senior  year.  The  discussion  led  us 
also  to  take  steps  to  encourage  the  students  to  continue  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  beyond  the  passing  of  the  required  test.  At  the  present 
tragic  moment  in  international  affairs  it  is  obviously  most  important  to 
keep  up  mediums  of  communication  and  understanding  between  peoples. 

The  proper  public  recognition  of  scholarly  excellence  has  been  discussed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Faculty.  This  year  we  decided  to  establish  a 
Dean's  List,  to  be  made  up  of  all  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  Honors,  deserve  special  mention  for  scholarly  excellence 
during  the  preceding  year.  This  will  be  announced  for  seniors  on  Class 
Day  and  for  the  other  classes  at  the  opening  of  the  following  academic 
year.  These  students  will  be  granted  certain  privileges  of  greater  freedom 
and  responsibility. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting  faculty  action  of  the  year 
was  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  admissions.  It  is  more  simple  and 
elastic  than  the  previous  requirements,  and  lays  emphasis  on  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  do  college  work  successfully,  rather  than  on  an  enumera- 
tion of  her  past  studies.  The  exact  requirement  of  fifteen  units  is  abolished, 
as  are  "entrance  conditions." 

Through  the  course  of  years  one  method  after  another  of  satisfying  the 
academic  requirements  had  been  adopted,  until  there  were  five  available 
for  candidates.  The  first  involved  examinations — Regents',  College  En- 
trance Board,  or  Columbia  University — in  all  the  "fifteen  units."  The 
second  was  the  "four  comprehensive  examinations"  plan,  using  the  Board 
examinations;  the  third,  a  variant  of  this,  dividing  the  examinations 
between  two  years;  and  the  fourth — "Plan  D" — required  no  examination 
except  the  scholastic  aptitude  test,  but  was  permitted  only  to  candidates 
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with  an  honor  record  in  their  preparatory  school  course.  The  fifth  plan 
was  the  elastic  method  used  in  the  experiment  with  the  Progressive  Edu- 
cation Association. 

The  new  system  amalgamates  all  these  into  one  simple  academic  re- 
quirement. "Satisfactory  evidence  of  intellectual  ability  and  preparation" 
is  to  consist  normally  of  graduation  from  an  approved  school  and  a  good 
showing  in  some  tests.  Instead  of  graduation  from  school  the  College  will 
in  special  cases  accept  some  equivalent  education. 

The  school  course  should  normally  include  four  years  of  work  in 
English,  three  years  in  some  foreign  language,  two  years  in  another  for- 
eign language,  a  year  of  algebra,  and  a  year  of  plane  geometry,  but  the 
Admissions  Committee  is  willing  to  make  exceptions  under  special  con- 
ditions. The  rest  of  the  course  should  be  selected  mainly  from  history, 
science,  additional  languages,  additional  mathematics,  music,  and  art. 

Besides  presenting  a  good  school  record,  all  candidates  must  take  the 
scholastic  aptitude  test  and,  in  addition,  such  scholastic  achievement  tests 
or  comprehensive  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  as  may  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions after  consideration  of  the  school  record. 

The  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  candidate's  ability  to  do  college 
work  successfully.  If  she  is  admitted  to  Barnard,  she  will  be  admitted 
without  entrance  conditions.  If  the  time  in  secondary  school  has  been 
much  curtailed,  or  if  the  school  record  is  lacking  in  some  essential  element, 
the  College  may  require  an  additional  term  of  work  for  graduation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  move  away  from  rigidly  prescribed 
subjects  and  an  exact  number  of  "units"  is  part  of  a  general  tendency  of 
the  present  time. 

"Personal  qualifications"  also  are  now  everywhere  being  emphasized 
more  and  more.  The  Barnard  Faculty,  besides  the  evidence  of  intellectual 
ability  and  preparation,  asks  for  evidence  of  "good  character,  personality 
and  promise."  It  asks  also  for  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  health. 

Candidates  who  meet  all  these  requirements  satisfactorily  are  placed  on 
an  eligible  list  from  which  the  Committee  on  Admissions  selects  the 
student  body.  For  some  years,  in  choosing  the  members  of  the  freshman 
class  and  also  the  students  from  other  colleges  admitted  to  higher  stand- 
ing, the  committee  has  kept  in  mind  the  desirability  of  having  a  student 
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body  which,  though  reasonably  congenial,  would  be  as  far  as  possible  a 
cross  section  of  the  country,  geographically,  economically,  socially  and  in 
other  ways,  so  that  it  will  be  educationally  valuable  for  the  members  to 
know  one  another  and  work  together.  Such  considerations  will  proba- 
bly continue  to  influence  the  selections  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions. 

The  Faculty  hopes  that  its  new  plan  will  prove  elastic  enough  to  admit 
from  secondary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  students  best  able 
to  do  college  work  successfully,  and  to  profit  from  the  opportunities 
which  Barnard  offers. 

The  high  spot  of  our  year  was,  of  course,  the  celebration  of  our  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  in  November.  To  our  great  gratification,  many  of  the  multi- 
tude of  kind  and  distinguished  guests  testified  that  our  three  sessions  were 
all  characterized  by  exceptional  interest  and  distinction. 

The  celebration  had  been  prepared  for  by  various  meetings,  broadcasts, 
and  articles  during  the  preceding  year  and  more,  and  by  the  publication 
of  an  excellent  history  of  the  College,  written  by  Alice  Duer  Miller,  '99, 
and  Susan  Myers,  '98,  with  the  help  of  other  alumnae.  Thus  when  the 
spotlight  was  focused  on  Barnard  the  College  was  already  familiar  to  a 
good  part  of  the  public.  Here,  for  purposes  of  record,  we  will  merely  note 
the  outline  of  the  commemorative  program. 

The  ceremonies  opened  with  a  great  dinner  of  some  fourteen  hundred 
people  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  brilliantly  presided  over  by  a  beloved  pillar  of 
Barnard,  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  '03.  Our  good  friend  Mayor  La  Guardia 
honored  us  with  a  speech  and  so  did  the  distinguished  British  Ambassa- 
dor, Lord  Lothian.  Our  President  and  devoted  friend  during  most  of 
Barnard's  life,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  spoke  movingly,  as  did  the 
Honorable  Dave  Hennen  Morris,  chairman  of  the  Men's  Committee  on 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Sulzberger  (Iphigene 
Ochs,  '14),  Senior  Alumnae  Trustee.  There  followed  a  group  of  alumnae 
speakers,  with  one  undergraduate,  who  in  a  rapid  fire  of  three-minute 
speeches  gave  a  scintillating  sample  of  the  variety  of  graduates  Barnard 
produces  and  their  activities  in  the  widest  range  of  fields,  from  bacteriol- 
ogy to  international  understanding,  from  Samoa  to  Paris  and  the  State 
of  Maine. 

On  the  following  morning  our  undergraduates  had  the  great  privilege 
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of  assembling  to  hear  a  symposium  on  "The  Intellectual  Adventure"  by 
three  very  distinguished  scholars.  Professor  Harlow  Shapley,  of  Harvard, 
in  the  field  of  astronomy;  Professor  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson,  of  Smith 
(and  soon,  happily,  to  be  of  Columbia),  in  literary  history;  and  Professor 
Michael  Rostovtzeff,  of  Yale,  in  ancient  history,  vividly  exemplified  from 
their  own  intellectual  adventures  what  fun  it  is  to  use  one's  mind. 
Margaret  Boyle,  '40,  president  of  the  Undergraduate  Association,  ex- 
pressed the  thanks  of  the  student  body  for  these  stimulating  and  delight- 
ful addresses. 

At  the  Convocation  in  the  afternoon  a  distinguished  gathering  in  a 
gymnasium  transformed  into  a  richly  colored  auditorium  listened  to  pro- 
cessional music  under  the  direction  of  our  Department  of  Music,  an  open- 
ing prayer  by  the  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  exquisite  singing  by  our  St.  Paul's  Chapel  Choir,  addresses 
by  our  President,  our  Dean,  the  President  of  our  Associate  Alumnae, 
Priscilla  Lockwood  Loomis,  '13,  and  that  beloved  leader  in  women's  edu- 
cation, William  Allan  Neilson,  President  Emeritus  of  Smith  College, 
with  a  closing  benediction  from  the  Rector  of  Trinity,  Dr.  Frederic  S. 
Fleming. 

Barnard  is  very  grateful  to  its  university  for  the  friendly  cooperation  it 
gave  in  the  celebration,  to  its  colleagues  from  other  institutions,  and  our 
guests  from  outside  the  educational  world  who  honored  us  with  their 
presence,  and  to  the  galaxy  of  trustee,  faculty,  and  alumnae  committees 
who  helped  plan  and  carry  out  the  program.  Two  Assistants  to  the  Dean, 
Miss  Helen  Erskine  and  Miss  Helen  Kennedy  Stevens,  bore  the  chief 
burden  of  administration  and  were  formally  and  heartily  thanked  by  the 
Trustees  for  their  excellent  work. 

The  celebration  showed  that  in  these  fifty  years  Barnard  had  indeed 
developed  into  a  real  university  college  and  had  won  recognition  for  its 
strength  and  distinction.  Out  of  all  the  eloquent  words  spoken  on  this 
occasion,  two  sentences  linger  especially  in  our  minds.  The  first  was  the 
message  from  Alice  Duer  Miller,  '99,  chairman  of  our  Dinner  Committee, 
but  unavoidably  absent:  "Don't  ever  dare  to  take  your  college  as  a  matter 
of  course — because,  like  freedom  and  democracy,  many  people  you'll 
never  know  anything  about  have  broken  their  hearts  to  get  it  for  you." 
The  second  was  in  Dr.  Coffin's  beautiful  prayer  at  the  Convocation,  beg- 
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ging  the  "God  of  light  and  liberty"  to  bless  Barnard  "so  that  her  truth 
may  be  sought  with  open  mind  and  unafraid." 

As  part  of  our  celebration,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  raise  money  for 
the  purposes  announced  by  the  Trustees  in  December,  1935.  All  gifts 
received  after  that  date  were  credited  to  a  "Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund." 
As  happened  twenty-five  years  ago,  such  an  effort  for  Barnard  brought 
on  a  World  War!  In  spite  of  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  times,  however, 
we  were  able  to  push  the  total  of  gifts  and  pledges  over  the  first  million 
mark  at  the  Anniversary  Dinner,  thanks  to  a  dramatic  last-minute  con- 
tribution of  $6,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer.  And  a  gift  of  $250 
from  our  never-failing  friend  Dr.  Alfred  Meyer  started  us  immediately 
on  the  second  million.  We  intend  to  continue  our  efforts. 

We  wish  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  organization  and 
contacts  developed  during  our  anniversary  campaign.  To  this  end  we 
have  set  up  an  office  to  take  charge  of  all  our  public  relations,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Helen  Erskine,  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  "Mr.  Morris's 
Committee"  of  the  Trustees  will  continue  to  function  and  give  general 
supervision  to  all  this  work. 

The  very  great  importance  of  our  alumnae  in  the  field  of  public  relations 
has  become  more  obvious  than  ever  during  these  recent  active  years.  To 
provide  more  satisfactory  quarters  for  their  work,  we  were  able  to  set  up  a 
sort  of  "Alumnae  House"  in  our  quaint  Riverside  Building,  where  the 
Executive  Secretary,  the  Alumnae  Monthly,  and  the  Alumnae  Fund  have 
offices,  and  social  gatherings  are  happily  held  in  a  transformed  garage. 

Gifts  actually  paid  in  during  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $176,034. 
The  principal  item  was  $100,000  from  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  with 
which  was  established  the  Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson  Health  Educa- 
tion Fund,  as  described  in  the  Dean's  report  for  1936—37. 

The  Alumnae  Fund  gifts,  stimulated  by  the  anniversary,  reached  the 
impressive  total  of  $45,493.  The  chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Woodbridge  (Catherine  Baldwin,  '27)  and  her 
colleagues  deserve  great  credit  for  their  excellent  work. 

In  this  total  is  included  the  profit  from  the  highly  successful  Opera 
Benefit,  managed  by  an  alumnae  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Reginald  Lee  Johnson  (Dorothy  Maloney,  '23),  a  performance 
of  Tristan  at  the  Metropolitan,  which  netted  $5,029  for  scholarships. 
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Among  the  new  funds  established  in  connection  with  our  anniversary 
and  to  honor  members  of  our  college  community  was  a  gift  of  $5,000  from 
Helen  Hartley  Geer,  '40,  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  her 
mother,  Helen  Jenkins  Geer,  '15.  Another  in  process  of  establishment  is 
the  Lucretia  Perry  Osborn  Scholarship  Fund,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  for  thirty-seven  years  a  devoted  and  enthusiastic  Trus- 
tee. Toward  this  a  total  of  $3,275  was  contributed  during  the  year  by 
many  donors,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  amount  will  be  completed  in  the 
near  future. 

For  1938-39  we  incurred  a  deficit  on  operating  income  and  expendi- 
tures of  $68,143,  a  rather  staggering  figure  for  Barnard.  For  1939—40, 
however,  we  had  a  surplus  of  $10,422. 

This  somewhat  surprising  financial  reversal  was  due  to  rigid  economy 
and  cooperation  from  the  officers  and  the  employees  of  the  College;  to 
increased  income  from  fees  and  from  endowment;  and  to  the  support  of 
the  Alumnae  Fund  and  other  gifts  applicable  to  current  expenses. 

We  are  still  much  hampered  in  our  educational  work  by  our  grievous 
shortage  of  space  for  libraries,  laboratories,  and  seminar  rooms,  and  by 
need  of  additional  endowment.  So  we  continue  to  hope,  in  spite  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  times,  for  further  help  from  foundations  and  from  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  of  generous  vision. 

To  secure  this,  we  must  now  apparently  meet  a  serious  charge  against 
us.  Numerous  addresses,  articles,  and  discussions  during  recent  months 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  results  of  the  education  given 
during  the  last  twenty  years  by  the  schools  and  colleges  of  America,  as 
exemplified  in  the  youth  of  today,  are  highly  unsatisfactory  to  their  elders. 
Almost  unanimously  do  the  elders  condemn  the  apparently  selfish  and 
indifferent  attitude  taken  by  the  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  face  of  the  world  tragedy. 

The  young  people  of  America  apparently  just  want  to  be  secure  and 
comfortable,  but  they  don't  want  to  pay  any  price  for  this  state  of  security 
and  comfort.  They  don't  want  to  do  painful  things  for  it;  they  don't 
want  to  make  sacrifices  for  it.  That  they  should  ever  be  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  do  what  they  don't  want  is  inconceivable  to  them.  They 
simply  disbelieve  facts  which  are  unpleasant  to  them.  They  turn  their 
backs  on  the  impending  danger  and  pretend  it  isn't  there.  They  don't 
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want  to  be  bothered  about  it.  Such  is  the  indictment  brought  against  our 
youth  by  most  of  their  elders. 

The  charges  are  exaggerated.  Not  all  our  students  are  indifferent  and 
selfish,  and  even  if  this  attitude  has  prevailed,  it  is  likely  to  change  swiftly, 
as  youthful  attitudes  do. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  the  young  people  who  should  be  blamed,  but  we, 
their  teachers  and  parents,  who  have  made  them  what  they  are.  If  many 
of  them  think  there  is  nothing  worth  sacrifice,  if  they  cannot  believe  that 
inexorable  circumstances  oblige  them  to  do  things  that  "don't  appeal  to 
them,"  perhaps  all  this  is  largely  due  to  the  substance  and  the  methods  of 
the  education  we  have  been  giving  them. 

It  may  be  due  in  some  degree  also  to  a  rather  subtle  propaganda  to 
which  they  and  many  of  their  elders  have  been  subjected  from  Nazi  and 
Communist  sources,  a  propaganda  which  has  tried  to  paralyze  all  action 
in  America  and  has  twisted  our  peace  preaching  of  the  last  twenty  years 
to  mean  that  to  secure  peace  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  do  nothing. 

We  must  now  reconsider  our  education  to  see  whether  we  can  train  up 
a  less  "soft"  and  a  more  positive  youth.  If  America  is  to  survive  in  the 
grim  world  of  today,  our  young  people  must  be  taught  to  recognize  facts 
as  facts,  however  unpleasant  they  may  be,  and  to  realize  that  they  can 
have  no  privilege  without  paying  a  price  for  it,  a  price  of  effort  and  sacrifice. 
Many  of  our  young  people  realize  these  truths  already.  If  we  their  elders 
do  our  part  we  can  count  on  them  to  do  theirs. 

The  preservation  of  our  American  way  of  life  is,  of  course,  essential  for 
the  continued  existence  of  Barnard,  as  it  is  for  our  university.  Colleges  like 
ours  could  not  survive  in  a  world  dominated  by  Nazi  philosophy,  where 
that  passion  for  intellectual  freedom  that  has  been  their  life  blood  would 
become  their  death  warrant.  So  Barnard  watches  with  grave  intentness 
the  darkness  that  is  creeping  over  the  world,  while  she  prepares  with 
resolution  and  hope  for  her  work  of  teaching  and  research  during  the 
year  1940-41. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 
Dean 
June  30,  1940 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Turnbull  on 
December  2,  1939,  and  of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Chambers  on  April  30, 1940.  Mr. 
Turnbull  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1909  and  for 
almost  a  third  of  a  century  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  College, 
giving  wise  counsel  and  sound  and  measured  judgment  out  of  the  wealth 
of  his  unusual  experience.  This,  and  his  kindly  presence,  is  sorely  missed. 
Mr.  Chambers  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1904  and  he  was  an 
active  member  until  he  resigned  in  November,  1937,  and  became  Trustee 
Emeritus.  During  much  of  Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy's  long  illness  he  served  as 
the  actual  chairman  of  the  Board,  and  in  one  crisis  after  another  served 
as  the  chairman  of  special  committees.  His  life  spanned  more  than  half  the 
history  of  the  United  States;  his  first  employment  was  as  a  page  boy  in 
the  Confederate  capital  at  Montgomery;  and  his  long  view,  his  interest 
in  national  rehabilitation,  his  faith  in  public  education,  and  his  genial  per- 
sonality brought  to  Teachers  College  a  contribution  we  shall  never  forget 
and  for  which  we  shall  always  be  grateful. 

It  is  also  with  sadness  that  I  report  the  death  on  November  27,  1939, 
of  Professor  Leta  S.  Hollingworth.  Her  untimely  death  interrupted 
a  brilliant  career  and  a  unique  contribution  to  the  whole  field  of  child 
psychology. 

Appointments  to  the  rank  of  Professor  Emeritus  were :  Professor  Ed- 
ward L.  Thorndike,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  as  Professor  Emeritus  of  Edu- 
cation, from  and  after  July  1,  1940;  Professor  Anna  M.  Cooley,  B.S.,  as 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Household  Arts  Education,  from  and  after  Febru- 
ary 1, 1941,  with  leave  of  absence  for  the  Winter  Session  of  1940-41 ;  Pro- 
fessor Cora  M.  Winchell,  A.M.,  as  Professor  Emeritus  of  Household  Arts 
Education,  from  and  after  February  1, 1941,  with  leave  of  absence  for  the 
Winter  Session  of  1940-41 ;  Professor  Mary  S.  Rose,  Ph.D.,  as  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Nutrition,  from  and  after  July  1,  1941,  with  leave  of  absence 
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for  the  academic  year  1940-41;  Professor  Jesse  F.  Williams,  M.D.,  Sc.D., 
as  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical  Education  from  and  after  July  1,  1941, 
with  leave  of  absence  for  the  academic  year  1940-41.  Within  the  limits  of 
these  pages  it  is  impossible  properly  to  express  our  appreciation  of  those 
who  are  now  retiring  from  active  service;  of  the  genius  of  Dr.  Thorndike, 
his  distinction,  and  the  significance  of  his  scientific  contributions  which 
have  revolutionized  educational  procedures;  of  Professor  Cooley's  pio- 
neer leadership  in  the  field  of  household  arts  education;  or  of  Professor 
Rose's  studies  in  nutrition  which  have  had  universal  application  and  in- 
ternational recognition.  The  Board  of  Trustees  reluctantly  accepted  the 
voluntary  requests  for  retirement  in  advance  of  the  statutory  age  of  Pro- 
fessor Winchell,  on  whom  so  many  students  have  relied  for  direction  in 
the  field  of  household  arts,  and  of  Professor  Williams,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  and  outstanding  leader  in  his  field  here  and 
abroad.  For  our  association  with  all  of  them  and  for  their  influence  in 
education  we  at  Teachers  College  are  justly  grateful,  and  we  are  thankful 
that  formal  retirement  will  only  mean  a  cessation  of  regular  assignments 
and  that  we  can  look  forward  to  their  continued  advice,  guidance,  and 
cooperation. 

I  also  record  with  sincere  regret  the  retirements  effective  June  30,  1940, 
of  Charles  B.  Upjohn,  Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts  and  Fine  Arts  Education; 
Florence  E.  House,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Industrial  Arts  Education;  and 
Louise  R.  Beers,  Assistant  Librarian,  Teachers  College  Library,  to  whom 
the  College  is  lastingly  indebted  for  their  devoted  services  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  three  new  appointments :  Ray  Faulkner,  Ph.D., 
as  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  (and  head  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Fine  Arts  Education)  ;  George  A.  Kopp,  Ph.D.,  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Speech,  from  September  1, 1939;  and  Margaret  E.  Bennett,  Ed.D.  (Direc- 
tor of  Guidance,  Pasadena  city  schools),  as  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education  for  the  academic  year  1940-41. 

The  following  promotions,  effective  July  1, 1940,  were  approved :  Helen 
M.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Education; 
Ruth  Strang,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion; George  W.  Hartmann,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor 
of  Education;  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to 
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Professor  of  Education;  Jean  Betzner,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor 
to  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Wilbur  C.  Hallenbeck,  Ph.D.,  from 
Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Robert  L.  Thorn- 
dike,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Education; 
Ernest  G.  Osborne,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Education;  Clara  M.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  from  Instructor  in  Household 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition  (from  July  1, 1939)  ; 
Roma  Gans,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  in  Elementary  Education  to  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education ;  Gertrude  Driscoll,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  in  Child 
Guidance  in  Teachers  College  and  Guidance  Specialist  and  Research 
Associate  in  Lincoln  School  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  Harry 
R.  Wilson,  Ed.D.,  from  Associate  in  Music  and  Music  Education  to  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Music  Education;  Edwin  Ziegfeld,  M.L.A.,  from 
Instructor  in  Fine  Arts  and  Fine  Arts  Education  to  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts. 

The  resignation,  effective  on  September  1,  1940,  of  Edwin  A.  Lee, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  to  accept  the  deanship  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  was  accepted 
with  sincere  regret. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  as  follows :  Professor  Sarah  M.  Sturte- 
vant  for  the  academic  year  1939—40;  Professor  J.  R.  McGaughy  and  Miss 
Roma  Gans  for  the  Winter  Session  1939-40;  Professors  Lyman  Bryson, 
Clyde  R.  Miller,  and  Paul  R.  Mort  for  the  Spring  Session  1939-40;  Pro- 
fessors Karl  W.  Bigelow  (honorary),  Walter  H.  Eddy,  Mary  de  Garmo 
Bryan,  and  Roy  N.  Anderson  for  the  academic  year  1940—41 ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Gerald  S.  Craig  for  the  Spring  Session  of  1940-41. 

Dr.  Frampton,  who  served  during  its  organization  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Handicapped,  will  no  longer  act  in  that  capacity  after 
July  1,  1940,  but  he  will  retain  his  Professorship  of  Education.  Professor 
Herbert  B.  Bruner  was  appointed  head  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  Exceptional  (Gifted  and  Handicapped),  effective  July  1, 1940,  and 
also  Executive  Officer  for  Teachers  College,  Division  of  School  Experi- 
mentation— Speyer  School,  effective  January  1,  1940. 

Professor  John  R.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  was  designated  as  Acting  Principal  of 
the  Lincoln  School,  effective  June  10, 1940. 

Gifts,  grants,  and  bequests  which  were  received  during  the  year  are 
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gratefully  acknowledged:  $31,797  from  the  General  Education  Board, 
$2,000  from  the  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Corporation,  and  $1,000 
from  the  Progressive  Education  Association  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Research  in  Science;  $17,647  from  various  donors  for  the  Institute 
of  Practical  Science  Research;  $9,162  from  Mr.  Dunlevy  Milbank  for  the 
Speyer  School  experiment  and  other  College  purposes;  to  the  Institute 
of  Educational  Research  (Division  of  Psychology),  $9,550  from  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  for  the  study  of  metropolitan  youth  careers,  and  $3,500 
from  the  Civics  Research  Institute  (through  the  Payne  Fund)  for  the 
study  of  social  behavior  and  civic  training  of  children;  $3,500  from  the 
Alumnae  Committee  of  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  Nursing  Education 
in  Teachers  College;  $2,000  from  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  for  Pro- 
fessor Broadhurst's  studies;  $1,600  from  the  colleagues  and  friends  of 
Professor  W.  C.  Bagley  for  the  William  Chandler  Bagley  Student  Loan 
Fund;  $1,250  from  Mrs.  James  E.  Russell  for  the  Dean's  Fund  for  General 
Purposes;  $1,000  from  Mr.  Cleveland  E.  Dodge  for  the  General  Welfare 
Fund;  $1,000  from  the  Southern  Club  of  Teachers  College  for  the  South- 
ern Club  Loan  Fund;  $1,000  from  colleagues  and  friends  of  Professor 
Peter  W.  Dykema  for  the  Peter  W.  Dykema  Loan  Fund;  $802  from  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  staff  for  the  Marion  Root  Pratt  Memorial 
Fund ;  $150  from  patrons  of  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  scholarship  fund 
of  Horace  Mann  School;  $100  from  the  College  Women's  Club  of  Jack- 
son Heights  for  the  Jackson  Heights  College  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund; 
$100  from  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  for  a  Lincoln  School  pupil  loan;  $100 
from  Miss  Dorothy  Oschmann  for  the  Arthur  Wesley  Dow  Scholarship 
Fund;  $100  from  Miss  Caroline  E.  Stackpole  and  $25  from  the  Columbia 
Dames  toward  the  fund  for  refurnishing  the  Grace  Dodge  Room;  $60 
from  Mr.  Peter  B.  Olney  and  $50  from  Mrs.  Nathan  Straus  for  the  Speyer 
School  experiment  and  general  College  purposes;  $50  from  the  Daughters 
of  the  Cincinnati  to  supplement  the  John  Chester  Scholarship;  $25  from  a 
patron  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys;  $20 
from  the  Columbia  University  Alumni  Association  and  $10  from  Mrs. 
Jeannette  R.  Poey  for  the  general  student  loan  funds;  and  from  Mrs.  Allan 
Abbott,  Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  gifts  of  books 
and  educational  pamphlets. 
The  expenses  of  the  Congress  on  Education  for  Democracy  have  been 
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met  by  munificent  grants  of  the  General  Education  Board  and  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  $50,000  each,  by  a  number  of  contributions  by  individuals, 
and  by  additional  support  from  Teachers  College. 

The  most  important  problem  for  the  year  has  been  to  determine  the 
maximum  usefulness  of  the  College  to  the  nation  in  connection  with 
the  national  defense  and  to  direct  our  efforts  to  this  end.  The  administra- 
tion has  stimulated  the  program  of  planning  and  reorganization  by  a 
series  of  individual  conferences,  group  conferences,  faculty  meetings,  and 
special  assignments.  Professor  Mort  has  given  his  full  time  to  this  problem 
since  resuming  active  duties  following  his  leave  for  the  Spring  Session. 

The  professors  of  Teachers  College,  through  their  personal  and  official 
connections,  are  in  touch  with  every  phase  of  American  education;  and 
even  in  unusual  times  are  in  a  position  to,  and  in  fact  do,  influence  its  con- 
duct and  development.  It  is  apparent  that  American  education  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  render  important  service  in  the  national  defense;  and  if 
Teachers  College  is  to  help  to  the  maximum  degree,  it  is  important  that 
we  know  what  is  going  on,  what  the  developments  are  likely  to  be,  and 
what  additional  developments  should  be  encouraged. 

After  detailed  discussion,  both  within  the  College  and  without,  and  in 
particular  with  officials  at  Washington,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  five  com- 
mittees, each  to  familiarize  itself  with  one  aspect  of  the  problem,  to  report 
developments,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  action  by  the  College. 

The  first  committee,  composed  of  Professor  Engelhardt,  as  chairman, 
and  Professors  Brownell,  Cyr,  Lorge,  and  Mort,  is  studying  the  relation 
of  public  education  to  the  army  to  be  raised  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  This  committee  is  at  work  studying  what  the  College  can  do  to  help 
schools  and  other  agencies  of  education  to  prepare  the  recruit  for  a  most 
important  year  in  his  life,  to  assist  him  in  arranging  his  affairs  before  en- 
trance, and  to  ease  his  return  to  civilian  life;  what  can  be  done  to  help  the 
local  boards  in  their  work  and  to  make  effective  the  work  of  volunteers ; 
what  can  be  done  to  assist  the  Army  to  include  something  over  and  be- 
yond military  training,  to  do  its  primary  task  without  wasting  the  time 
of  the  able  and  destroying  the  morale  of  the  less  able;  and  what  part  the 
agencies  of  education  can  play. 

The  second  committee,  composed  of  Professor  French,  as  chairman, 
and  Professors  Briggs,  Brunner,  Forkner,  Hughes,  Kitson,  and  Mort,  is 
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making  a  study  of  the  same  problems  in  connection  with  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  the  Office 
of  Education  with  special  reference  to  the  place  of  vocational,  technical, 
health,  and  physical  education  in  relation  to  the  national  defense. 

The  third  committee,  composed  of  Professor  Stewart,  as  chairman,  and 
Professors  Burgess  and  Hudson,  is  studying  the  various  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  services  of  nurses,  especially  the  training  of  civilian  sub- 
stitutes for  nurses  who  may  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  case  of  war. 

The  fourth  committee,  composed  of  Professor  Kandel,  as  chairman, 
and  Professors  Caswell,  Cottrell,  Hunt,  Mort,  Renner,  and  Williams,  is 
examining  all  the  possible  implications  of  closer  relations  with  Latin 
America. 

The  fifth  committee,  composed  up  to  now  of  Professor  Briggs,  chair- 
man, and  Professors  Childs  and  Norton,  and  to  which  Professors  Bryson 
and  Strayer  will  be  added  this  fall,  has  as  its  problem  the  function  of  the 
College  in  helping  the  development  of  civilian  morale,  of  faith  in  America 
and  the  American  way  of  life.  Professors  Briggs,  Childs,  and  Norton  led 
the  way  in  preparing  the  statement  on  "Democracy  and  Education  in  the 
Current  Crisis"  which  was  signed  by  all  the  Faculty  except  two,  one 
thinking  the  document  too  radical  and  one  unwilling  to  recommend  the 
use  of  armed  resistance  under  any  conditions.  This  manifesto  was  ac- 
cepted by  unanimous  acclaim  at  a  great  student-faculty  convocation  in 
the  summer,  and  reveals  what  many  have  known  for  a  long  time,  that 
the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College  has  never  divided  over  fundamentals, 
and  that  in  love  for  our  country  and  work  for  its  betterment,  we  stand 
together.  So  important  is  this  manifesto  that  it  should  have  the  widest 
possible  circulation.  A  copy  should  be  placed  in  every  schoolroom  of  the 
country.  This  committee  is  now  studying  proposals  for  further  distribu- 
tion of  this  statement  and  the  question  of  preparation  of  supplementary 
materials  for  the  schools. 

The  manifesto  states  that  "as  educators  our  primary  responsibility  and 
challenge  is  to  help  the  people  of  America  gain  more  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  ideals  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  democratic  way  of  life, 
and  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the  implications,  possibilities,  and  dangers 
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in  the  economic,  social,  political,  and  moral  forces  now  operating  in  the 
national  and  world  situation."1  The  manifesto  also  states  that  "The  totali- 
tarian regimes  have  had  clear  and  definite  ideals  and  aims.  They  have 
dramatized  their  purposes  and  have  skillfully  suffused  them  with  emo- 
tional appeals.  They  have  rallied  their  citizens  to  unified  and  vigorous 
action."2  Understanding  and  mental  grasp  are  recommended  for  democ- 
racy; emotional  appeal  is  cited  as  the  method  of  autocracy.  Reflection  on 
the  education  of  France  in  contrast  with  that  of  Germany  makes  one 
wonder  if  it  might  not  be  well,  in  America's  program  of  education,  to  give 
greater  stress  to  the  emotions,  particularly  when  supported  by  "under- 
standing" and  "grasp." 

The  sudden  and  complete  collapse  of  France  is  a  puzzle.  To  explain 
how  a  country,  so  powerful,  so  prepared,  so  experienced,  could  fall  before 
the  conqueror  like  a  house  of  cards  within  the  short  space  of  a  month  has 
been  a  temptation  too  great  for  the  commentators  and  columnists  to  re- 
sist. There  are  many  theories.  The  downfall  is  variously  attributed  to 
corruption  in  high  position,  to  division  within  the  ranks,  to  the  work  of 
the  "fifth  column,"  by  the  clergy,  in  particular,  to  irreligion  and  im- 
morality, and  by  some  commentators  to  dry  rot  in  the  middle  class. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  controversy  among  historians  for  ages  to  come. 
Corruption  in  high  position  there  may  have  been;  an  occasional  French 
leader  may  have  been  dishonest,  but  certainly  not  all  nor  any  large  num- 
ber. It  may  be  noted  that  corruption  among  leaders  has  not  prevented 
effective  military  action  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  Japan.  It  is  true  that  from 
1935  to  1938  there  was  division  in  France;  the  people  were  splitting  into 
two  groups,  left  and  right,  with  deplorable  results;  but  as  war  clouds 
gathered  there  was  a  movement  toward  the  center  that  seemed  to  result 
in  complete  unity.  The  charge  of  atheism  and  immorality  is  understand- 
able. Paris  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  wicked  city  and  the  French  are 
supposed  to  be  gay  and  immoral.  The  separation  of  Church  and  State 
and  the  banishment  of  religious  orders  have  led  to  the  thought  that 
France  has  no  religion.  But  those  familiar  with  France  know  that  the 
French  are  highly  conventional  and  strait-laced;  that  in  general  they  are 
*p.  10.    2p.  1. 
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moral  to  the  point  of  prudery;  and  that  they  are  zealous  in  religious  ob- 
servances. The  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  are  public  serv- 
ants of  high  quality.  As  to  the  "fifth  column,"  certainly  it  was  hard  at 
work — some  key  people  were  either  sympathetic  to  it  or  in  its  employ; 
and,  as  elsewhere,  the  Utopists  served  as  dupes  of  the  dictators.  Further, 
it  is  difficult  to  assess  how  hard  or  how  soft,  how  sound  or  how  rotten, 
how  sacrificing  or  how  comfort-loving  the  French  middle  class  may  have 
become.  Possibly  one  or  more  or  all  of  these  causes  may  have  helped 
France  to  tumble  of  her  own  weight;  but  not  one  of  these  explanations 
can  be  fully  substantiated;  nor  do  all  put  together  form  a  satisfactory 
answer.  In  fact,  there  is  a  more  simple  and  logical  explanation  which 
should  not  be  lost  to  sight.  France  may  have  made  the  wrong  guess. 

It  is  possible  that  the  collapse  of  France  may  have  been  caused  primarily 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  wrong  theory  of  the  conduct  of  modern  warfare. 
This  theory,  which  used  to  be  commonly  expounded,  was  that  since 
England  ruled  the  seas,  and  since  the  alliance  of  Russia,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Czechoslavakia,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia  controlled  most  of  the 
other  routes  to  the  sources  of  the  raw  materials,  Germany,  if  she  were  to 
fight,  would  have  to  win  a  speedy  war  before  her  supplies  were  exhausted. 
Hence  all  that  France  would  need  to  do  would  be  to  defend  herself  and 
play  for  time.  In  accord  with  this  theory  she  built  the  Maginot  Line,  a 
succession  of  connected  impregnable  fortresses;  and  these  she  equipped 
with  the  latest  weapons  of  defense.  This  explains  why  tank  and  airplane 
production  was  allowed  to  languish.  It  was  thought  that  there  would  not 
be  much  need  for  a  mobile  army.  Secure  behind  her  Chinese  Wall,  France 
expected  to  wait  for  her  enemy  to  use  up  his  supplies  and  dash  out  his 
energies  on  the  ramparts  she  watched. 

The  American  should  have  sympathy  with  this  point  of  view.  It  is  like 
his  own.  The  American  believes  in  peace.  He  thinks  he  is  an  enemy  to  no 
one.  He  has  no  territorial  ambitions;  but  he  will  defend  himself.  He  is 
willing  to  spend  millions — billions — for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  at- 
tack. Even  the  Selective  Service  Act  specifies  that  the  troops  chosen  are  to 
be  employed  only  in  continental  United  States  and  American  possessions. 

According  to  this  philosophy  of  war,  shared  by  France  and  the  United 
States,  the  Maginot  Line  was  the  last  word  in  assurance  of  national  safety. 
It  was  perfect.  Germany  could  not  go  under  it.  Germany  could  not  break 
through  it.  With  the  Line  holding  fast,  there  was  little  permanent  advan- 
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tage  to  be  gained  by  flying  over  it.  But  the  Germans  could  go  around  it; 
and,  unfortunately,  this  they  did. 

The  British  have  learned  this  lesson  from  France:  You  cannot  defend 
yourself  by  sitting  behind  a  wall.  You  cannot  wait  for  the  enemy  to  attack. 
The  surest  defense  is  a  strong  offense. 

Nor  was  this  defense  complex  in  France  confined  to  military  affairs 
alone;  it  extended  to  other  aspects  of  French  life.  The  people  of  France 
loved  their  country  dearly.  They  talked  of  "la  belle  France,"  "la  douce 
France."  The  peasant  was  attached  to  his  land,  the  Parisian  to  his  city. 
Wherever  he  might  be  called  upon  to  do  his  lifework,  the  Frenchman 
looked  forward  to  spending  his  retirement  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
it  was  there  that  his  heart  lay.  The  French  made  poor  colonists.  They 
never  took  root  abroad.  They  sojourned  in  foreign  lands,  their  families 
rarely  accompanied  them;  and  few  French  women  were  ever  happy  out- 
side of  France.  To  the  Frenchman  his  country  was  his  pride  and  pleasure; 
and  he  included  in  his  national  treasure  the  fields,  forests,  lakes  and 
mountains,  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  the  museums  and  historical 
monuments.  He  listed  them,  he  visited  them,  he  enjoyed  them  to  the 
utmost.  Among  these  national  treasures  he  placed  the  social  system  and 
the  plan  of  government  and  law. 

It  was  to  help  the  citizen  to  appreciate  this  heritage  that  the  elaborate 
system  of  civic  education  was  introduced  into  the  schools  and  required  of 
all  pupils  of  all  grades.  The  teachers  were  carefully  trained.  Textbooks  and 
materials  of  instruction  were  meticulously  prepared.  What  was  learned 
by  the  ten-year-old  was  elaborated  for  the  adolescent.  His  course  included 
such  topics  as  the  nation  and  the  citizen;  government  and  law;  patriot- 
ism ;  the  rights  of  the  citizen ;  the  administration  of  government ;  duties  of 
the  citizen  with  respect  to  law,  public  interest,  education,  taxation,  military 
service,  and  voting;  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions  in  the 
locality,  department,  and  nation;  international  relations;  the  League  of 
Nations;  and  controversial  questions  such  as  capital  and  labor;  com- 
munism, socialism,  fascism,  and  royalty;  social  legislation  and  democ- 
racy. The  French  provided  a  complete  course  in  civic  education.  They 
required  it  of  all.  The  French  citizen  knew  France.  He  could  pass  a  good 
examination  in  civic  education.  He  could  discuss  political  questions  intel- 
ligently. He  would  have  starred  on  "Information  Please." 

This  love  of  France  as  a  country,  whether  expressed  as  rapture  for 
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Mont  Blanc  or  the  Gorges  of  the  Tarn;  or  veneration  for  the  cathedral  at 
Chartres  or  the  Maison  Carree;  or  pride  in  the  grand  boulevards  or  the 
steamer  "Normandie";  or  respect  for  the  National  Library  or  the  French 
"seventy-five";  or  understanding  of  the  parliamentary  system,  the  prefect, 
or  the  mayor;  all  these  made  France  a  collection  of  objects  to  defend 
rather  than  ideas  to  perpetuate,  and  as  such  were  an  educational  Maginot 
Line. 

But  the  enemy  is  not  trusting  to  defense.  He  is  on  the  offensive.  Hitler 
does  not  care  what  the  mass  of  the  citizens  know.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  him  whether  they  can  talk  about  government  or  not,  or  pass  examina- 
tions. Rauschning  reports  that  Hitler  stated  that  he  would  confer  on  the 
great  mass  "the  blessings  of  illiteracy."  The  enterprises  of  action  of  Ger- 
many are  not  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  By  loudspeaker 
and  pageant,  by  parade  and  ceremonial,  by  music,  uniform,  and  salute, 
Hitler  thrills  his  people  to  Germany  once  obscure,  now  powerful;  once 
weak,  now  strong;  once  chaotic,  fickle,  lawless,  now  disciplined  and  obe- 
dient; once  soft  and  fearful,  now  hard  and  brave.  Woden  and  Thor  are 
summoned  to  rescue  a  world  degenerating  under  the  Christian  ideals  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  It  is  the  call  to  the  wild  to  struggle  to  survive.  It 
is  the  summons  of  the  pack.  Educationally,  it  is  not  intellectual,  reflective, 
passive,  or  defensive.  It  is  the  rolling  of  thirty-ton  educational  tanks.  It  is 
the  screaming  swoop  of  educational  dive  bombers. 

For  the  past  score  of  years,  we  in  America,  just  as  the  people  of  France, 
have  been  under  the  spell  of  defense  psychology  which  has  extended  to 
our  education.  Books  and  articles  and  speeches  are  devoted  to  the  defense 
of  democracy.  These  reports  have  advocated  it  repeatedly.  It  is  quite  right 
that  our  hearts  should  thrill  with  rapture  at  our  rocks  and  rills,  our  woods 
and  templed  hills.  We  should  know  about  the  resources  of  our  nation  and 
the  operation  of  all  parts  of  our  government.  We  should  understand  our 
rights  and  duties,  and  we  should  be  intelligent  about  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems  in  order  to  vote  wisely.  We  should  consider  how  to 
conquer  poverty,  unemployment,  and  disease.  But  we  must  not  make  the 
mistake  of  France.  Education  of  this  kind  is  little  more  than  an  educa- 
tional Maginot  Line. 

Hitler  holds  the  German  youth  because  he  convinces  them  that  they 
belong  to  a  big  movement.  Behind  them  lies  Germany  prostrate;  in  them 
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Germany  is  marching;  after  them  Germany  will  live.  They  are  on  the 
march;  and  their  joy  is  in  that  march.  It  does  not  matter  that  they  are 
marching  backward  not  forward;  down  the  hill  not  up;  from  their  place 
in  the  sun  to  the  ice-age  cave;  from  the  land  of  poetry  and  philosophy 
to  the  illiterate  tents  of  Attila;  from  Gemiitlich\eit  to  brutality;  from 
benevolent  autocracy  to  tyranny.  They  do  not  see  that  the  barbed  wires  of 
concentration  camps  are  stretching  to  bound  their  nation.  It  is  a  place  in 
the  parade  that  appeals ;  and  the  march  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new, 
even  if  the  woods  belong  to  the  Druids  and  the  pastures  are  dotted  with 
dolmens  and  menhirs.  It  is  the  sense  of  membership  in  a  great  human 
procession  that  holds  them  and  carries  them  onward. 

Hitler  is  marching  one  way;  America,  the  other.  We  have  been  longer 
on  the  march,  in  better  company,  to  a  nobler  end;  and  the  devotion  to  our 
cause  has  been  beyond  belief  and  the  sacrifice  beyond  calculation.  Our 
march  started  long  ago;  the  men  and  women  of  recorded  history  whom 
we  revere  marched  before  us;  they  showed  us  the  way;  and  we,  in  our 
time,  follow  in  their  train.  We,  Americans,  are  part  of  this  great  proces- 
sion; and  the  chief  goal  of  our  program  of  civic  education  should  be  to 
help  us  to  understand  our  place  in  time  and  space,  in  our  history  and  our 
world,  what  this  procession  is,  whence  it  came,  whither  it  goes,  who 
march  with  us,  or  rather  whom  we  march  with,  and  where  we  belong. 

Our  procession  began  as  a  revolt  against  tyranny,  privilege,  and  poverty. 
The  world  of  our  ancestors  held  it  self-evident  that  men  were  created 
unequal,  that  they  were  divided  into  the  few  and  the  many;  that  the  few 
alone  were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  right  to  life,  property,  and 
education,  the  right  to  think,  speak,  decide,  rule  and  order,  and  the  right 
to  transmit  these  privileges  to  their  children;  that  the  many  in  turn  were 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  rights  of  obedience,  subservience,  igno- 
rance, slavery,  death,  and  the  right  to  pursue  and  obtain  the  happiness  and 
security  of  the  sty  and  stable;  that  governments  were  instituted  among 
men  preserving  the  State  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  deriv- 
ing their  permanent  powers  from  the  ignorance,  fear,  and  hunger  of  the 
many  and  the  rapacity,  resolution,  and  power  of  the  few. 

This  world  is  described  in  The  Golden  Bough,  by  the  Greek  historians, 
in  Ben  Hur,  and  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  understand  the  world  that  our  procession  leaves  behind,  to  trust  to 
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visitation  of  isolated  primitive  tribes  or  to  the  imaginary  reconstruction  of 
ancient  societies.  It  is  plainly  described  in  Escape  and  in  The  Fire  and  the 
Wood.  It  is  pictured  in  the  discourses  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler. 

The  goal  toward  which  our  procession  moves  is  not  a  land  bounded  bv 
barbed  wire.  It  is  a  land  where  they  believe  that  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  are  not  ants  and  bees;  that  their  happiness  and  safety  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  cattle  and  swine;  that  God  did  not  make  them  to  be 
cogs  in  a  machine;  that  each  person  is  an  individual  and  is  to  be  respected 
as  such;  that  since  God  is  our  Father,  all  men  are  brothers,  and  as  such  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  bv  their  Creator  with  certain  rights 
which  by  their  own  act  they  cannot  cede  to  anyone  and  no  one  can  take 
away  from  them;  that  these  unalienable  rights  include  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  means  freedom  to  worship  God  as  one 
sees  fit  and  the  proscription  of  religion  as  an  excuse  for  oppression,  free- 
dom of  speech,  print  and  assembly,  freedom  to  work,  and  to  earn  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  one's  labors,  equality  before  the  law,  equal  voice  in  gov- 
ernment, equal  opportunity,  and  the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  propertv 
and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  and  safety;  and  that  to  give  men  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

The  storv  of  the  march  of  this  procession  across  the  years  should  be 
known  in  detail  bv  each  American.  He  should  watch  the  little  beginnings 
in  ancient  times,  the  ideals  and  plan  of  action  of  the  Christians,  the  spo- 
radic advances  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  and  the  rule  of  the  people  in  the 
trading  centers  of  medieval  times  and  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the  Renais- 
sance.  He  should  admire  the  steady  march  of  the  English  and  know  full 
well  how  Bacon  and  Locke  broke  down  the  dam  of  despair  and  released 
the  hope  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  In  particular,  the  American  should 
recapture  the  buoyance,  the  confidence,  the  vouthful  enthusiasm  of  the 
Fathers  of  his  countrv  and  he  should  come  to  share  with  them  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  unique  role  of  this  young  countrv  as  the  culmination  of  the 
movement  and  as  the  most  promising  approximation  of  the  realization  of 
the  hopes  of  mankind.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  words  spoken  bv 
George  Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States  contained  the  fol- 
lowing often-quoted  passage:  "The  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty  and  the  destiny  of  the  Republican  model  of  government  are  justlv 
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considered  as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally  staked,  on  the  experiment  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  the  American  people." 

If  all  Americans  were  deeply  to  reflect  upon  this  statement,  picture  what 
went  before,  note  what  has  occurred  since,  consider  the  breakdown  of 
almost  all  representative  governments  in  the  world,  watch  the  fire  of 
liberty  flicker  and  so  frequently  become  extinguished,  then  they  would 
know  that  George  Washington  was  speaking  without  exaggeration;  then 
they  would  understand  the  obligation  and  opportunity  of  America;  and 
as  Americans  they  would  see  that  they  are  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  civilized  men  of  the  world. 

Macaulay  had  Horatius  ask  the  rhetorical  question : 

And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  by  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  Fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  Gods? 

Ideals  of  the  Fathers  are  more  to  be  prized  than  their  ashes,  and  tenets  of 
religions  more  than  their  temples. 

The  French  prized  the  temples  and  the  ashes;  they  could  not  bear  to  see 
Chartres  and  Bourges  destroyed;  and  these,  indeed,  have  been  saved.  The 
day  may  come  when  Americans  may  be  forced  to  choose  what  they  want 
to  keep :  Liberty  Bell  or  the  independence  for  which  it  sounded ;  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  or  the  ideals  which  were  defended  there;  Old  North 
Church  or  the  religious  fires  that  burned  so  brightly  within  its  walls  and 
inflamed  a  nation.  When  that  time  comes,  Americans  who  have  received 
a  proper  civic  education  will  make  the  right  choice,  for  they  will  know 
that  thev  are  the  latest  members  of  a  procession  of  good  men  who  believed 
that  respect  for  the  individual  is  consistent  with  national  strength;  that 
liberty  need  not  be  sacrificed  for  security;  and  step  by  step  with  their 
Fathers,  in  order  to  defend  and  advance  the  nation  built  to  realize  these 
ideals,  they,  too,  will  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  F.  Russell, 
Dean 
June  30, 1940 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

In  conformity  with  the  Statutes  of  Columbia  University  I  herewith 
submit  a  report  on  conditions  at  and  affecting  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
during  its  one  hundred  and  tenth  year. 

With  the  passing  of  the  shorter  course  leading  to  the  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy  degree  the  total  number  of  students  receiving  instruction  at 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  becomes  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  several 
decades.  However,  the  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  since  1937  continues  to  show  a  small  but  healthy  increase  and 
the  number  of  nondegree  students  remains  about  constant. 

Statistics  from  the  Registrar's  office  show  a  distribution  in  the  several 
classes  as  follows : 

Undergraduates 

Freshman  year 52 

Sophomore  year 41 

Junior  year 42 

Senior  year 34 

169 

Graduate  course 3 

Nondegree  courses 97 

Total  registration 269 

With  each  passing  year  the  wisdom  of  establishing  the  nonprofessional 
instruction  on  a  collegiate  basis  becomes  more  apparent.  It  has  given 
us  a  yardstick  to  evaluate  equitably  previous  study  in  the  admission  of 
students  presenting  credentials  from  nonprofessional  colleges.  It  has 
eliminated  the  vexing  questions  which  have  frequently  arisen  in  the 
past  in  regard  to  the  credit  status  for  nonpharmaceutical  objectives  of 
this  collegiate  study  which  represents  nearly  50  percent  of  the  usual 
pharmacy  curriculum.  Most  important,  it  has  brought  the  nonprofes- 
sional instruction  in  this  college  into  closer  alignment  with  that  of  the 
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other  professional  units  of  the  University,  notably  engineering  and 
optometry.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  possible  to  complete  the  nonprofes- 
sional studies  of  the  pharmacy  program  in  the  first  two  years  and 
confine  the  professional  instruction  to  the  last  two,  but  the  program 
adopted  in  1937  was  devised  with  this  in  mind,  and  it  has  been  partially 
accomplished. 

Comment  upon  the  increasing  number  of  applicants  with  previous 
collegiate  training  was  made  in  the  report  for  last  year,  and  that  this 
condition  continues  is  evidenced  by  the  following  summary  of  the 
admission  records  for  1939: 

New  students  admitted  on  high  school  credentials 46 

New  students  admitted  with  previous  collegiate  training: 

One  year  of  collegiate  study 2 

Two  years  of  collegiate  study 1 

Three  years  of  collegiate  study 1 

Four  years  of  collegiate  study 9 

The  colleges  represented  include  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Washington  Square  College,  Brooklyn  College,  Syracuse  University, 
Columbia  College,  Hunter  College,  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

The  degrees  previously  earned  by  those  entering  in  1939  include: 
Bachelor  of  Science,  five;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  four. 

The  experience  of  three  years  under  the  program  adopted  in  1937 
and  modified  in  1939  shows  that  the  nonprofessional  instruction  as 
now  arranged  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Administrative  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  in  the  attempts  to  merge  certain  of  the  courses  in  the 
professional  branches,  and  accordingly  plant  histology,  first  aid,  pharma- 
ceutical calculations,  and  pharmaceutical  Latin  have  been  reinstated 
as  separate  courses. 

Having  established  the  undergraduate  program  on  a  satisfactory  basis, 
the  matter  of  a  modification  of  the  existing  provisions  for  graduate  study 
must  be  given  attention.  For  years  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  was 
awarded  for  the  completion  of  graduate  study  in  many  of  the  colleges  of 
pharmacy  of  this  country.  In  the  days  of  the  short,  applied  undergraduate 
programs  the  required  period  of  graduate  study  was  but  one  year  subse- 
quent to  the  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  diploma  and  the  program  consisted 
of  obligatory  studies.  In  1924  the  Education  Department  of  New  York 
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State  adopted  regulations  requiring  two  years'  study  subsequent  to  the 
baccalaureate  degree  or  a  minimum  total  of  six  years'  study  for  the  award 
of  this  degree.  The  reasons  for  this  action  were  undoubtedly  related  to  the 
laxity  of  requirements  prevailing  in  a  few  of  the  smaller  colleges  of  phar- 
macy, and  the  intent  was  to  place  the  degree  on  a  truly  graduate  level 
rather  than  discard  it.  One  effect  in  New  York  State  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  graduate  study  program  by  all  the  pharmacy  colleges  excepting 
Columbia.  In  our  college  the  former  fixed  program  was  replaced  by  a 
system  of  major  and  minor  studies,  a  dissertation  based  upon  research 
was  required,  and  an  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  by  the  Faculty 
was  instituted.  Even  under  the  old  order  of  but  one  year's  study  the 
number  of  Doctors  of  Pharmacy  graduated  was  small  in  comparison 
with  the  total  undergraduate  enrollment.  In  the  period  from  1896,  when 
our  charter  was  amended  to  permit  the  granting  of  this  degree,  to  1924, 
when  the  increased  requirement  became  effective,  174  Doctors'  degrees 
were  conferred  in  comparison  with  5,756  undergraduate  degrees.  Subse- 
quent to  1924  the  number  of  graduate  degrees  bestowed  became  still 
smaller  and  but  eight  were  conferred  between  1924  and  1939.  It  must  be 
noted  that  in  this  fifteen-year  period  those  desiring  a  degree  higher  than 
the  minimum  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  could  elect  the  degrees  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  1933  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  voted  that 
member  colleges  must  discontinue  the  award  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Pharmacy  and  substitute  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Science  and/or 
the  Master  of  Arts  or  Science.  This  action  became  effective  in  1938,  and 
this  college  resumed  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  1939. 
Aside  from  our  personal  views,  compliance  with  the  regulation  appears 
necessary,  and  two  courses  are  open  to  this  college:  either  abandon  all 
graduate  teaching  as  a  specific  activity  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  or  set 
up  a  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  pharmacy  with  the  hope 
that  we  may  eventually  be  able  to  offer  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  idea  of 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  graduate  field  cannot  be  entertained  and  a 
definite  proposal  to  establish  a  program  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
will  be  submitted  in  due  time.  It  may  well  be  that  such  a  program  will 
include  suitable  instruction  for  operating  and  plant  personnel  in  the  phar- 
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maceutical  industry.  In  certain  instances  the  chemical  engineer  is  now 
preferred  for  such  positions  chiefly  by  reason  of  his  familiarity  with  plant 
equipment  and  operation  and  despite  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  pharmacy. 
Opinions  from  plant  executives  indicate  that  the  industry  could  use  phar- 
macy graduates  to  better  advantage  if  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  basic 
operations  and  plant  equipment.  Furthermore,  the  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent food  and  drug  laws  will  undoubtedly  necessitate  a  greater  knowledge 
of  pharmacy  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  medic- 
inal products. 

A  definite  proposal  that  this  college  be  permitted  to  offer  a  program 
leading  to  a  degree  in  laboratory  technology  was  not  approved.  However, 
it  was  recommended  that  the  possibilities  of  a  suitable  program  leading  to 
certification  of  those  fulfilling  specified  requirements  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  University  Extension  system.  Preliminary  confer- 
ences with  Director  Egbert  indicate  that  such  a  program  can  be  arranged 
and  a  proposal  will  be  submitted  in  due  time.  In  passing  we  note  that  a 
program  leading  to  a  degree  and  similar  to  our  original  proposal  is  now 
being  offered  by  New  York  University  in  conjunction  with  the  hospital 
facilities  of  that  institution.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  instruction  in  this  field  will  continue  to  be  from  those  actually 
engaged  in  it  who,  by  reason  of  their  employment,  cannot  attend  day 
classes. 

The  country-wide  reduction  in  the  number  of  pharmacy  students 
caused  by  the  increased  educational  requirement  and  the  general  eco- 
nomic situation  is  beginning  to  give  concern  to  those  operating  phar- 
macies. According  to  reliable  sources  of  information,  the  total  enrollment 
in  all  pharmacy  colleges  in  1939  was  about  eighty-four  hundred.  There  are 
about  fifty-eight  thousand  drugstores  in  the  United  States  and  the  phar- 
macy law  in  practically  every  state  requires  that  a  licensed  pharmacist 
actually  be  in  the  store  when  it  is  open.  The  probable  replacement  de- 
mand is  about  twenty-five  hundred  new  licensees  annually,  or  about  2.5 
percent  of  the  pharmacists  now  licensed,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
annual  output  of  graduates  will  exceed  2,000  for  the  next  few  years. 
Another  factor  entering  into  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand  for  regis- 
tered pharmacists  is  the  number  of  pharmacy  graduates  entering  fields 
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other  than  retail  pharmacy,  and  this  ranges  between  20  and  25  percent  of 
the  total  output  of  the  colleges.  Thus  the  disparity  between  requirement 
and  production  of  registered  pharmacists  is  further  widened. 

In  the  past,  pharmacy  has  seldom  been  adequately  presented  as  a  pos- 
sible vocation  to  advisers  in  the  secondary  schools.  While  Guidance 
Leaflet  No.  14  issued  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  is  avail- 
able, the  information  contained  is  necessarily  general  and  cannot  present 
the  features  of  an  individual  school  or  locality.  Also  there  is  little  public 
knowledge  of  the  many  allied  fields  in  which  a  pharmaceutical  education 
is  advantageous.  The  College  has  issued  a  Guidance  Bulletin  and  has 
had  the  assistance  of  the  University  in  its  distribution.  It  gives  facts  and 
figures  about  our  pharmacy  program  and  actual  statistics  of  the  employ- 
ment of  our  graduates  in  retail  and  allied  fields.  If  one  may  judge  from 
the  numerous  requests  for  additional  copies,  it  has  attracted  favorable 
attention  from  the  guidance  officers  to  whom  it  was  directed. 

The  widespread  interest  of  pharmacy  colleges  in  extension  education 
programs  for  those  engaged  in  pharmacy  and  the  participation  of  the 
graduates  of  former  years  in  these  activities  are  indeed  gratifying.  It  is  a 
recognition  by  the  pharmacist  that  the  education  of  those  engaged  in  a 
professional  occupation  does  not  and  cannot  terminate  with  a  period  of 
formal  schooling.  Although  fully  aware  that  retail  pharmacy  has  and 
probably  will  continue  to  have  business  aspects,  we  have  preferred  to  limit 
our  continuation  activities  to  the  professional  phases.  A  series  of  five 
lectures  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Association  included  the  following 
topics  and  speakers:  "Modern  Views  on  Dental  Preparations,"  Professor 
Horace  M.  Carter;  "First  Aid  in  Relation  to  Pharmacy,"  Dr.  William  R. 
Redden;  "Introduction  to  Colloids,"  Professor  Arthur  W.  Thomas;  "Ver- 
micides and  Related  Products,"  Dr.  H.  Randolph  Halsey;  "Recent  Phar- 
maceutical and  Medicinal  Chemicals,"  Professor  Abraham  Taub. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  alumni  program  of  continuation  lectures  a 
second  series  of  five  lectures  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Society  and  the  New  York  County  Pharmaceutical 
Association  was  presented  at  the  College.  This  was  a  joint  undertaking 
in  that  each  topic  was  discussed  by  a  representative  of  medicine  and  a 
representative  of  pharmacy.  The  topics  and  speakers  included:  "Pre- 
scription Writing,"  Dr.  Howard  Fox  and  Professor  Charles  W.  Ballard; 
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"Prescription  Formulation,"  Professors  Harold  T.  Hyman  and  Curt  P. 
Wimmer;  "Practical  Prescription  Writing,"  Professors  Cary  Eggleston 
and  Leonard  Piccoli;  "Prescription  Economics,"  Professors  Charles  C. 
Lieb  and  Frederick  D.  Lascoff;  "Prescription  Problems,"  Professor 
George  B.  Wallace  and  Dr.  J.  Leon  Lascoff. 

Another  extracurricular  educational  activity  in  which  the  College  has 
participated  is  that  of  providing  instruction  in  the  pharmaceutical  aspects 
of  medication  for  medical  groups.  This  is  not  a  new  undertaking,  but  the 
yearly  increase  in  extent  indicates  that  there  is  justification  for  the  com- 
ment by  President  Fosdick :  "Larger  support  is  needed  not  only  to  provide 
fruitful  research  in  this  important  field  [pharmacology]  but  also  to  im- 
prove the  teaching  on  the  applied  side — the  administration  of  drugs — 
which  is  notably  weak  in  most  American  medical  schools."1  The  part 
which  the  pharmacy  school  can  play  in  meeting  this  criticism  was  com- 
mented upon  in  my  last  annual  report.  Despite  the  fact  that  attempts  to 
secure  support  sorely  needed  by  the  College  have  been  unsuccessful,  with 
but  a  limited  staff  we  have  continued  this  work.  It  is  not  spectacular  in  its 
performance  or  immediate  results  and  it  is  not  research.  It  is  a  common- 
place everyday  job  of  teaching  and  as  such  does  not  attract  public  or 
philanthropic  attention.  Despite  the  great  advances  in  preventive  medi- 
cine, disease  still  occurs  and  the  practicing  physician  should  have  a  sound 
knowledge  not  only  of  drugs,  but  of  how  to  administer  them  to  best 
advantage.  We  have  made  no  effort  to  publicize  this  educational  service 
and  it  is  given  only  on  the  direct  request  of  the  medical  organization  or 
hospital  desiring  it.  In  the  past  year  staff  members  have  delivered  one  or 
more  lectures  on  the  pharmaceutical  aspects  of  medication  at  Grasslands 
Hospital,  Jamaica  Hospital,  Polyclinic  Hospital,  staff  meetings  of  the 
Department  of  Dermatology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  before  the  Westchester  Osteopathic  Association. 

In  its  mechanism  of  revision,  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  a  vol- 
ume of  official  drug  standards,  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  nation 
in  that  it  is  not  compiled  and  issued  by  governmental  authority.  A  revi- 
sion committee  of  fifty  members  is  elected  at  the  decennial  convention 
composed  of  delegates  from  medical  and  pharmaceutical  organizations 
or  institutions  as  well  as  representatives  of  governmental  departments. 

1  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  A  Review  for  1938,  p.  32. 
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The  delegates  from  this  college  were  Professors  Wimmer  and  Thomas 
and  the  Dean.  I  am  happy  to  report  the  re-election  of  Trustee  Lascoff  as  a 
member  of  the  Revision  Committee  and  the  election  of  Dr.  Walter  A. 
Bastedo,  Phar.  '94,  P.  &  S.  '97,  president  of  the  1940  Pharmacopoeial  Con- 
vention, as  a  trustee  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  It  was  also 
pleasing  to  find  that  several  of  our  graduates  had  been  appointed  as  dele- 
gates from  various  institutions  and  organizations. 

Education  cannot  be  the  sole  purpose  of  a  professional  college.  It  must 
also  participate  in  all  activities  which  affect  the  affairs  of  its  graduates 
and  their  relations  to  the  public  at  large.  This  is  rather  difficult  in  phar- 
macy because  of  the  peculiar  combination  of  business  and  professional 
aspects  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  drugstore.  Believing  that  the  retail 
pharmacist  has  a  clearer  comprehension  of  his  business  problems  than  the 
teacher  in  a  pharmacy  college  can  hope  to  have,  we  have  not  ventured  far 
in  advising  him  as  to  their  possible  solution.  This  must  not  be  construed 
as  a  total  ignorance  of  the  commercial  aspects  nor  a  detached  attitude  in 
regard  to  them.  It  is  rather  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  business  is  now  a 
well-organized  and  separate  field  of  education.  Revision  of  legal  provi- 
sions surrounding  pharmacy,  both  retail  and  industrial,  is  an  activity  in 
which  we  are  competent  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity.  At  the  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  of  the  Merchants  Association,  Pro- 
fessor Lascoff,  Honorary  President  William  J.  Schieffelin,  and  Dean 
Ballard  assisted  in  the  drafting  of  the  sections  of  the  Sanitary  Code  for 
New  York  City  relating  to  drugs  and  cosmetics. 

In  May,  1939,  and  with  the  graduation  of  the  last  class  to  receive  the 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy  degree,  the  last  bar  preventing  this  college  from 
resuming  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy was  removed.  Accordingly  we  participated  as  full  members  in  the 
meeting  of  this  organization  held  in  May,  1940,  for  the  first  time  since 
1925. 1  also  report  the  inclusion  of  this  college  in  the  list  of  accredited  col- 
leges of  pharmacy  issued  by  the  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education, 
January  1, 1940. 

With  the  close  of  this  year,  the  appointments  of  David  Sole,  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics,  and  Harold  A.  Boner,  Instructor  in  English,  come  to  an 
end.  Both  have  given  excellent  service  and  have  done  much  toward  estab- 
lishing the  teaching  in  their  respective  branches  on  a  truly  collegiate  level. 
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Howard  Levi,  A.B.,  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  in  Septem- 
ber, 1939,  on  the  nomination  of  Professor  Fite.  J.  Lee  Harlan,  A.M.,  has 
been  appointed  Instructor  in  English  on  the  nomination  of  Professor 
Steeves.  Dr.  William  R.  Redden  who,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  has  had  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  first  aid  for  several  years  is  formally  designated  Lecturer  in  First 
Aid. 

I  record  the  following  changes  in  the  list  of  officers  and  trustees: 
William  J.  Schieffelin,  Jr.,  has  relinquished  the  third  vice-presidency  and 
is  succeeded  in  that  office  by  J.  Leon  Lascoff .  Arthur  J.  Bauer,  '03,  who 
accepted  the  post  of  treasurer  last  year  with  the  understanding  that  he 
serve  for  but  one  year,  is  succeeded  by  Percy  C.  Magnus  of  Magnus, 
Mabie  and  Renard.  Messrs.  Bayard  Schieffelin,  of  Schieffelin  and  Com- 
pany, Arthur  R.  Clapham,  of  Johnson  and  Johnson,  and  Victor  E.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  have  been  elected  trustees. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Honorary  Vice- 
President  David  Costelo  on  December  5,  1939.  Graduate  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy,  '79,  a  trustee  of  our  college  from  1912  to 
1932,  a  pharmacist  of  acknowledged  professional  type,  a  noted  collector  of 
pharmaceutical  antiquities,  and,  above  all,  a  man  whose  personal  traits 
endeared  him  to  a  host  of  friends,  Mr.  Costelo  was  a  generous  benefactor 
of  our  library  and  made  many  additions  to  our  collection  of  antique 
utensils  used  in  pharmacy. 

Research  activities  continue  to  be  limited  by  teaching  loads  and  lack  of 
financial  support.  The  pharmaceutical  industry  can  and  does  support 
research,  but  for  the  most  part  the  assistance  is  given  to  medical  schools 
and  hospitals.  Granting  the  desirability  of  amassing  clinical  data  to  sup- 
port the  introduction  of  new  medicinal  agents  which  becomes  a  necessary 
procedure  under  the  present  laws  governing  the  use  and  sale  of  drugs, 
one  wonders  if  this  is  the  only  problem  confronting  the  industry.  There 
is  no  hesitancy  about  consulting  and  even  employing  teachers  in  phar- 
macy colleges  for  specific  service  involving  research,  but  the  arrangements 
are  personal  and  not  institutional.  Perhaps  the  condition  is  traceable  to 
the  earlier  conditions  in  the  pharmacy  colleges  wherein  college  work 
occupied  but  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  time  and  provided  but  a  small 
fraction  of  his  income.  As  far  as  time  is  concerned,  the  situation  today  is 
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directly  the  reverse,  but  as  the  remuneration  has  not  kept  pace,  many 
teachers  must  still  engage  in  consulting  or  other  professional  work  to 
supplement  their  income  from  teaching.  Research  grants  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  income,  but  they  enable  an  institution  to  function  as 
a  center  of  knowledge,  and  this  is  correlated  with  the  function  of  teaching. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  a  grant  of  $700  from  the  Berg  Williams  Corpora- 
tion which  enabled  Dr.  Samuel  Zweig  to  pursue  investigations  of  pro- 
posed formulas  for  tooth  powders. 

The  following  independent  investigations  by  staff  members  may  be 
recorded :  insect  infestation  in  cocoa  beans,  by  Dr.  Bernard  L.  Blumberg 
and  Professor  Charles  W.  Ballard;  the  pharmacognosy  of  American  spe- 
cies of  Ephedra,  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Pokorny;  color  terminology  for  plant 
drugs  in  the  National  Formulary  for  the  Committee  on  Color  Names  of 
the  National  Formulary,  by  Mr.  Frank  Pokorny;  study  and  prevention 
of  deterioration  in  medicinals,  by  Professor  Abraham  Taub;  histological 
identification  of  powdered  endocrine  products,  by  Dr.  H.  Randolph 
Halsey;  effect  of  high-frequency  treatments  on  tissues  of  frogs  and  rab- 
bits, by  Dr.  Halsey;  biochemical  characteristics  as  a  factor  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  bacteria  and  molds  in  foodstuffs,  by  Professor  Fanchon  Hart;  a 
study  of  enteric  coatings,  by  Professor  Lewis  N.  Brown;  dispensing  of 
immiscible  fluids,  by  Professor  Brown;  rancidity  determinations  in  fats 
and  oils,  by  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Liberman;  metallic  derivatives  of  waxes  and 
wax  constituents,  by  Professor  Harry  Taub. 

The  following  papers  by  staff  members  have  been  published  or  pre- 
sented for  publication :  "Zoology  in  the  Pharmacy  Curriculum,"  by  Dr. 
H.  Randolph  Halsey,  presented  before  the  Section  on  Education,  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association;  "Insect  Infestation  of  Drugs,"  by  Dr. 
Bernard  L.  Blumberg,  Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, August,  1939;  "Three  Methods  of  Determining  Foreign  Matter  in 
Flour,"  by  Dr.  Blumberg,  Food  Industries, January,  1940;  "Further  Studies 
on  Foreign  Matter  in  Flour,"  by  Dr.  Blumberg,  Food  Industries,  August, 
1940;  "An  Acid  Alkali  Method  for  Staining  Tribolium  Eggs  in  Flour," 
by  Dr.  Blumberg,  accepted  for  publication  in  Cereal  Chemistry;  "Eco- 
nomic Problems  in  Professional  Pharmacy,"  by  Professor  Frederick  D. 
Lascoff,  presented  before  the  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association; 
"Hospital  Pharmacy,"  by  Professor  Charles  W.  Ballard,  presented  before 
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the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association;  "Is  Retail  Pharmacy 
Ready  for  the  B.S.  Graduate?"  by  Professor  Ballard;  "Pharmaceuticals 
Grow  Specialized,"  by  Professor  Ballard,  Journal  of  Commerce,  March 
11,  1940;  "A  Survey  of  the  Status  of  Latin  in  Prescription  Writing,"  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Miale,  presented  before  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  interest  of  the  alumni  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  existence  of  any  educa- 
tional institution  and  the  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  have  been 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  awaken  and  maintain  this  interest.  May  28 
and  29  were  set  aside  for  an  Alumni  Homecoming  and  Seminar  and  the 
response  exceeded  all  expectations.  The  program  included  lectures  on 
topics  of  professional  and  business  interest,  two  luncheons,  a  dinner  for 
the  several  classes  and  groups  represented,  and  a  dinner-dance  at  a  mid- 
town  hotel.  Dr.  Walter  A.  Bastedo,  Phar.  '94,  P.  &  S.  '97,  was  designated 
as  the  most  outstanding  alumnus  and  was  presented  with  a  gift  remi- 
niscent of  his  days  as  a  pharmacist. 

The  gifts  without  restriction  received  during  this  period  aggregate 
$19,359.50.  The  additions  to  endowment  including  gifts  from  alumni 
aggregate  $1,582.02.  Although  in  several  instances  the  donors  have  re- 
quested that  no  acknowledgment  be  made,  and  their  wishes  are  respected, 
I  am  at  liberty  to  mention  the  following  firms  and  individuals  who  by 
their  generosity  have  enabled  the  College  to  continue  its  educational 
work:  V.  Chapin  Daggett;  Johnson  and  Johnson;  Schieffelin  and  Com- 
pany; Emerson  Drug  Company;  S.  B.  Penick  and  Company;  Lehn  and 
Fink  Products  Corporation;  New  York  Quinine  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany; Arthur  J.  Bauer;  Reed  and  Carnrick  Company;  Lederle  Labora- 
tories; Torsion  Balance  Company;  J.  Leon  Lascoff ;  A.  A.  Wasserscheid; 
Fairchild  Brothers  and  Foster;  and  Ehrman,  Strauss  Company. 

It  was  predicted  that  this  year  would  be  the  most  trying  from  the 
financial  standpoint  since  we  could  hardly  expect  the  size  of  the  entering 
class  to  equal  that  of  the  graduating  classes  of  May  and  June,  1939.  Also 
the  classes  admitted  in  1937  and  1938  were  comparatively  small.  The  pre- 
diction has  proven  true,  although  the  estimated  deficit  is  not  so  great  as 
had  been  anticipated.  That  this  is  so  is  due  to  two  factors,  each  of  which 
warrants  specific  mention.  A  review  of  the  financial  situation  late  in  1939 
showed  the  necessity  both  for  drastic  reduction  in  expenditure  and  heroic 
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efforts  to  obtain  contributions  to  meet  current  obligations.  The  willing- 
ness of  the  educational  and  administrative  staffs  to  lessen  the  financial 
burden  is  a  material  indication  of  their  loyalty  to  the  institution.  The 
equal  willingness  of  the  Trustees  to  use  their  influence  in  securing  the 
interest  of  the  industry  and  in  certain  instances  to  meet  the  emergency 
through  generous  personal  contributions  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  deficit.  With  a  conservative  increase  in  tuition  income 
next  year,  the  possibilities  of  nearly  attaining  a  balanced  budget  appear 
likely. 

I  offer  the  following  recommendations  concerning  educational  matters : 
First,  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  Plaut  Fellowship  should  be 
sought.  Established  by  bequest  of  the  late  Albert  Plaut,  this  award  pro- 
vides a  year's  study  in  a  foreign  university.  The  intent  of  the  donor  was 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  capable  student  to  enlarge  his  educational  hori- 
zon through  contacts  with  students  and  teachers  in  the  Old  World,  and 
in  happier  times  it  served  this  purpose  admirably.  The  latest  incumbent 
was  appointed  for  the  1938-39  term  and,  obviously,  further  appoint- 
ments have  been  impossible.  Certainly,  the  income  from  this  bequest 
should  be  made  available  for  scholarship  purposes,  and  it  may  even  be 
advisable  to  make  the  principal  available  for  maintaining  the  under- 
graduate structure  without  which  graduate  activities  cannot  exist.  Second, 
appropriate  steps  should  be  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  a  program 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree.  The  reasons  for  this  proposal  are 
stated  at  length  in  another  portion  of  this  report  and  it  is  hoped  that 
approval  may  be  had. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  W.  Ballard, 
Dean 
June  30, 1940 


SUMMER  SESSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

The  forty-first  Summer  Session  of  the  University,  though  it  showed  a 
drop  in  the  total  registration  somewhat  unevenly  distributed,  was  on  the 
whole  one  of  the  most  nearly  normal  things  in  the  world.  It  opened  on 
July  8  and  closed  August  16,  with  no  classes  on  Saturday. 

The  more  pertinent  statistics  are  found  in  the  report  of  the  Registrar, 
and  there  are  others  in  the  Summer  Session  office  which  continue  a  de- 
tailed record  kept  over  many  years.  I  confine  myself  to  observations  on  a 
few  points  that  have  seemed  to  me  of  interest. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  decline  in  registration  from  the  peak  of  ten 
years  ago  has  been  mainly  in  New  York  and  the  neighboring  states.  This 
year  the  decline  was  generally  distributed,  with  New  York  and  the  neigh- 
boring states  showing  the  smallest  proportionate  loss. 

Last  year  a  study  was  made  for  the  first  time  of  the  number  of  students 
from  Teachers  College  registered  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  of  Columbia  University.  The  proportion  was  well  maintained  this 
year  and  may  be  regarded  as  satisfying  an  implied  contract  that  the  Uni- 
versity shall  provide  a  substantial  number  of  courses  which  Teachers  Col- 
lege students  find  suited  to  their  needs. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  large  group 
of  nonmatriculated  students,  a  total  of  1,456.  Here  would  be  found  the 
number  of  those  pursuing  some  sort  of  nonprofessional  self-improve- 
ment; but  along  with  those  seeking  credit  in  other  institutions  or  to  ad- 
vance their  professional  competence  there  were  only  177,  or  about  12 
percent,  who  confessed  to  no  other  object  than  the  satisfying  of  their  own 
cultural  interests. 

To  the  open  lecture  courses  in  "Contemporary  Literature,"  "Educa- 
tional Implications  of  Current  Philosophical  Issues,"  "Current  Economic 
Problems  and  Policies,"  "Current  Geographical  Problems,"  and  "Con- 
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temporary  Art"  the  response  from  the  academic  public  justifies  the 
continuance  and  expansion  of  courses  of  this  kind. 

It  is,  of  course,  gratifying  that  a  number  of  our  students  see  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  from  highly  qualified  experts  a  survey  of  one  or  another 
of  these  important  fields  not  immediately  their  own.  But  the  fact  that  so 
few  of  the  nonacademic  public  appear  to  recognize  the  rich  opportunity 
that  lies  at  their  door  arouses  thoughts  and  emotions  not  limited  to  the 
countinghouse. 

After  experimenting  for  a  period  of  years  with  the  problem  of  the 
teaching  of  spoken  language — French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish — 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the 
use  made  last  summer  of  the  foreign  language  houses  on  117th  Street  rep- 
resents a  distinct  advance.  In  this  direction  probably  lies  the  characteristic 
Columbia  solution.  These  houses  represent  our  peculiar  and  valuable  re- 
source together  with  the  wide  and  varied  cultural  opportunities  afforded 
by  a  great  metropolitan  center. 

The  Director  notes  with  satisfaction,  without  going  into  details  of  the 
amounts  or  the  underlying  causes,  the  fact  that  in  1940  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  Summer  Session  decreased  from  1939  by  some  14  percent  and 
the  expenditure  for  instruction  increased  by  some  10  percent. 

The  organization  of  the  Writers  Club  into  a  series  of  twelve  conferences 
extending  over  three  weeks  each  under  the  guidance  of  a  distinguished 
practitioner  of  the  literary  arts  is  regarded  as  a  successful  innovation,  and 
it  will  be  continued.  These  conferences  are  open  without  charge  to  all 
members  of  the  classes  in  professional  writing,  but  others  may  attend 
them  by  subscription. 

On  the  theory  that  existing  resources  of  the  University  should  be  used 
wherever  possible  instead  of  improvising  each  summer  some  special 
agency,  the  publication  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  has  been  turned  over  to 
Columbia  University  Press  and  the  business  of  handling  excursions,  to  the 
Travel  Service  in  the  Columbia  University  Bookstore. 

The  Director  likes  to  miss  no  opportunity  to  discuss  his  theory  that  the 
Summer  Session  itself  gives  no  courses  of  instruction.  Its  offering,  except 
for  occasional  experiment,  consists  of  courses  corresponding  to  those  given 
in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions  by  the  several  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate faculties,  University  Extension,  and  the  professional  schools.  The 
instruction  is  offered  and  supervised  by  the  departments  concerned  with 
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the  approval  of  the  appropriate  faculties,  which  in  turn  make  recommen- 
dations of  credit  toward  the  appropriate  degrees.  The  Summer  Session  is 
thus  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  and  the 
Summer  Session  Announcement  has  been  rearranged  to  display  a  true 
picture  of  what  each  department  or  school  is  doing  between  Commence- 
ment Day  and  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Session. 

The  responsibility  of  a  Director  of  Summer  Session,  therefore,  runs 
throughout  the  whole  University.  There  is  no  part  of  its  multifarious 
activity  that  he  does  not  cherish.  One  field  of  instruction  is  often  with 
varying  emphasis  cultivated  in  several  places  within  the  University.  To 
promote  harmonious  and  effective  cooperation  among  such  groups  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  things  to  which  a  Director  can  devote  himself.  The 
schools  that  continue  most  actively  in  the  summer,  such  as  Business, 
Library  Service,  and  Teachers  College,  properly  enjoy  a  continuing  con- 
trol radiating  from  the  offices  of  the  several  deans.  To  a  far  greater  extent, 
however,  regular  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  of  the  Univer- 
sity becomes  the  peculiar  and  personal  responsibility  of  a  Director.  To 
maintain,  to  improve,  if  possible  to  increase  the  body  of  such  students  and 
to  enlarge  the  opportunity  they  find  here,  such  is  the  goal  to  be  kept 
steadily  in  view  in  all  planning  and  in  every  decision. 

The  Director  wishes  to  express  appreciation  of  the  long  service  of  Pro- 
fessor Leonidas  W.  Crawford  whose  successful  management  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  excursions  over  thirty  years  has  left  pleasant  memories  with 
countless  students,  and  of  the  long  and  agreeable  association  with  the 
Summer  Session  of  Mrs.  Juliana  S.  Haskell  whose  extraordinary  gift  for 
bringing  persons  of  talent  before  the  students  in  an  atmosphere  of  gra- 
cious hospitality  will  not  easily  be  replaced. 

No  retrospect  from  this  desk  of  the  year  that  is  past  should  conclude 
without  once  more  setting  down  the  name  that  for  twenty  years  was  sub- 
scribed to  this  little  annual  record  of  hopes,  occasional  disappointments, 
substantial  achievements,  large  opportunities  and  rewarding  human  con- 
tacts— John  Jacob  Coss. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harry  Morgan  Ayres, 

Director 
October  26, 1940 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

It  is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  University  Extension  for  the  year  1939-40. 

We  may  term  this  an  anniversary  report,  as  it  is  now  thirty  years  since 
the  organization  of  University  Extension  in  Columbia  University.  In  1910 
the  President  of  the  University  determined  to  make  Extension  Teaching, 
as  it  was  then  designated,  an  important  part  of  the  program  of  University 
service,  fashioned  in  several  respects  after  the  model  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, with  which  it  was  closely  associated,  being  then  under  the  immediate 
administrative  control  of  the  same  Director.  To  it  were  assigned  a  separate 
budget,  independent  and  dignified  administration,  and  a  sympathetic 
educational  connection  with  the  various  schools  and  departments  of  the 
institution.  A  plan  of  this  character  was  particularly  adapted  to  meet  the 
demand  for  continuation  study  and  adult  education  which,  although  not 
under  this  title,  was  in  its  initial  stage  and  gave  promise  of  an  extensive 
scheme  of  evening  classes  and  broader  opportunities  for  students  desiring 
incidental  and  unusual  courses.  This  view  of  service  on  the  part  of  a  uni- 
versity seemed  strange  to  those  who  thought  simply  of  a  strictly  formal- 
istic  academic  institution  and  its  associate  laboratory  and  research  as  the 
ideal.  The  general  purpose,  therefore,  was  not  at  first  understood  by  many 
of  the  staff,  and  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  Summer  Session 
and  to  University  Extension,  then  known  as  Extension  Teaching,  and 
its  various  developments.  Nevertheless,  the  broader  view  of  the  university 
prevailed  at  Columbia,  and  as  a  result  University  Extension  has  served 
thousands  of  students  with  its  University  Classes,  its  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  Home  Study,  and  more  recently  its  Guidance  Courses.  This 
is  truly  a  university  serving  the  needs  of  a  democracy.  Fortunately,  the 
President  and  Trustees  were  farseeing,  and  the  facilities  of  the  University 
have  been  adapted  to  the  broader  service. 

Various  forms  of  adult  education  for  the  service  of  general  education 
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should  be  developed  in  conformity  with  what  has  just  been  said  above, 
thereby  increasing  the  opportunities  for  these  students.  Among  these  is 
broadcasting  "on  the  air."  Many  important  universities  have  as  yet  re- 
frained from  the  development  of  this  form  of  adult  education,  but  insti- 
tutions in  the  Central  and  Western  states  have  used  this  medium  for 
several  years.  In  1936  Harvard  University  offered  its  first  short-wave 
broadcasts  and  adopted  a  regular  schedule  in  1937-38,  and  it  has  been 
giving  by  shortwave  broadcast  important  lectures  weekly  on  various  sub- 
jects for  an  international  public.  In  the  early  part  of  1939  the  Daily 
Princetonian  endorsed  this  method  of  disseminating  knowledge  in  a 
broad  field.  Although  Yale  has  been  undecided  on  the  question  of  going 
on  the  air,  the  Yale  Daily  News  has  urged  favorable  action,  since  the 
radio  is  an  all-powerful  medium  of  education  and  likewise  a  means  of 
establishing  and  retaining  close  relations  with  the  public  and  the  alumni. 

Columbia,  which  has  been  a  pioneer  in  extending  knowledge  to  the 
outside  world,  should  use  this  broadcasting  method  of  reaching  those 
who  are  eager  for  continued  education,  and  enlarge  the  horizon  of  those 
who  must  become  the  mainstay  of  democracy.  With  this  view  nothing 
that  serves  this  object  is  inappropriate  for  a  university  to  consider  and 
employ  in  carrying  out  its  purpose.  Method  of  procedure  should  be 
suitable  to  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Aids  to  study,  free  discussion 
in  debate,  selection  and  help  for  reading,  and  any  type  of  guidance  study 
should  form  the  program  of  adult  education.  This  is,  in  general,  the  proc- 
ess whereby  universities  may  aid  in  meeting  and  counteracting  the  dan- 
gers which  surround  democracy  on  every  hand — "education  and  more 
education." 

Through  University  Extension  students  who  by  reason  of  the  necessity 
of  daytime  employment  are  unable  to  enter  upon  a  full  college  career  may 
continue  their  studies  in  University  Classes,  later  entering  the  under- 
graduate colleges  with  advanced  standing  as  regular  students  or  be- 
coming members  of  the  group  known  as  University  Undergraduates. 
Hence  there  are  two  possible  methods  at  Columbia  whereby  those  who 
cannot  become  students  of  the  colleges  may  obtain  the  undergraduate 
degree:  first,  by  the  process  of  accumulating  advanced  standing  credits 
either  at  Columbia  or  through  other  institutions  of  similar  academic 
standing;  or  again  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  as 
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University  Undergraduates.  The  question  has  been  asked  many  times 
why  Columbia  University  in  its  interest  in  adult  education  does  not  estab- 
lish a  University  College  at  night,  giving  evening  students  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  an  undergraduate  degree,  as  is  possible  in  other  urban  col- 
leges and  at  institutions  of  standing  elsewhere,  such  as  Western  Reserve 
in  Cleveland.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  credits  obtained  for  night 
courses  from  other  institutions  are  subsequently  accepted  at  Columbia. 
Through  the  organization  of  a  University  College,  Columbia  could  again 
serve  the  cause  of  adult  education  for  advanced  and  mature  students,  reg- 
ularizing their  standing  in  the  University. 

In  reporting  the  registration  of  students  in  University  Extension  for 
the  year  1939—40  I  would  state  that  the  number  of  resident  students  at 
Morningside  Heights  taking  courses  in  University  Extension  was  7,798, 
as  compared  with  7,974  in  the  preceding  year.  Students  in  extramural 
courses,  including  those  offered  by  Teachers  College,  were  estimated  at 
1,590,  as  against  2,400  in  1938-39.  Students  enrolled  in  special  courses 
without  academic  credit  were  estimated  at  980.  The  educational  offering 
was  set  forth  in  938  courses,  as  given  in  the  Announcement.  Of  these,  440 
courses  were  before  6:00  p.m.  and  498  after  that  hour — an  appropriate 
distribution.  Of  the  evening  classes,  123  were  of  graduate  standing  and 
375  were  general  and  undergraduate  in  character. 

Tlie  courses  referred  to  above  are  classified  in  forty-six  different  sub- 
jects of  which  fifteen  are  languages.  Of  the  latter,  English  is  the  largest 
in  number  of  courses  and  students.  Other  subjects  with  important  sub- 
divisions are  architecture,  business,  engineering,  and  secretarial  studies. 

English  has  several  subdivisions :  speech,  English  for  foreigners,  busi- 
ness English,  professional  writing,  dramatic  arts,  motion  pictures,  radio, 
elementary  preparatory  courses,  the  usual  academic  courses  in  composi- 
tion, English  and  American  literature,  comparative  literature — surely  an 
extensive  program.  Registration  in  this  subject  was  the  same  as  that  in 
the  preceding  year  in  the  Winter  Session,  but  in  the  Spring  Session  we 
recorded  an  increase  of  130  students,  largely  attending  in  the  evening  in 
speech,  English  for  foreigners,  and  business  English.  We  note  some  de- 
crease in  professional  writing,  a  change  which  is  difficult  to  explain.  Again 
there  was  a  decrease  in  modern  literature,  but  this  is  explained  by  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  local  institutions  offering  this 
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subject  and  the  extension  of  educational  facilities  for  the  mature  through 
the  various  forms  of  adult  education. 

Some  of  the  courses  proving  of  particular  value  were  "Oriental  Litera- 
ture and  Culture,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  Christy;  "News  Writing,"  by  Professor 
John  S.  Hamilton,  of  the  School  of  Journalism;  "Feature  Writing  for 
Newspapers,"  by  Professor  Ernest  Brennecke;  "Radio  Writing,"  by  Mr. 
Erik  Barnouw,  which  in  the  coming  year  will  be  changed  to  "Radio  Pro- 
duction." Finally,  much  success  has  attended  the  course  on  "Literature 
and  Authors  of  Today,"  which  is  a  very  evident  result  of  fine  activity  in 
obtaining  lecturers  of  distinction  on  the  novel,  drama,  criticism,  and 
biography.  This  course  proved  of  value  to  the  general  and  professional 
student  who  expects  to  teach  and  in  it  finds  intellectual  stimulus.  Among 
those  who  have  assisted  Professor  John  H.  H.  Lyon  in  this  manner  are 
Thomas  Mann,  Margaret  Webster,  DuBose  Heyward,  Marquis  James, 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Rachel  Crothers,  Paul  Vincent  Carroll,  Erskine 
Caldwell,  and  others  equally  well  known.  The  same  method  was  used 
in  "Radio  Today"  whereby  those  of  distinction  in  connection  with  the 
radio  have  talked  informally  to  our  students,  such  as  E.  P.  H.  James,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company;  Lewis  H. 
Titterton,  manager  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company's  script  divi- 
sion; and  George  V.  Denny,  Jr.,  of  Town  Hall. 

In  English  many  activities,  not  classes,  strengthen  and  vary  the  pres- 
entation of  the  subject  to  the  students,  e.g.,  the  Writers  Club,  with  an 
existence  of  sixteen  years,  bringing  together  for  discussion  students  in  the 
writing  courses  in  more  or  less  informal  meetings.  To  aid  the  students  in 
these  gatherings  many  speakers  of  distinction  have  given  their  services. 
Seven  meetings  have  been  held  with  150  members  in  attendance.  The 
year  was  concluded  by  the  annual  dinner  attended  by  Dean  Ackerman, 
Professor  Ernest  Hunter  Wright,  Professor  Oscar  J.  Campbell,  and  eight 
student  writers  as  guests  of  honor.  Mr.  Kurt  Simon,  publisher  of  Story, 
presented  to  one  of  the  students  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  short  story 
written  by  a  college  student  taking  part  in  the  story  contest.  The  students 
of  the  courses  in  writing,  with  the  editorial  supervision  of  Miss  Rowe 
Wright  and  Professor  Donald  L.  Clark,  published  the  Bulletin  which 
appeared  quarterly  and  afforded  a  vehicle  for  reports  and  speeches  and 
a  measure  of  prominence  for  student  publications. 
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University  Extension  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  drama,  giving 
most  of  the  courses  in  dramatic  arts,  maintaining  for  many  years  the 
Morningside  Players  and  the  Laboratory  Players,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Columbia  Theater  Associates.  The  most  important  announce- 
ment of  the  year  was  the  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  to  build  a 
practice  theater — Brander  Matthews  Hall — as  a  new  center  for  the  dra- 
matic work  of  the  University.  Dramatic  arts  will  now  be  given  with 
suitable  equipment,  an  auditorium  for  its  own  service,  a  large  and  appro- 
priate stage,  and  adequate  storage  space.  Hitherto  we  have  relied  upon 
Earl  Hall  and  inconvenienced  those  to  whom  the  building  rightfully  be- 
longed. In  the  past  year  six  to  eight  plays  were  produced  in  the  building. 
Many  original  plays  were  tested  and  scene  building  and  lighting  were 
studied. 

The  Morningside  Players,  largely  supported  by  University  Extension, 
won  the  National  Little  Theater  Tournament  for  the  best  original  long 
play  written  in  our  classes,  obtaining  the  Theatre  Arts  Monthly  cup  and 
the  Samuel  French  award  of  $1,000. 

In  1936  the  Columbia  Theater  Associates  was  organized  with  the  hearty 
support  of  University  Extension,  and  to  the  two  groups  already  active 
another,  the  Columbia  College  Players,  was  added.  University  Extension 
has  done  much  to  maintain  interest  in  the  University  in  dramatic  study, 
for  we  recognize  this  as  part  of  our  service.  We  should  mention  Professor 
Hatcher  Hughes,  Mrs.  Estelle  Davis,  and  Professor  Milton  Smith,  with- 
out whose  help  we  could  not  have  carried  on  the  courses  in  this  subject 
in  the  difficult  years  that  have  passed. 

Professor  John  H.  H.  Lyon,  who  has  been  the  representative  in  English 
for  many  years  in  University  Extension,  is  truly  an  earnest,  able  servant 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Department.  As  characteristic  service  I  must 
refer  to  his  care  of  the  courses  for  foreigners  and  his  aid  in  helping  these 
students  obtain  a  better  command  of  the  language  and  still  further  to  ad- 
just themselves  in  their  new  homeland. 

The  registration  in  architecture  was  somewhat  less  because  of  the  un- 
settled conditions  in  the  building  construction  field,  a  situation  which  is 
widespread.  The  Department  states  its  desire  to  offer  again  the  certificate 
indicating  the  fulfillment  of  the  State  requirement  for  admission  to  ex- 
amination for  architectural  registration,  and  we  earnestly  favor  this. 
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The  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  have  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  the  improved  facilities  in  East  Hall.  Sculpture  has  been  very 
popular  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Oronzio  Maldarelli. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  always  approaches  the  problem  of  the 
instruction  of  our  students  with  full  recognition  of  their  peculiar  needs. 
It  recognizes  the  sincerity  and  devotion  and  realizes  the  sacrifices  that 
students  must  make  in  accomplishing  their  purpose.  This  has  its  effect 
on  the  instructor  who  fortunately  understands  the  situation,  and  who 
therefore  meets  this  interest  with  sympathetic  preparation.  The  result  is 
most  satisfactory.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  staff  of  instructors.  The 
late  Dr.  Charles  E.  Eliot,  of  McGill  University  and  the  University  of 
London,  contributed  fine  scholarship  and  excellent  teaching  qualities. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Lorch.  We  shall  miss  greatly  Dr. 
Oscar  E.  Lanford,  who  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  New  York  College  for 
Teachers  at  Albany. 

We  welcome  heartily  Professor  Dodd  as  he  returns  from  his  leave  and 
again  cares  for  our  University  Extension  students  who  are  looking  for 
opportunity  for  study  and  instruction  in  the  field  of  business. 

Certain  interesting  changes  have  been  made  in  afternoon  and  evening 
courses.  General  and  specialized  courses  in  economics  and  business  have 
been  provided  for  the  students  of  the  School  of  Business  and  of  University 
Extension  who  desire  basic  and  advanced  training  in  special  fields.  The 
Dean  and  staff  of  the  School  are  cooperating  with  the  representative  of 
the  School  in  charge  of  University  Extension  courses.  Social  economy  is 
represented  by  new  courses  on  the  law  of  labor  relations  and  on  social 
security  taxation.  Many  lawyers  and  businessmen  will  be  gratified  if  the 
University  continues  to  provide  courses  which  bear  upon  recent  legislation. 

Courses  for  men  in  industry  have  been  established  in  a  cooperative 
scheme  by  the  School  of  Engineering  and  University  Extension.  Informa- 
tion as  to  these  courses  has  been  spread  widely  to  a  selected  mailing  list 
of  several  thousand  professional  societies  and  the  alumni.  There  are  three 
types  of  courses:  (a)  those  given  through  University  Extension,  under- 
graduate in  their  general  nature,  practical  in  content,  and  generally  not 
for  degree  purposes;  (b)  those  marked  by  the  letter  u,  given  through 
University  Extension  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
engineering  and,  in  a  limited  way,  to  degrees  under  the  Graduate  Facul- 
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ties;  (c)  Engineering  School  courses  scheduled  for  late  afternoon  and 
evening  and  on  Saturday  morning,  publicized  as  part  of  the  Extension 
program.  The  number  of  students  last  year  was  fifty-eight;  this  year,  sixty- 
five.  These  courses  are  helpful  to  young  men,  pioneers  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession,  and  are  also  stimulating  in  the  contact  of  these  students 
with  the  instructing  staff.  In  like  manner  the  regular  students  of  the 
School  find  their  point  of  view  broader  because  of  association  with  stu- 
dents in  industry  from  outside.  Men  in  the  profession  who  have  already 
attained  success  are  impressed  by  the  service  which  Columbia  is  rendering 
their  profession. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  we  lose  this  year  the  able,  devoted 
interest  of  Professor  Lincoln  T.  Work  who  is  leaving  the  University  for 
service  in  his  profession.  He  has  done  much  to  build  up  the  phase  of  Uni- 
versity work  whereby  the  men  in  engineering  who  have  already  entered 
upon  their  chosen  profession  obtain  opportunity  for  continued  study  with 
educational  institutions  such  as  the  School  of  Engineering  at  Columbia. 

The  Department  of  Government  is  offering  an  appropriate  and  timely 
course  on  "Government  and  War."  We  shall  also  have  the  help  of  Pro- 
fessor Grayson  Kirk,  who  becomes  a  member  of  the  Department  in  the 
field  of  international  relations. 

History  has  shown  a  slight  loss  in  registration;  from  460  to  383.  The 
Department  is  giving  special  consideration  to  the  demands  of  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening  students.  We  need  the  help  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  Department  in  the  evening  courses.  Hitherto  our  students 
have  been  offered  a  general  survey  course  in  European  history  and  a 
corresponding  course  in  the  field  of  American  history,  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  give  the  latter.  In  the  new  year  greater  freedom 
will  be  given  as  to  European  history,  and  the  program  will  be  so  arranged 
that  a  full  semester  course  will  be  offered  on  Europe  since  191 4.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  choices,  this  Winter  Session  course  on  Europe  will  consider 
the  needs  and  inclinations  of  students  desirous  of  learning  the  back- 
ground of  the  present  calamity  of  war. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  finds  in  University  Extension  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  training  courses  for  the  general  student  and  special 
courses  in  specialized  subjects  and  fields.  Many  students  wish  to  go  into 
applied  and  clinical  psychology,  and  the  desires  of  these  students  are  met 
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through  the  professional  courses  in  University  Extension.  In  general 
psychology  we  have  given  as  many  as  seven  sections.  We  should  now 
supply  sections  in  this  subject  which  have  a  cultural  and  social  value  as 
well  as  those  of  a  preliminary  or  preparatory  character. 

On  account  of  the  war  and  the  general  international  situation,  includ- 
ing the  relationship  with  countries  of  South  America,  we  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  effect  upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  registration  of  the 
classes  in  modern  languages  (French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish)  of 
this  year,  the  first  of  the  war  which  began  in  September,  1939.  German 
shows  a  decrease  in  students  from  162  to  130  in  the  Spring  Session;  French 
reports  a  gain  of  twenty-four  for  the  year  1939-40;  while  Spanish  indi- 
cates a  loss  of  forty-one  students  for  the  year.  Italian  records  an  increase 
of  three  in  the  Winter  Session  and  of  six  in  the  Spring  Session.  The  De- 
partment of  German  definitely  asserts  that  the  war  is  the  cause  of  the  loss 
in  that  department.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  explain  the  loss  in  Spanish 
in  1939-40  whereas  in  the  year  just  opening  there  is  an  extraordinary 
registration.  Of  the  four  languages,  German  reports  a  lack  of  interest 
verging  on  actual  dislike  and  antipathy  for  the  language  as  a  subject  of 
study.  We  are  gratified  to  learn,  however,  that  the  standing  and  ability  of 
the  instructing  force  in  German  are  very  marked,  especially  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  employ  many  young  men  and  women  for  a  period  of  two  years 
as  teaching  Fellows.  These  are  known  for  their  intelligence,  linguistic 
ability,  and  eagerness  to  use  the  best  teaching  methods. 

The  representative  in  French  also  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  and  records  the  interest  in  a  weekly  tea  and  a  lunch  and  con- 
versation hour  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Maison  Franchise  as  a  social 
center.  University  Extension  has  always  been  known  as  favoring  a  tech- 
nique which  demands  the  actual  use  of  the  language. 

The  representative  in  Spanish  laments  with  his  German  colleague  the 
general  attack  upon  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  country  in  the  past 
four  or  five  years. 

The  departmental  representative  took  part  in  November,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  in  a  meeting  of  specialists  to  study  various 
problems  relating  to  inter-American  education.  The  chief  topics  of  dis- 
cussion were  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students,  the  evaluation 
of  educational  credentials  from  various  countries,  and  the  publication  of 
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learned  journals  and  similar  topics.  Two  new  courses  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  literature  of  Spanish  America  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of 
the  language  sufficient  for  conversation  in  traveling. 

The  representative  in  Italian  states  that  students  are  stronger  intellec- 
tually and  display  a  deeper  interest  in  the  study  of  the  literature,  history, 
and  geography  as  well  as  the  language  of  Italy.  Here  again  a  special 
course  is  offered  for  the  coming  year  which  is  intended  to  improve  the 
ability  of  the  undergraduate  students  in  the  use  of  Italian  in  writing  and 
speaking.  We  should  mention  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Generoso  Pope,  the 
Italian  publisher,  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  this  department  a  fund  for 
students  of  high  standing  who  need  aid  in  payment  of  their  tuition  fees. 
The  Crocchio  Goliardico,  the  students'  social  organization,  supplements 
the  money  furnished  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Pope. 

We  lament  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  number  of  our  students  and  on 
the  courses  in  modern  languages.  Nevertheless,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  able  to  strengthen  the  teaching  ability  and  interest  of 
the  staff  members,  some  of  whom  probably  would  not  have  come  to  us 
were  the  circumstances  different.  Thus  we  have  accepted  as  part-time 
instructors  in  Spanish  Reginald  F.  Brown,  a  British  scholar  sent  to  us 
by  leading  Hispanists  of  the  University  of  Liverpool;  Francisco  Garcia 
Lorca,  a  former  member  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Granada;  and 
Dr.  Luis  Santullano,  a  scholar  of  distinction  temporarily  in  this  country. 

We  notice  a  tendency  to  improvement  in  the  caliber  of  our  students 
in  general.  Beyond  this  we  find  also  an  interest  in  selecting  more  and 
more  the  advanced  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  English,  and 
engineering.  It  might  be  well  for  the  departments  to  examine  more 
thoroughly  the  question  as  to  whether  they  are  offering  the  courses  that 
are  needed  in  view  of  constantly  changing  conditions.  For  example,  by  in- 
serting an  evening  section  in  economic  geography  and  evening  sections 
in  the  mathematics  of  finance  we  have  strengthened  the  academic  side 
of  the  accounting  program. 

The  adjustment  in  the  system  of  fees  has  caused  the  hitherto  constant 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  to  disappear.  We  are  continually  impressed, 
however,  with  the  need  of  grants-in-aid  for  our  students.  Interest  is  shown 
by  large  business  houses  in  helping  their  employees  who  are  endeavoring 
to  increase  their  usefulness  for  their  employers  by  means  of  the  education 
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obtained  through  evening  study.  It  is  this  disposition  which  we  desire  to 
strengthen,  and  since  these  young  persons  often  need  financial  assistance 
we  welcome  funds  to  be  used  as  grants-in-aid  given  by  business  houses  or 
individuals  who  find  in  this  a  splendid  opportunity  for  high-class 
beneficence. 

In  the  division  of  extramural  courses  the  number  of  students  enrolled — 
exclusive  of  Teachers  College — was  424  in  1935-36;  458  in  1936-37;  382  in 
1937-38;  463  in  1938-39;  and  132  in  1939-40.  In  Newark,  where  we  have 
an  established  center,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  numbers  and 
1939-40  shows  a  considerable  decrease.  Various  reasons  exist  for  the  de- 
cline, first  of  which  is  the  higher  fees  which  we  have  maintained  and 
the  greater  number  of  courses  made  available  by  other  institutions  in  the 
localities  where  our  centers  are  located.  Hence  in  Newark  and  the  vicinity 
extension  courses  with  liberal  credit  allowance  have  been  organized  by 
such  institutions  as  Rutgers  University,  Seton  Hall  College,  Upsala  Col- 
lege, and  Newark  University.  The  fees  in  all  cases  are  less  than  our  own. 
A  number  of  adult  education  centers  have  been  established  in  this  section 
of  New  Jersey  which  are  operated  on  a  very  economical  plan  as  commu- 
nity enterprises,  e.g.,  the  Westfield  Adult  School,  a  cooperative  com- 
munity scheme.  The  fees  are  set  mainly  at  three  dollars  per  course.  These 
courses  are  not  academic  in  character  but  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  higher  fees  and  do  not  desire  academic  recognition. 

For  the  past  two  years  University  Extension  has  been  conducting  as 
an  experiment  a  form  of  correspondence  study  which  we  have  styled 
Guidance  Courses.  This  differed  decidedly  from  Home  Study,  which  we 
found  advisable  to  withdraw.  The  peculiar  features  were  these:  first,  no 
method  of  advertising  was  followed  and  only  students  requesting  aid 
were  considered;  second,  students  undertaking  the  courses  were  required 
to  complete  them  within  the  limits  of  the  term  or  session,  as  in  residence 
programs,  and  no  extensions  were  granted;  third,  the  fees  were  paid  at 
the  time  of  registration,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  payment  by  in- 
stallments; fourth,  the  courses  were  parallel  in  time  and  content  to  those 
in  residence. 

Thirty-nine  students  registered  in  Guidance  Courses  in  the  Winter 
Session  of  the  past  year  and  fifty-five  in  the  Spring  Session.  The  instructors 
and  students  expressed  themselves  as  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results, 
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and  we  continue  to  receive  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  applications  a 
year  for  some  form  of  correspondence  study.  Nevertheless,  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  decided  not  to  continue  Guidance  Courses,  feeling  that  the 
University  should  not  maintain  correspondence  courses  of  any  character. 

University  Extension  has  for  many  years  given  dignity  and  standing 
to  the  nonacademic  subjects,  stenography  and  typewriting,  which  are 
useful  supplements  for  women  to  a  college  course  or  secretarial  training. 
We  offer  a  certificate  to  those  who  give  two  years  to  a  curriculum  which 
includes  in  its  scope  appropriate  academic  subjects  in  addition  to  ste- 
nography and  typewriting.  Recently  this  secretarial  training  has  been 
strengthened  by  spreading  stenography  and  typewriting  over  the  two 
years.  This  avoids  the  pressure  to  hasten  the  practical  training  of  the  secre- 
tarial curriculum. 

In  closing  may  I  call  attention  to  the  interesting  reports  by  Dr.  Russell 
Potter,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Study.  The  fine  service  of  the  Director  of  these  two  branches  of 
University  Extension  is  deeply  appreciated. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


James  C.  Egbert, 
Director 


June  50, 1940 


INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 

Sir: 

The  Institute  season  opened  on  October  16  with  an  address  by  Vincent 
Sheean  on  "Europe  Today  and  Tomorrow."  President  Butler  presided.  It 
closed  on  May  6  with  the  last  of  a  special  series  devoted  to  the  war  in 
Europe,  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 
During  the  season  individual  members  numbered  2,383;  the  total  of  all 
events  offered  was  182;  the  total  attendance  at  all  events  was  111,754;  the 
average  attendance  at  all  regular  program  events  was  754. 

The  season  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  Institute.  Never  has  the  inadequacy  of  McMillin  Academic 
Theater  been  more  keenly  felt;  never  has  the  urgent  need  for  an  audi- 
torium suitable  in  size  and  in  design  to  the  needs  of  a  great  university 
situated  in  a  great  metropolis  been  more  apparent.  More-than-capacity 
audiences  greeted  seventeen  speakers;  near-capacity,  on  eleven  other  oc- 
casions. Even  with  the  stage  crowded  with  chairs,  it  was  many  times 
found  impossible  to  seat  members.  Four  speakers  were  asked  to  repeat 
their  lectures  (Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  Mau- 
rice Hindus,  and  Eve  Curie),  a  device  which  enabled  us  to  meet  our 
obligations  to  our  subscribers  but  which  added  some  two  thousand  dol- 
lars to  our  operating  expenses.  Once  again  I  am  compelled  to  report  that 
until  an  adequate  auditorium  is  provided  the  Institute  will  be  unable  to 
perform  its  full  service  to  the  University  and  to  the  community;  until  that 
time  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  half  measures  that  bring 
only  half  success. 

Because  of  the  unusual  demands  made  upon  the  entire  Institute  staff 
by  the  exigencies  of  this  busy  season,  you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to 
include  here  an  expression  of  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  many  valu- 
able services  rendered  by  all  members  of  the  staff.  I  wish  to  mention  in 
particular  their  loyalty  to  the  institution,  their  energy  and  cheerful  devo- 
tion to  the  job  in  hand,  their  skillful  solution  of  a  thousand  and  one 
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irking  problems  and  difficult  situations,  their  patience  and  good-natured 
acceptance  of  long  hours  and  unexpected  chores.  Without  the  help  and 
support  of  the  following,  the  season  would  have  been  a  nightmare  to 
look  back  upon,  instead  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  it  really 
is:  Miss  Anne  Fielding,  executive  secretary;  Mrs.  Ruby  Hunter,  cashier; 
Miss  Ethel  Fielding,  in  charge  of  our  box  office;  and  Donald  McLaren, 
house  manager. 

The  large  subscription  enrollment  (the  greatest  since  1933-34)  and,  in 
general,  the  success  of  this  season  are  due,  I  think,  to  a  number  of  factors. 
In  the  first  place,  the  program  as  a  whole  was  more  coherently  organized. 
Monday  evenings  were  devoted  to  "International  Affairs";  Tuesdays,  to 
"Books  and  Theater";  Thursdays,  to  "Life  in  Our  U.  S.  A.";  Fridays, 
to  "Travel  and  Adventure."  New  York  is  a  town  where  people  plan  their 
evenings  far  in  advance,  so  that  announcing  a  scattered  series  is  a  good 
deal  like  firing  a  blunderbuss. 

The  subject  upon  which  the  greatest  interest  was  centered  throughout 
the  season  was,  as  was  expected,  the  international  situation.  The  startling 
success  of  the  Nazi  Blitzkrieg  in  Poland  brought  home  to  a  large  number 
of  American  citizens  the  fact  that  here  was  a  new  force  in  world  affairs,  a 
power  that  had  been  developing  the  formidable  and  ruthless  strength  of 
a  giant  while  the  guardians  of  democracies  slept  or  made  polite  speeches 
to  each  other. 

To  meet  this  interest  a  series  of  twenty  Monday  evening  meetings  was 
planned  and  announced  under  the  general  heading  of  "Human  Nature 
and  World  Affairs,"  the  aim  of  the  series  being  to  interpret  world  events 
in  terms  of  human  life  and  human  living;  to  approach  the  terribly  com- 
plicated problems  of  international  affairs  and  international  relationships 
from  the  standpoint  of  intelligent,  sympathetic  citizens  who  count  them- 
selves extremely  privileged  to  be  members  of  a  State  where  freedom  of 
speech,  of  thought,  of  conscience,  are  still  realities. 

This  series  brought  to  Morningside  Heights  as  speakers  a  group  of 
diplomats,  scholars,  and  journalists  of  wide  experience,  international 
reputation,  and  unquestioned  integrity.  Nowhere  else  in  this  country 
was  there  presented  a  series  so  comprehensive  and  so  varied  as  this: 
Vincent  Sheean,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Alfred  Duff  Cooper,  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
Maurice  Hindus,  Louis  Fischer,  Pierre  DeLanux,  Professor  Julian  Hux- 
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ley,  Countess  Judith  Listowel,  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  Emil  Lengyel,  the 
Hon.  Hugh  Gibson,  Baron  Heyno  von  Munchhausen,  H.  V.  Kaltenborn, 
and  others. 

Some  idea  of  the  intense  interest  that  developed  in  this  series  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  average  Monday  attendance  was  1,150,  as 
compared  with  the  average  attendance  for  the  other  four  evenings  in  the 
week,  661.  Some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  audience  which  assembled  for 
these  discussions  may  be  gained  from  the  following  comments  offered  by 
men  who  faced  this  audience  from  the  platform : 

It  is  always  a  challenge  and  a  privilege  to  address  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  has  one  of  the  most  distinguished  audiences  in  the  country — 
distinguished  for  its  mental  alertness,  its  inordinate  curiosity  about  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  its  far-reaching  open-mindedness,  its  polite  unwillingness  to 
tolerate  cant,  its  fearless  interest  in  new  ideas,  and  its  capacity  for  concentrated 
listening. — Maurice  Hindus 

The  Columbia  Institute  audience  is  one  of  the  most  balanced — as  regards  sex, 
age,  and  taste;  intelligent — in  the  quality  of  its  questions;  and  sympathetic — 
in  the  courteous  friendliness  of  its  response  to  a  speaker,  that  I  have  known 
anywhere,  any  time.  I  bow  to  it  in  admiration  and  appreciation. — H.  V. 
Kaltenborn 

If  ever  a  group  was  organized  which,  no  matter  how  strongly  it  may  feel 
about  a  subject,  insists  on  knowing  how  that  same  subject  looks  to  other  eyes, 
it  is  the  audience  at  the  Columbia  University  Institute.  In  a  world  too  full  of 
intolerance,  misunderstanding,  and  sham,  I  feel  that  there  is  no  higher  com- 
pliment which  could  be  paid  to  thinking  human  beings.  There  ought  to  be 
more  and  bigger  groups  like  it. — Baron  Heyno  von  Munchhausen 

Back  of  this  last  letter  is  a  story  of  such  interest  and  importance  that  it 
deserves  chronicling  here  in  the  record.  Briefly  it  is  this :  Early  last  autumn 
a  prominent  New  York  lecture  manager  sent  out  a  round  robin  to  a 
thousand  program  chairmen  asking  them  if  they  would  care  to  present 
the  European  situation  from  the  German  point  of  view,  giving  Munc- 
hausen's record  and  credentials  and  offering  to  book  him  for  a  lecture  or 
a  debate.  (Munchhausen,  I  should  say  here,  is  a  citizen  of  the  Third 
Reich,  although  he  has  never  been  a  member  of  the  Nazi  party;  his  cre- 
dentials were,  of  course,  in  order.) 

I  personally  saw  and  read  nearly  two  hundred  replies  to  this  round 
robin.  I  was  startled,  shocked,  and  made  ashamed  by  the  violence  with 
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which  the  majority  of  them  rejected  the  offer;  I  was  chilled  by  the  tepid 
indifference  with  which  others  refused  to  give  the  man  a  hearing;  I  was 
angered  by  the  glib  subservience  to  "local  sentiment,"  and  by  the  calcu- 
lating fear  with  which  the  writers  evidently  regarded  their  respective 
memberships. 

Good  heavens,  I  thought,  the  writers  of  these  letters  are  supposed  to  be 
leaders  in  their  communities!  They  are  chairmen  and  directors  of  forumsr 
discussion  groups,  lecture  series  that  are  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
ideal  of  open  debate  and  free  discussion.  But  do  they  really  lead?  Or  are 
they  not  led?  Are  they  helping  to  form  an  intelligent  body  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  or  are  they  craftily  studying  their  social  wind- 
and-tide  charts  and  setting  their  sails  accordingly?  What  has  the  Amer- 
ican platform  come  to?  And  if  it  is  thus  lacking  in  courage  and  in  faiths 
what  will  it  be  like  when  the  storm  really  breaks? 

I  decided  to  ask  the  Institute  audience  if  they  wanted  to  hear  Baron 
Heyno  von  Munchhausen.  I  did  this  by  means  of  a  ballot  which  pointed 
out  that  we  were  hearing  this  season  discussions  of  the  European  situation 
from  British,  French,  American,  Polish,  and  Czechoslovakian  points  of 
view;  stated  the  proposed  speaker's  credentials;  and  asked  them  to  vote 
simply  "Yes"  or  "No."  The  vote  was  918  "Yes,"  and  only  62  "No." 

Baron  von  Munchhausen  spoke  on  the  Institute  program  on  Monday 
evening,  December  4.  This  was  his  first  appearance  before  any  sizable 
audience  in  this  country.  His  subject  was  "Europe — A  German  Point  of 
View."  His  audience  numbered  1,424,  and  following  his  lecture,  which 
was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  and  concentration,  there  developed  a 
question  period  which  displayed  the  mental  qualities  and  temper  of  the 
audience:  they  plied  him  with  sharp,  penetrating  questions,  questions 
that  showed  plainly  that  while  they  were  not  convinced  by  his  arguments 
and  facts,  they  respected  his  right  to  those  arguments  and  opinions.  One 
thought  again  of  the  oft-quoted  saying  of  Voltaire  to  Helvetius :  "  I  dis- 
approve of  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to 
say  it." 

This  series  of  twenty  Monday  evenings  was  concluded  on  April  8,  but 
the  European  war  was  really  only  beginning.  Foreseeing  an  unusual 
public  interest  in  public  discussion  of  this  situation,  we  were  able  to  plan 
an  extension  of  the  series.  To  do  this  I  enlisted  the  interest  and  coopera- 
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tion  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  and  together  we  offered  our  mem- 
berships a  special  series  of  four  Monday  evenings  devoted  to  well-balanced 
and  well-informed  discussions  of  "The  War  in  Europe."  The  subjects  for 
these  four  evenings  were  arranged  as  follows:  (1)  "How  the  Allies  Pro- 
pose to  Win  the  War";  (2)  "How  Germany  Proposes  to  Win  the  War"; 
(3)  "The  Enigma  of  Russia";  and  (4)  "Where  Does  the  United  States 
Stand?" 

President  Butler  spoke  briefly  at  the  opening  session,  and  General 
Frank  Ross  McCoy,  president  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  at  the 
last.  The  pattern  adopted  for  these  discussions  was  that  of  a  series  of 
panels,  the  chief  speaker  each  evening  being  a  member  of  the  permanent 
research  staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  In  addition  there  were 
two  other  speakers,  whose  time,  of  course,  had  to  be  very  much  limited. 
Audience  participation  in  these  meetings  was  consistently  eager  and  well 
informed;  indeed,  on  each  evening  it  was  necessary  to  say  our  good 
nights  in  the  midst  of  questions  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  question 
period. 

No  effort  was  made  to  obtain  city-wide  publicity  for  this  series,  since  it 
was  our  desire  to  have  a  homogeneous  and  compact  audience  interested 
in  significant  and  informed  discussion  of  ideas  rather  than  a  large  crowd 
composed  of  those  persons  plus  a  certain  number  of  the  merely  curious 
and  of  seekers  after  novelty  and  news.  As  a  result,  the  audiences  were 
made  up  almost  100  percent  of  our  own  members,  past  and  present,  and 
of  members  of  the  academic  community. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Institute  furnished 
approximately  95  percent  of  the  audience,  through  its  own  office  lists  and 
its  many  points  of  contact  in  the  various  faculties.  Total  subscribers  num- 
bered 434,  and  the  average  attendance  was  520. 

Many  expressions  of  enthusiastic  approval  were  made  by  members  of 
the  audience  as  the  series  drew  to  a  close,  and  not  a  few  requests  for  its 
continuance  through  June  were  received.  It  is  felt  that  the  undertaking 
was  very  much  worth  while.  It  added  a  new  and  important  incident  to  an 
already  crowded  year  and  so  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  our 
members,  and  it  brought  the  Institute  into  contact  with  an  important 
outside  group,  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  Our  special  thanks  are  due 
Miss  Frances  Pratt,  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  for  her  cooperation 
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and  initiative  in  arranging  four  excellent  panels  of  interesting  speakers. 

So  much  attention  has  already  been  paid  in  this  report  to  our  interest 
in  international  affairs  that  one  might  suppose  that  our  sole  interest  lay 
there.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  some  of  our  largest  attendances 
were  on  evenings  other  than  Monday. 

The  Thursday  evening  series,  "Life  in  Our  U.  S.  A.,"  for  example,  also 
proved  to  be  extremely  popular  and  drew  record  audiences  for  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Alexander  Woollcott,  George 
Sokolsky,  and  Max  Eastman. 

Similarly,  the  Tuesday  evening  series  on  "Books  and  Theater"  attracted 
audiences  that  varied  greatly  in  numbers  but  never  in  the  degree  of  inter- 
est. Several  platform  discoveries  were  made  during  the  course  of  this 
series :  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings;  Pietro  Di  Donato,  author  of  Christ  in 
Concrete;  and  Richard  Wright,  author  of  the  terrifying  and  moving 
novel  of  Negro  life  in  Chicago,  Native  Son.  Other  speakers  included 
Fulton  Oursler,  Eve  Curie,  Oliver  St.  John  Gogarty,  Harry  Hansen,  John 
Mason  Brown,  Marc  Blitzstein,  Channing  Pollock,  Mary  Ellen  Chase, 
Rachel  Crothers,  and  Klaus  Mann. 

Friday  evenings  throughout  the  season  were  devoted  to  illustrated 
lectures,  "Far  Places  and  Adventure  Trails."  In  this  series  were  presented 
such  scientists,  travelers,  and  adventurers  as  William  Beebe,  Armand 
Denis,  Julien  Bryan,  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  James  Sawders,  Dwight  Long, 
Branson  DeCou,  Edwin  Way  Teale,  Earl  Schenck,  and  others. 

In  presenting  the  illustrated  travel  and  science  lecture — a  type  that  has 
always  been  popular  with  American  audiences — we  are  again  terribly 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  auditorium.  The  University  has 
very  generously  equipped  McMillin  with  splendid  projection  facilities 
(stereopticon,  superb  Simplex-RCA  35  mm.  sound  equipment,  and  now 
standard  Bell  &  Howell  16  mm.  sound  projection),  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  sight  lines  in  the  auditorium  are  not  good,  and  the  person  who  is 
seated  at  the  extreme  side  or  in  the  rear  of  the  balcony  has  a  most  unsatis- 
factory view  of  the  screen. 

This  is  bad  enough  for  the  Institute  audience,  naturally  enough,  since 
it  means  that  we  simply  cannot  build  up  a  large  specialized  subscription 
membership  for  this  type  of  lecture — we  haven't  the  seats.  But  it  also  pre- 
vents the  Institute  from  being  of  greater  service  to  the  University  and  to 
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the  student  body  in  that  it  compels  us  not  to  stimulate  any  student  interest 
in  lectures  dealing  pictorially  with  the  various  lands  of  our  modern  world 
and  with  the  people  who  live  in  them.  Columbia  University,  in  its  dif- 
ferent branches  on  Morningside  Heights,  has  hundreds  of  students  in 
geology  and  geography,  biology  and  zoology,  anthropology,  transporta- 
tion, political  science,  international  law,  etc.  All  of  these  students  would 
be  given  new  interest  and  insight  into  their  subjects  by  seeing  authentic 
and  timely  pictures,  both  motion  and  still,  of  lands  and  peoples  and 
things  which  they  are  studying  in  their  classrooms  and  libraries  and  by 
hearing  discussions  by  men  who  have  traveled  to  those  lands  and  who 
have  taken  pictures — professional  news  cameramen  like  Rey  Scott,  Nor- 
man Alley,  A.  T.  Hull;  experienced  travelers  and  trained  observers  like 
James  Sawders,  Nicol  Smith,  Julien  Bryan,  Armand  Denis;  scientists  and 
explorers  like  William  Beebe,  Captain  Bob  Bartlett,  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins; 
such  naturalists  as  Howard  Cleaves,  Wendell  Chapman,  Cleveland  Grant, 
Edwin  Way  Teale. 

These  men  are  not  scholars,  perhaps,  and  most  of  them  would  be  lost 
in  a  college  classroom.  But  they  do  have  something  to  offer  the  modern 
student,  something  that  is  vital  and  new  and  pertinent,  and  I  think  that 
we  should  be  using  them  to  supplement  the  excellent  instruction  that 
students  on  Morningside  Heights  are  getting  in  their  regular  courses. 

In  fact,  I  think  we  should  be  using  more  pictures  in  all  branches  of  our 
work  in  the  University.  The  modern  world  is  a  picture  world,  and  the 
great  majority  of  these  pictures  are  photographs.  Take  but  one  example: 
Life  magazine  appears  weekly  in  an  edition  of  3,000,000  copies.  A  recent 
objective  reader-survey  indicates,  according  to  a  report  made  public  by 
one  of  the  magazine's  editors,  that  each  copy  is  seen  by  something  more 
that  eight  persons.  This  gives  Life  a.  "circulation"  of  nearly  twenty-five 
million  a  week.  What  an  audience  that  is  to  reach  weekly!  And  in  the 
field  of  adult  education,  what  a  tremendously  valuable  tool  such  a  publi- 
cation could  be!  (Commercially  edited  and  published  as  it  is,  Life  is  most 
effective;  and  its  potential  power  as  an  instrument  of  propaganda  is 
almost  terrifying.) 

College  professors  are  notoriously  timid  folk,  and  since  the  time  of 
Abelard  (if  not,  indeed,  that  of  Socrates)  they  have  been  happy  to  live 
remote  and  aloof,  each  keeping  faithfully  and  laboriously  abreast  of  de- 
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velopments  in  his  own  particular  field  and  blissfully  ignoring  the  rest  of 
mankind  or  regarding  them  as  lesser  specimens  of  life  in  this  our  simian 
world.  To  be  sure,  this  attitude  in  changing,  and  since  1933  the  rate  of 
change  has  been  speeded  up  a  hundred  times.  We  inhabitants  of  the  aca- 
demic world  have  at  last  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  desperate  fight- 
ing in  the  street  right  outside  our  door  and  to  the  realization  that  the  next 
bomb  may  fall  upon  our  own  house.  We  in  this  country  have  viewed  with 
alarm  the  fate  of  scholars  and  scientists  and  teachers  in  the  totalitarian 
states.  Now,  in  the  spring  of  1940,  we  watch  the  destruction  spread,  like 
the  consuming  and  relentless  plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages,  across  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  Holland  and  Belgium,  until  it  threatens  the  very 
citadels  of  democratic  culture  in  western  Europe,  France  and  England. 
We  look  at  each  other  with  horror  and  astonishment  in  our  eyes  and  ask : 
"Will  it  be  our  turn  next?" 

Before  closing  this  report  I  must  make  some  brief  mention  of  certain 
other  series  and  activities : 

The  Institute  Concert  Series,  the  twelfth  consecutive  series  of  six  con- 
certs by  outstanding  artists  of  the  world,  was  continued.  In  the  series  this 
past  season  the  Institute  presented  Roland  Hayes,  Don  Cossacks  Russian 
Chorus,  Lily  Pons,  Dorothy  Maynor,  Heifetz,  and  Simon  Barer.  Here, 
too,  attendances  were  well  above  those  of  past  seasons,  with  completely 
sold-out  houses  for  five  of  the  six  events,  three  of  them  selling  a  consider- 
able number  of  stage  seats  and  standing  room. 

The  Dance  Series  this  season  presented  Argentinita  and  her  Spanish 
Ensemble;  Carmalita  Maracci  and  assisting  dancers;  Sai  Shoki,  Korean 
dancer;  and  Agnes  De  Mille,  assisted  by  Joseph  Anthony.  Artistically 
this  series  was  fully  as  satisfactory  as  the  Concert  Series,  but  here  again 
we  are  handicapped  by  the  limitations  of  McMillin  Theater.  The  audito- 
rium is  even  less  suitable  for  dance  programs  than  for  pictures,  since  not 
only  the  seats  at  the  sides  must  be  counted  out,  but  also  seats  in  the  rear 
because  of  the  insufficient  rise  of  the  floor  level  in  both  orchestra  and 
balcony. 

The  Children's  Theater  continues  to  draw  large  and  lively  audiences 
to  its  marionette  plays  for  children.  Five  plays  were  presented  in  the 
autumn  series;  four  in  the  spring.  This  side  activity  of  the  Institute  is 
really  one  of  considerable  value  since  it  is  the  only  theater  in  all  of  New 
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York  City  designed  for  little  children.  Parents,  we  find,  are  as  eager  to 
bring  their  children  to  these  performances  as  the  children  are  to  see  them. 
The  list  of  plays  this  year  included  Pinocchio  (given  once  in  each  series), 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  The  Three  Sisters,  Winnie-the-Pooh,  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,  Peter  Rabbit's  Picnic,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  Snow  White. 

Cooperative  lectures  were  arranged  for  and  with  seventeen  depart- 
ments or  groups  within  the  University,  expenses  for  these  being  shared 
by  the  Secretary's  Office  and  the  Institute. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Russell  Potter, 
Director,  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
June  30,  1940 


DIVISION  OF  MOTION  PICTURE  STUDY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Division  of 
Motion  Picture  Study  for  the  year  1939-40. 

The  year  was  a  very  quiet  one,  as  I  indicated  in  my  last  report  that  it 
would  be.  We  have  been  simply  marking  time;  and  I  am  afraid  that  we 
shall  have  to  mark  time  next  year,  holding  ourselves  in  readiness  to  move 
forward  if/as/ when  conditions  permit. 

The  Division  was  able  to  render  considerable  service  to  the  University 
by  acting  as  a  clearinghouse  for  inquiries  about  courses  of  study  in  motion 
pictures  and  by  arranging  a  number  of  screenings  and  special  exhibitions 
for  interested  departments  and  student  groups.  We  also  acted  as  an  infor- 
mal advisory  service,  making  suggestions  for  programs,  informing  indi- 
viduals and  departments  where  and  how  certain  films  could  be  secured. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Film  Library  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
the  special  course  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  the  motion  picture 
which  was  first  offered  three  years  ago  was  continued  successfully.  This 
course,  so  ably  conducted  by  Miss  Iris  Barry  and  Mr.  John  Abbott,  curator 
and  director  of  the  Film  Library,  is  not  only  the  first  full  and  comprehen- 
sive course  of  its  kind  ever  offered  in  the  world,  it  remains  the  best.  This 
assertion  can  be  made  quite  objectively  and  without  fear  of  contradiction 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Film  Library  has  a  great  wealth  of  illustra- 
tive material  to  draw  on  right  in  its  own  archives. 

On  ten  Wednesday  evenings  throughout  the  year  the  Division,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  as  a  part  of  the 
Institute's  regular  program,  offered  a  series  of  great  films  of  the  double 
decade  1915—35-  These  films  were  The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  The  Big  Parade, 
The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari;  Nanoo\  of  the  North,  It  Happened  One 
Night,  The  Informer,  Fotemhin,  Anna  Christie,  and  Variety. 

They  were  selected  by  an  informal  jury  consisting  of  myself  as  Director 
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of  the  Division  of  Motion  Picture  Study,  Wilton  A.  Barrett,  director  of 
the  National  Board  of  Motion  Picture  Review;  Miss  Iris  Barry,  curator 
of  the  Film  Library  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art;  Miss  Bette  Davis, 
actress;  William  James  Fadiman,  story  editor  for  M.G.M.;  James  Shelley 
Hamilton,  critic  and  reviewer;  Hal  Hode,  member  of  the  executive  staff 
of  Columbia  Pictures;  Paul  Muni,  actor;  Frank  Nugent,  film  critic; 
Terry  Ramsaye,  editor  of  the  Motion  Picture  Herald;  Gilbert  Seldes, 
author  of  The  Movies  Are  Made  in  America;  Spencer  Tracy,  actor;  King 
Vidor,  director;  and  Jacob  Wilk,  story  editor  for  Warner  Bros. 

These  films,  it  may  be  noted,  were  not  presented  as  "the  best,"  but 
simply  as  outstanding.  They  are  great  motion  pictures.  The  list  does  not 
represent  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  informal  jury 
that  voted.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  list  be  considered  complete,  for  we  were 
unable  to  secure  any  of  the  later  Chaplin  films  {The  Kid  and  The  Gold 
Rush  were  both  voted  in  by  the  jury). 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  it  was  decided  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  Divi- 
sion's activities  by  placing  the  Friday  evening  Institute  lectures  (all  illus- 
trated with  motion  pictures)  under  its  wing.  As  a  device  for  directing 
added  favorable  attention  to  the  Division,  this  plan  was  a  success;  finan- 
cially, however,  it  did  not  pay  its  own  way.  It  will  not  be  repeated  next 
year. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  motion  pictures,  a  full-credit  course 
was  offered  students  in  Columbia  College.  This  was  a  junior-senior 
elective,  registration  for  which  was  limited  to  fifteen  students.  It  was 
most  successfully  taught  by  Mr.  Duncan  Emrich,  instructor  in  the  De- 
partment of  English,  and,  needless  to  say,  there  were  more  applicants  for 
admission  than  there  were  places  available.  For  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  work  undertaken  by  this  class  and  the  results  achieved,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Emrich  in  the  spring  issue  of  the  Columbia 
University  Quarterly. 

In  the  motion  picture  field,  generally  speaking,  it  was  really  a  signifi- 
cant year.  With  such  productions  as  John  Ford's  Grapes  of  Wrath,  Lewis 
Milestone's  Of  Mice  and  Men,  Edward  G.  Robinson's  Dr.  Ehrlich  's  Magic 
Bullet,  and  Pare  Lorentz's  The  Fight  for  Life,  the  American  motion  pic- 
ture can  truly  be  said  to  have  come  of  age.  Picture  producers  continue  to 
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be  hamstrung,  however,  by  the  absurd  necessity  of  producing  for  double 
bills,  by  political  censorships,  by  their  own  timidity  and  lack  of  imagina- 
tion. But  perhaps  we  should  not  expect  the  swineherd  to  be  a  complete 
Prince  Charming  overnight! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Russell  Potter, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Motion  Picture  Study 
June  50,  1940 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1940. 

In  these  troubled  times  one  is  told  over  and  over  again  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  world-wide  revolution,  as  irrevocable  as  it  is  pervasive.  To  the 
popular  mind  "revolution"  means  violence  and  the  overturn  of  existing 
institutions.  At  the  moment  there  surely  is  violence  in  its  most  revolting 
physical  and  psychic  forms.  Equally  surely  there  has  been  widespread 
overturn  of  previously  existing  institutions.  The  violence  will  run  its 
course;  but  whether  the  overturn  is  merely  a  tide  that  will  ebb  or  a  cur- 
rent that  will  sweep  on  in  a  new  direction  is  a  question  that  will  not  be 
answered  in  this  generation.  Whatever  the  answer,  whether  that  of  the 
traditionalist  who  would  make  every  sacrifice  to  restore  or  preserve  the 
old,  or  that  of  the  extremist  of  the  left  who  would  welcome  radical  trans- 
formation of  communal  patterns,  or  that  of  intermediate  groups,  we  can- 
not avoid  the  conclusion  that  current  cataclysmic  happenings  are  part  of  a 
process  of  change  as  inevitable  as  it  is  disturbing.  Stability  is  an  illusion, 
particularly  under  the  spell  of  modern  technology  which  has  compressed 
distances  and  speeded  the  tempo  of  life  to  a  point  at  which  new  and  more 
effective  controls  must  be  devised  if  civilization  is  to  survive.  These  con- 
trols in  the  longer  run  are  not  likely  to  be  direct  and  conscious  political 
controls.  Prohibitions  and  mandates  of  the  political  sort  seldom  remain 
effective  very  far  beyond  the  comparatively  short  period  that  gives  them 
birth.  Deep-seated,  general  hopes  and  fears  are  the  soil  out  of  which 
spring  leaders  who  give  new  direction  to  social  and  economic  forces. 
These  hopes  and  fears  ebb  and  flow  with  changing  conditions  which 
never  remain  exactly,  or  perhaps  even  preponderantly,  the  same;  and  an 
accelerated  operative  pace  of  conditioning  influences  makes  harder  the 
devising  of  controls.  These  to  be  effective  must  be  genuinely  realistic, 
flexible,  and  grounded  in  knowledge  of  an  ever  increasingly  exploited 
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environment  as  well  as  of  consequently  shifting  human  behavior.  We 
must  know  more  than  we  do,  in  steadily  widening  circles,  with  cumula- 
tive effect  on  thought  and  action.  Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  is 
clearly  growing  apace,  but  we  have  been  slow  really  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  resulting  changes  in  our  surroundings  and  to  sequential  mass 
modes  of  thought  and  action.  We  must  learn  much  more  than  we  now 
effectively  know  about  group  behavior,  about  the  genesis  of  leadership, 
and  about  the  relationship  of  these  phenomena  to  the  conditions  that 
generate  them;  and  this  knowledge  must  be  ever  more  widely  and  more 
quickly  spread.  The  problem  is  fundamentally  one  of  research  and  edu- 
cation at  the  university  level;  and  as  such  it  should  command  all  of  the 
resources  of  dispassionate  scholars  with  every  technique  at  their  disposal 
and  with  complete  willingness  to  abandon  subservience  to  outworn 
dogmas.  Education  must  transcend  mere  pedantry;  knowledge  must 
transcend  mere  traditionalism.  Neither  the  old  nor  the  new  is  all  gold, 
nor  is  either  all  dross.  Wisdom  lies  in  reaching  true  distinctions,  and 
action  flowing  from  such  distinctions  is  the  road  to  freedom  and  a  more 
abundant  life.  Research  and  education  have  a  perennial  task. 

The  School  of  Business  is  a  small  cog  in  the  University's  educational 
mechanism;  but  its  central  function  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  divi- 
sion of  University  organization :  steadily  to  learn  more  about  its  field  of 
interest,  to  spread  its  knowledge  as  rapidly  and  widely  as  possible,  and  to 
relate  its  expanding  awareness  of  particular  conditions  and  tendencies 
to  other  spheres  of  thought  and  action  than  those  which  are  specifically 
its  own.  Legal  education  has  professedly  accepted  this  role.  Our  own 
School  of  Law  has  long  since  abandoned  exclusive  emphasis  on  pro- 
cedures and  rules  of  law  and  is  striking  out  in  directions  which  bring  its 
teaching  into  closer  conformity  with  social  and  economic  facts,  trends, 
and  needs.  Its  philosophy  recognizes  the  relativity  of  legal  institutions  and 
practices  as  well  as  their  changeful  quality. 

We  in  business  have  followed  the  same  appproach  to  our  educational 
problem.  We  recognize  that  a  high  degree  of  adaptability  of  techniques 
and  procedures  is  a  prime  test  of  their  fitness  as  workaday  tools  and 
guides  to  action.  Flexibility,  with  proper  margins  of  tolerance,  is  an  out- 
standing feature  of  resulting  educational  procedure  which  neutralizes 
fatuity  of  purpose  and  avoids  stereotypes  of  action  with  consequent  waste 
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both  of  effort  and  resources.  In  the  spirit  of  this  attitude  new  values  grow 
out  of  old  in  harmony  with  essential  continuities  and  with  the  mandates 
of  changing  situations.  A  dynamic  world  denies  fixity  and  status  in  any 
of  its  forms,  and  defeats  endeavors  that  run  counter  to  its  requirements. 
These  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize,  but  we  must  grope  our  way  to  a 
vision  of  what  lies  beyond  the  hills  of  change  if  we  would  not  remain  in 
the  valley  of  despond  and  failure.  In  this  conviction  the  members  of  our 
teaching  staff  have  carried  forward  their  work  with  skillful  energy  and 
patient  foresight.  Resulting  attitude  and  action  have  led  to  performance 
complementary  to  regularly  expected  fulfillment  of  academic  routine. 
Some  of  these  activities  and  their  products  call  for  special  mention. 

Professor  B.  Haggott  Beckhart  after  reorganizing  the  research  facilities 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank  has  taken  over  the  operation  of  research 
activities  with  a  staff  of  university-trained  assistants.  He  has  also  organ- 
ized and  conducted  business  conferences  with  local  groups  at  selected 
intervals  in  the  various  local  branches  of  the  Chase  Bank. 

Mr.  Rollin  F.  Bennett  has  conducted  research  dealing  with  cycles  in 
foreign  trade  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

Professor  Ralph  H.  Blanchard  edited  and  brought  out  four  new  vol- 
umes on  insurance  topics,  written  by  leaders  in  their  special  fields,  in  the 
McGraw-Hill  "Insurance  Series."  He  served  as  adviser  to  the  Committee 
on  Fire  Insurance  Rates  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  served  as  a  member  of  the  General  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Estimate  of  Cost  of  Automobile  Accident  Compensa- 
tion of  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society,  and  as  vice  president  in  charge  of 
the  insurance  division,  American  Management  Association.  In  the  last- 
named  capacity  he  conducted  special  conferences  of  the  division  in  New 
York  City  and  Atlantic  City,  in  December  and  May  respectively. 

Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  as  special  consultant  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  connection  with  its  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Study.  He  also  served  as  consultant  for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, as  a  member  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  Survey  of  Relations  between  the  Government  and  the  electric  light 
and  power  industry,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Exploratory  Committee  on 
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Research  in  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

Professor  Paul  F.  Brissenden  continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Consumers  League;  as  vice  chairman 
and  economic  adviser  with  the  Millinery  Stabilization  Commission,  Inc.; 
as  a  member,  representing  the  public,  of  the  industry  committee  for  the 
knitted  outer-wear  industry  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  as  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Tribunal 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association;  as  impartial  chairman  under 
the  collective  labor  agreement  between  the  Monmouth  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union;  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators  under  the  labor  agreement  between 
the  United  Shoe  Workers  Union  and  the  New  York  Shoe  Repairers 
Association.  He  also  served  as  ad  hoc  arbitrator  in  a  number  of  important 
labor  controversies. 

Professor  Thomas  W.  Byrnes  produced  a  book  on  Do  You  Want  to 
Become  an  Accountant?  in  the  vocational  series  published  by  F.  A.  Stokes 
and  Company  and  was  co-author  of  a  900-page  volume  on  Auditing 
Methodology  published  by  the  Ronald  Press  as  part  of  its  "University 
Accounting  Series." 

Professor  John  M.  Chapman  completed  his  research  project  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  commercial  banks  to  consumer  installment  financing  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  continued  to  serve  as  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  the  Bank  of  America. 

Professor  David  L.  Dodd,  in  collaboration  with  Benjamin  Graham  of 
our  staff,  completed  an  elaborate  revision  and  enlargement  of  their  highly 
significant  Security  Analysis,  a  book  which  has  given  a  new  trend  to 
thinking,  and  resulting  action,  in  the  field  with  which  it  deals. 

Professor  James  L.  Dohr  has  continued  to  act  as  sole  receiver  of  the 
New  York,  Westchester  and  Boston  Railway  Company  and  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants. 

Dr.  Eli  Ginzberg  wrote  several  review  essays  published  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  and  has  been  pursuing  three  research  projects:  (1) 
on  the  mobility  of  labor  in  the  Welsh  coal-mining  regions;  (2)  a  case 
study  of  unemployment  and  its  effects;  and  (3)  on  patterns  of  labor 
leadership. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Graham,  with  Professor  Dodd,  published  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  his  Security  Analysis  and  two  articles,  "A  Commodity 
Reservoir  for  War  and  Peace,"  in  Plan  Age,  and  "A  Program  for  Gold," 
in  Dynamic  America,  and  served  as  expert  witness  on  behalf  of  govern- 
mental jurisdictions  including  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Professor  Robert  M.  Haig  acted  this  year  as  in  the  past  as  adviser  to 
Governor  Lehman  in  the  formulation  of  the  budget  of  New  York  State, 
and  saw  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Tax  Association  on  the  Federal  Taxation  of  Corporations.  The  final 
product  is  a  report  of  131  printed  pages  which  has  excited  wide  comment. 

Professor  Howell  A.  Inghram  continued  to  supervise  the  accounting 
instruction  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  and  edited  the  report  of 
the  Columbia  University  Accounting  Institute  of  1940. 

Professor  Frederick  C.  Mills  continued  last  year's  active  collaboration 
with  various  research  groups,  including  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  and  is  serving  as  president  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  for  the  year  1940. 

Professor  O.  S.  Morgan,  as  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  National  Refugee  Service,  has  advised  that  organization  in  such 
matters  as  retraining  refugees,  the  selection  of  sites  for  colonies,  and  the 
placement  of  talented  refugees. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom  has  served  as  president  of  the  Limited  Price 
Variety  Stores  Association  and  of  the  New  York  Sales  Executives  Club; 
as  vice  president,  in  charge  of  business  education,  of  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  He  delivered  addresses  before  business  groups  in 
various  cities  as  well  as  before  the  Detroit  Economic  Club.  His  published 
articles  for  the  year  deal  with  marketing  topics  and  have  appeared  in  the 
Britannica  Boo\  of  the  Year,  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  History,  and 
in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Professor  John  E.  Orchard  published  an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  on 
"Japanese  Economic  Invasion  of  China."  His  long-continued  study  of  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Far  East  will  result  in  the  early  publication 
of  a  book  dealing  with  the  Chinese  section  of  his  study. 

Dr.  Herman  F.  Otte  has  continued  his  study  of  industrialization  in  the 
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South  with  particular  emphasis  on  two  industries,  pulp  and  paper,  iron 
and  steel. 

Dr.  Harlow  S.  Person  has  devoted  the  major  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
work  of  consulting  economist  with  the  Rural  Electrical  Administration, 
Washington.  He  has  given  numerous  lectures  before  various  groups. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  George  B.  Roberts  the  banking  seminar 
conducted  its  usual  highly  significant  series  of  lectures  and  discussions  on 
financial  topics.  A  list  of  the  speakers  with  topics  follows:  Professor 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Columbia  University,  "Money  and  Economic  Activ- 
ities"; Dr.  Max  Sokal,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Stock  Clearing 
Corporation  in  Vienna  and  executive  director  of  the  Austrian  Bankers 
Association,  "The  Economic  Situation  in  Central  Europe  at  the  Outbreak 
of  War";  Dr.  Oskar  Morgenstern,  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy,  Prince- 
ton University,  "Modes  of  Inflation";  Dr.  R.  J.  Saulnier,  Instructor  in 
Economics,  Columbia  University,  "Significant  Results  of  Studies  in  Con- 
sumer Installment  Financing";  Dr.  F.  A.  Lutz,  Instructor  in  Economics, 
Princeton  University,  "Saving  and  Investment,  and  the  Business  Cycle"; 
Mr.  D.  W.  Michener,  associate  director  of  research,  Chase  National  Bank, 
"Proposals  for  Capital-Credit  Banks";  Dr.  Henry  S.  Miller,  Instructor  in 
Social  Science,  Queens  College,  New  York,  "Price  and  Credit  Policies  of 
Fascist  Italy";  Mr.  Carl  W.  Hayden,  supervisor  of  the  Indian  branches 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  "The  Indian  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency System";  Mr.  C.  A.  Sienkiewicz,  assistant  vice  president,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  "The  Problem  of  Credit  and  Capital 
Requirements  by  Small  and  Medium-Sized  Business";  Mr.  Walter 
Lichtenstein,  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  and 
secretary  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council,  "The  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  Its  Place  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System";  Professor  R.  M.  Haig, 
McVickar  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia  University,  "The 
Problem  of  War  Finance";  Mr.  R.  McL.  Stewart,  vice  president,  Harri- 
man  Ripley  and  Company,  "The  Crisis  in  Investment  Banking";  Dr.  Leo 
Pasvolsky,  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  "Significant  Aspects 
of  the  Current  Foreign  Exchange  Situation";  Mr.  A.  J.  Hettinger,  Jr., 
vice  president,  General  American  Investors  Company,  Inc.,  "American 
Investment  Trusts:  Experience  and  Outlook";  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Gibson, 
economist,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  "Problems  Facing  Canadian  Banking"; 
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Mr.  David  Saperstein,  formerly  director  of  the  trading  and  exchange 
division  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  "Regulation  under 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission";  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Tebbutt, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Brown  University,  "Significant  Results 
of  a  Long-Term  Study  of  National  Bank  Failures." 

The  accounting  seminar  profited  by  the  contributions  of  outside 
speakers  as  follows:  Mr.  E.  E.  Naylor,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Ac- 
counts and  Deposits,  United  States  Treasury  Department,  "The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Present  Federal  Accounting  System  of  the  Government  and 
the  Operation  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  Created  by  the  Act  of 
June  10,  1921";  Dr.  Henry  W.  Sweeney,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  "Stabilized  Accounting";  Mr.  Norman  J.  Lenhart, 
Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  and  Montgomery,  "Extensions  of  Auditing  Pro- 
cedure"; Mr.  Francis  P.  Byerly,  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company, 
"Determination  of  Inventories  of  Last-in  First-out  Method  and  Related 
Problems";  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Schutte,  Arthur  Andersen  and  Company, 
"Federal  Income  Tax  Procedure." 

Our  special  course  in  controllership  benefited  by  the  contributions  of 
the  following  speakers :  Mr.  Frank  J.  Carr,  controller,  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  "Controllership  Practice  and  Problems  in  Manufactur- 
ing"; Mr.  Frank  W.  Rutherford,  assistant  secretary,  North  British  and 
Mercantile  Insurance  Company,  "Controllership  Practice  and  Problems 
in  Insurance";  Mr.  Francis  Brett,  vice  president  and  controller,  Niagara 
Hudson  Power  Company,  "Controllership  Practice  and  Problems  in 
Public  Utilities." 

Student  registration  was  thirty-five  less  than  during  the  academic  year 
1938—39,  which  recorded  the  highest  number  in  the  history  of  the  School. 
Registrants  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  further  declined  in  number  from 
224  to  183;  for  the  Master's  degree,  increased  over  last  year  from  235  to 
244;  and  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  declined  from  forty  to 
thirty-six.  The  number  of  special  or  unclassified  students  increased  from 
sixty-nine  to  seventy.  The  number  of  students  from  Columbia  College 
taking  courses  in  the  School  of  Business  fell  from  167  to  164. 

Residence  dispersion  of  students  showed  diminishing  range.  During 
1939—40,  70  percent  were  residents  of  New  York  State  as  against  65  per- 
cent for  the  academic  year  1938—39.  In  terms  of  previous  college  affiliation, 
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123  came  from  other  divisions  of  Columbia  University.  Their  distribution 
for  the  past  four  academic  years  is  shown  in  Table  1. 
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From  outside  institutions,  forty  students  came  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  nineteen  from  New  York  University;  seventeen  from 
Fordham  University;  sixteen  each  from  Harvard  University  and  from 
Hunter  College;  twelve  each  from  Brooklyn  College  and  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity; eight  each  from  Manhattan  College  and  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; seven  each  from  Michigan  University  and  from  St.  John's  College 
(Brooklyn)  ;  six  each  from  Dartmouth  College  and  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  five  each  from  Cornell  University,  from  Union  Univer- 
sity, from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  from  the  University  of 
Vienna;  four  each  from  the  University  of  California  and  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  three  each  from  Bucknell  University,  from  Con- 
necticut Junior  College,  from  Duke  University,  from  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity, from  the  College  of  New  Rochelle,  from  Ohio  State  University, 
from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  from  Syracuse  University,  from 
the  University  of  Texas,  from  Vassar  College,  from  the  University  of 
Vermont,  from  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and  from  Williams 
College.  Two  or  less  came  from  each  of  129  other  institutions  in  this 
country  and  from  outside  areas,  including  forty  students  from  thirty-one 
institutions  in  Australia,  Austria,1  Canada,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt,  England,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Philippine  Islands,  Poland,  Bolivia,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia. 

1  The  five  students,  referred  to  above,  from  the  University  of  Vienna  are  included. 
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The  Faculty  Committee  on  Employment,  through  its  secretary,  Anna 
D.  Hynd,  presents  a  report  of  activities  for  1939-40  which  shows  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  34  percent  in  the  number  of  requisitions  received 
from  employers,  35  percent  in  the  number  of  persons  called  for,  and  26 
percent  in  the  number  of  placements  effected. 

The  following  tables  show  the  reckoning  for  the  Class  of  1940,  together 
with  comparative  figures  for  each  year  since  1934. 

TABLE  2 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  GRADUATES 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF   I94O 

Percent  of 
Availables 

B.S.  candidates  graduated  1940 79 

Returning  for  graduate  study 4 

Not  available  for  other  reasons 3         7 

Total  available  for  placement 72 

Reported  employed  as  of  June  15, 1940 44         61 

Unemployed  or  not  reported 28        39 

M.S.  candidates  graduated  1940 77 

Not  available  for  placement 4 

Total  available  for  placement 73 

Reported  employed  as  of  June  15, 1940 45         62 

Unemployed  or  not  reported 28         38 

Total  graduated  1940 156 

Not  available  for  placement 11 

Total  available  for  placement 145 

Reported  employed  as  of  June  15, 1940 89        61 

Unemployed  or  not  reported 56"       39 

*  Of  the  56  graduates  unemployed  or  not  reported,  23  are  seeking  jobs  in  public  accounting  and 
because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  that  work  will  probably  not  be  hired  until  October. 
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TABLE  3 

PERCENTAGE  OF  CLASS  OF   I94O  EMPLOYED  AS  OF  JUNE   1 5,   I94O 

J934 38 

1935 47 

1936 51 

1937 7° 

1938 61 

J939 45 

1940 61 

A  tabular  summary  of  the  committee's  work  is  given  in  Table  4  and  is 
followed  by  analyses  of  registration  and  of  requisitions,  references,  and 
placements  in  Tables  5  and  6  respectively. 

TABLE  4 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  OF  THE  FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
JUNE   l6,   I939-JUNE   15,   I94O 

Percent  of 
Change 
Number         1938-39 
Registrations  (new) 

Students 197  — 17 

Alumni        102  +  16 

Total 299  —  9 

Requisitions 

Business  firms 124  -f~4° 

Educational  institutions 65  — |— 33 

Government  agencies n  -j-10 

Total 200  -(-34 

Persons  called  for  by 

Business  firms 176  ~f~5° 

Educational  institutions 71  +36 

Government  agencies 20  — 19 

Total 267  +35 
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Percent  of 
Change 
Number        1938-39 


References  to  openings 

Students 243 

Alumni        148 

Total 391 

Placements  made 

Students 71 

Alumni 36 

Total 107 


+33 
+32 

+32 


+3i 
+  16 

+26 


TABLE  5 


REGISTRATIONS  WITH  THE  FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT,   1939-40 


Number  of 
Field  Registrants 

Accounting 98 

Teaching 40 

Merchandising 27 

Secretarial 26 

Research  and  statistics 25 

Advertising 16 

Finance  and  banking 12 

Foreign  trade 9 

Sales  . 6 

Industrial  relations 6 

Transportation .  6 

Insurance 5 

Miscellaneous 23 

Total 299 


Percent  of 
Total 

32.8 

13.4 

9.0 

8.6 

8.3 

5-3 
4.0 

3-o 

2.0 

2.0 
2.0 
1.6 

8.0 


100.0 
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TABLE  6 

REQUISITIONS  RECEIVED  AND  REFERENCES  AND  PLACEMENTS  MADE  BY  THE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT,   I939-4O 


Requisitions 

References 

Placements 

Field 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Teaching     .... 

65 

32-5 

88 

22.6 

l3 

12. 1 

Accounting 

38 

19.0 

123 

3M 

27 

25.2 

Research  and  statistics 

20 

1 0.0 

37 

9.4 

9 

8.4 

Secretarial    .... 

l8 

9.0 

26 

6.7 

M 

13.0 

Merchandising 

II 

5-5 

22 

5-7 

4 

3.8 

Finance  and  banking  . 

10 

5.0 

J7 

4-3 

4 

3.8 

Training  groups 

10 

5.0 

31 

7.8 

20 

18.7 

Sales 

8 

4.0 

14 

3-5 

2 

1.9 

Advertising 

8 

4.0 

16 

4.2 

3 

2.8 

Insurance  (non-selling) 

4 

2.0 

6 

i-5 

4 

3.8 

Transportation 

4 

2.0 

9 

2-3 

Miscellaneous    . 

4 

2.0 

2 

0.5 

7 

6.5 

Total 


391 


100.0 
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A  tabulation  of  student  occupational  interests  as  indicated  at  the  time 
of  registration  in  September,  1939,  and  February,  1940,  is  given  in  Table  7. 


TABLE  7 

OCCUPATIONAL  INTERESTS  OF  STUDENTS  REGISTERED 
IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS   1939-4O 

Number  of  Percent  of 

Field                                                                                     Students  Total 

Accounting 215  40.3 

Teaching 55  10.3 

Merchandising 41  7.6 

Research  and  statistics 32  6.1 

Banking  and  finance 30  5.6 

Advertising 30  5.6 

Secretarial 24  4.5 

Selling 13  2.4 

Industrial  relations 12  2.3 

Insurance 10  1.9 

Transportation 10  1.9 

Foreign  trade 9  1 .7 
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Number  of  Percent  of 

Field                                                                                        Students  Total 

Real  estate 8  1.6 

Law 3  0.5 

Miscellaneous 20  3.8 

Undecided 21  3.9 


Total 533  100.0 

The  relative  position  of  the  various  fields  listed  above  has  remained 
almost  constant  during  the  past  eight  years.  The  most  notable  feature  has 
been  the  annual  increase  in  the  percentage  of  students  preparing  for  work 
in  accounting. 

During  the  year  the  committee  has  engaged  in  many  activities  supple- 
mentary to  those  reported  in  tabular  form.  Students  have  been  encour- 
aged and  assisted  to  hunt  jobs  independently  and  to  initiate  business 
contacts.  This  assistance  has  taken  such  forms  as  suggesting  types  of 
organizations  in  which  the  student's  qualifications  might  be  acceptable, 
supplying  lists  of  firms  or  suggesting  sources  from  which  such  lists  might 
be  compiled,  criticizing  letters  of  application  and  reviewing  interview 
experiences.  To  prospective  students  we  have  furnished  information  con- 
cerning the  vocational  experience  of  School  of  Business  alumni  as  a 
possible  basis  for  decisions  with  respect  to  entering  the  School,  electing 
specialties,  and  seeking  jobs. 

Early  in  the  school  year  a  small  group  of  1940  graduates  organized 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  making  special  preparation  for  job  seeking. 
The  committee  gave  advice  and  suggestions  to  this  group  throughout  the 
year  and  encouraged  the  self-generated  interest  of  the  group.  The  pro- 
cedure included  an  attempt  at  self-analysis,  pooling  of  information  about 
jobs  and  business  firms,  compiling  lists  of  personnel  officers,  discussing 
interview  experiences,  preparing  letters  of  application,  experimental  inter- 
views, and  finally  actual  job  hunting  during  the  Easter  recess.  As  a  result, 
five  of  the  ten  students  in  the  group  had  secured  jobs  through  their  own 
efforts  before  Commencement. 

Our  major  formal  guidance  activity  continues  to  be  the  Occupational 
Conference  program.  This  year's  conferences  were  by  all  criteria  the  most 
satisfactory  to  date.  Ten  evening  meetings  were  held  with  a  total  student 
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attendance  of  1,700.  Forty-three  businessmen  and  women  participated  in 
the  conferences.  Twenty-eight  of  these  were  Columbia  alumni.  Fifteen 
were  non-Columbia  business  practitioners  whose  approval  of  the  purpose 
of  the  conferences  lead  them  to  respond  to  our  invitation  to  sit  as  mem- 
bers of  the  various  panels.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  extension  of  the 
general  type  of  meeting,  designed  to  be  informative  to  all  students 
regardless  of  their  special  interests.  Three  new  types  of  meeting  in  the 
general  category  were  introduced  this  year.  The  first  was  the  opening 
session  of  the  conferences  at  which  eight  members  of  the  Class  of  1939 
discussed  the  topic  "What  Every  Young  Graduate  Should  Know"  in  the 
light  of  their  own  first  six  months  of  business  experience.  The  second 
general  meeting  was  one  at  which  four  seasoned  personnel  officers  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  as  to  "What  Employers  Look  for  in  College  Grad- 
uates." At  the  closing  session  of  the  series  the  author  of  a  recent  book  on 
job  finding  outlined  "The  Strategy  of  Job  Seeking."  Mr.  Paul  W.  Boynton 
again  placed  us  under  obligation  by  his  able  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
of  making  job  contacts.  Occupational  information  in  specific  fields  was 
presented  at  the  six  remaining  conferences. 

Continued  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Appointments,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Moore,  and  the  Appointments  Office  staff  has  added  greatly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  committee's  work  during  the  year.  Our  School 
of  Business  students  have  shared  and  are  sharing  liberally  in  the  enlarged 
employment  opportunities  which  Mr.  Moore's  efforts  have  brought  to 
the  Columbia  campus.  To  an  increasing  number  of  our  own  School  of 
Business  alumni  we  are  indebted  for  knowledge  of  job  openings  and  for 
placement  of  students  and  graduates. 

Two  successful  business  conferences  were  held  this  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  School.  The  first,  held  on  April  25  and  26,  was  our  second 
annual  Accounting  Institute.  Its  topic  was  "Corporate  Financial  State- 
ments," with  particular  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  valuation.  There  was 
only  a  modest  attendance  at  the  five  sessions,  which  by  virtue  of  the  high 
quality  of  papers  and  discussions  merited  a  larger  audience  of  specialists. 
However,  publication  of  the  proceedings  in  the  early  future  will  give 
highly  authoritative  statements  the  attention  they  merit. 

The  Tea  Bureau  held  its  annual  forum  in  our  building  as  guest  of  the 
School  of  Business,  at  the  end  of  May.  A  representative  audience  of 
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prominent  food  purveyors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  gave  atten- 
tion to  a  series  of  talks  and  demonstrations  harmoniously  pitched  in  tone 
and  high  in  educational  quality.  The  whole  performance  was  a  model  of 
successful  management. 

No  development  in  the  School's  work  during  recent  years  has  been 
more  surprising  than  the  growth  of  interest  in  our  courses  in  accountancy. 
Due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  cooperative  effort  of  our  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Accountancy  this  interest  has  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  of  accounting  almost  embarrassing  in  its  demands 
on  our  teaching  staff.  Within  a  period  of  three  years  the  percentage  of 
total  student  enrollment  expressing  primary  interest  in  accounting  as  a 
career  has  risen  from  25  percent  to  40  percent.  This  has  happened  in  spite 
of  an  increasingly  stringent  selection  among  applicants  for  admission. 
A  consequence  has  been  the  lifting  of  the  intellectual  level  of  our  account- 
ing students  to  a  very  satisfactory  plane.  And  yet,  with  growing  numbers 
of  better-endowed  students,  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  result.  We 
must  supplement  our  intellectual  tests  of  fitness  for  the  accounting  profes- 
sion with  tests  of  character,  personality,  and  that  intangible  quality  some- 
times called  "manners,"  and  on  this  score  must  eliminate  applicants  who 
lack  promise  of  probable  successful  achievement  as  professional  account- 
ants. Furthermore,  we  must  attract  a  larger  proportion  of  students  who 
are  not  only  able,  but  who  have  the  personal  qualities  and  social  back- 
ground to  meet  professional  requirements.  A  larger  flow  of  young  men  of 
this  type  would  make  the  task  of  eliminating  unfit  applicants  a  relatively 
negligible  one.  We  have  an  able,  well-equipped  teaching  staff,  with 
exceptional  outside  local  resources  for  contact  with  realities  in  practice 
and  with  internal  facilities  adapted  to  needs  recognized  and  met  during  a 
quarter  century  of  experience. 

The  problem  of  interesting  and  choosing  the  right  sort  of  college  stu- 
dent is  not  a  difficult  one.  But  it  takes  organization  and  financing  which 
should  not  be  provided  by  the  action  of  a  single  school  in  the  University. 
The  ties  amongst  our  several  schools  at  Columbia  are  so  close  and  so 
cooperative — particularly  in  law,  engineering,  and  the  College — that 
nothing  smacking  of  competition  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  these 
relationships.  Our  approaches  to  prospective  students  should  be  through  a 
unified  organization,  representing  the  University  as  a  whole,  with  activi- 
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ties  looking  toward  particularism  under  general  control.  Much  can  be 
done  in  this  way,  and  will  be,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  vaunting  the 
special  claims  of  particular  professional  opportunities.  Activities  to  this 
end  should  be  effected  through  organization  among  accounting  firms 
who  best  know  the  demands  of  their  profession,  who  can  best  present 
needs  and  opportunities,  and  who  at  the  same  time  can  avoid  propaganda 
suggestive  of  interuniversity  competition.  This  would  be  invidious  and 
unnecessary.  The  accountants  might  well  select  and  pay  a  traveling  rep- 
resentative, familiar  with  the  highways  and  byways  of  their  profession 
as  well  as  with  academic  idiosyncrasies,  to  visit  various  of  the  better 
colleges  at  strategic  times.  He  should  advise  and  enlighten  students  of 
requirements  and  opportunities  in  public  accounting  practice  as  well  as 
of  university  facilities  in  various  institutions  looking  toward  adequate 
education.  Our  School  of  Business  would  welcome  such  a  move,  and  we 
know  that  action  of  this  sort  would  open  channels  for  a  stream  of  students 
such  as  would  in  time  meet  the  quality-personnel  needs  of  the  profession. 
A  wise  division  of  labor  between  educational  administration  and  fully 
desirable  professional  propaganda  can  readily  be  evolved. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roswell  C.  McCrea, 
Dean 
June  30, 1940 


SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1940. 

Fifty-seven  applicants  were  accepted  for  the  class  entering  in  September, 
1939.  Forty-four  seniors  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
on  June  4.  Of  this  number  all  but  one  held  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
Ewell  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to  Leonard  Cohen,  the  Rowe-Wiberg 
Alumni  Medal  to  Gerald  Louis  Courtade,  the  Award  for  Proficiency  in 
Dentistry  for  Children  to  Alvin  Weiss,  the  Alpha  Omega  key  to  Morton 
Coleman  Weinrib,  and  the  Sigma  Epsilon  Delta  Award  to  Albert 
Rhoades  Buckelew. 

Each  year  a  larger  percentage  of  the  graduating  class  elects  to  accept 
internships  in  hospitals.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  encourage  this 
tendency,  but  regret  that  many  of  the  hospitals  now  offering  dental  intern- 
ships have  so  poorly  organized  their  dental  service  that  but  little  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  our  graduates.  It  is  felt  that  the  graduate  frequently  ac- 
quires an  impersonal  and  unsympathetic  manner  toward  his  patients 
and  becomes  careless  in  his  technical  procedures.  There  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  the  closer  cooperation  of  physician  and  dentist  which  the  hospi- 
tal makes  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  hospitals  which  have  not 
done  so  will  organize  their  dental  departments  to  augment  the  training 
of  the  schools  rather  than  to  detract  from  it. 

Twenty-one  dentists  have  been  enrolled  for  the  twelve-month  courses 
leading  to  the  certificate  of  proficiency,  eighteen  majoring  in  orthodon- 
tics, two  in  oral  surgery,  and  one  in  oral  histology. 

Dr.  Leon  R.  Kramer,  dental  health  officer  for  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Health  Dentists,  on  leave 
of  absence,  took  the  year's  work  in  public  health  at  the  DeLamar  Institute, 
receiving  the  Master  of  Science  degree  on  June  4.  Increasing  interest  is 
being  displayed  on  the  part  of  dentists  in  public  health  and  by  public 
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health  officials  in  the  importance  of  dentistry  as  a  public  health  problem. 
The  seniors  and  juniors  were  fortunate  this  past  year  to  have  Com- 
missioner John  L.  Rice  address  them  on  the  functioning  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health. 

Eighteen  orthodontists  took  the  two-week  course  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Robert  H.  W.  Strang  and  associates,  in  the  edgewise  arch  tech- 
nique, and  seventeen  orthodontists  took  the  one-week  course  on  gnatho- 
static  diagnosis  conducted  by  Dean  Benno  E.  Lischer,  both  courses  given 
under  University  Extension.  Also  ten  practitioners  have  taken  advantage 
of  short  refresher  courses  offered  during  the  year.  A  special  two-week 
full-time  course  in  periodontia  was  given  from  June  10  to  June  21  for 
dentists  from  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 

Efforts  during  the  year  to  secure  financial  assistance  for  research  in 
dental  problems  have  been  unsuccessful.  In  spite  of  this  lack  of  support 
a  very  creditable  amount  of  valuable  research  has  been  produced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff,  often  financed  by  the  investigators'  personal 
funds. 

Studies  in  the  field  of  dental  anatomy  have  been  particularly  fruitful 
this  year.  The  investigation  followed  along  the  lines  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  human  teeth  and  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  following 
significant  results  have  so  far  been  obtained : 

1.  An  overthrow  of  the  concept  in  existence  for  almost  a  century  regarding 
the  formation  and  calcification  of  enamel.  Sufficient  evidence  has  been 
presented,  and  is  now  rapidly  being  accepted,  that  the  processes  of  normal 
formation  and  calcification  of  enamel  are  decidedly  different  from  those 
previously  believed  to  be  true. 

2.  The  mechanism  of  production  of  deficiency  lesions  of  enamel  has  now 
been  established. 

3.  The  possiblity  of  another  type  of  deficiency  lesion  due  to  a  failure  of 
calcification  is  suggested.  These  findings  are  realizations  of  objectives 
originally  projected  in  1934. 

A  deciduous  mandibular  molar  tooth  germ  of  about  six  and  one-half 
months  in  utero  was  reconstructed  at  ioox  magnification  from  serial  sec- 
tions. It  is  the  first  time  that  the  details  of  a  human  tooth  germ  have  been 
reconstructed.  This  reconstruction  executed  in  wax  was,  after  consider- 
able trial,  successfully  reproduced  in  transparent  plastic  materials.  The 
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model  is  both  striking  and  instructive.  This  work  was  carried  on  by  Pro- 
fessor Moses  Diamond  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Weinmann. 

The  results  of  the  above  studies  of  human  enamel  have  been  published 
by  Columbia  University  Press,  in  a  105-page  monograph  under  the  title 
The  Enamel  of  Human  Teeth,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of  Normal 
and  Hypoplastic  Enamel  Matrix  and  Its  Calcification.  A  number  of  ad- 
ditional publications  are  in  preparation. 

Dr.  Weinmann,  who  was  associated  with  the  division,  unfortunately 
terminated  his  association  the  first  of  July,  1940,  since  the  grant  which 
made  these  investigations  possible  is  now  exhausted.  Additional  funds 
are  sought  to  make  it  possible  to  continue  a  fairly  extensive  program  of 
investigations. 

Studies  of  the  bacteriology  of  fuso-spirochetal  infection  are  being  con- 
tinued by  Professor  Theodor  Rosebury.  In  collaboration  with  Mr.  Paul 
Anderson  he  has  prepared  a  motion  picture  showing  active  spirochetes 
under  dark-field  illumination,  including  several  mouth  forms,  Trepo- 
nema pallidum,  and  a  leptospira.  This  film,  one  of  the  few  dark-field 
cinemicrographic  studies  in  existence,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  to  show 
both  the  syphilis  spirochete  and  the  morphologically  similar  mouth 
forms,  and  thus  to  permit  study  of  the  differences  in  their  motility  under 
conditions  difficult  to  achieve  by  other  means.  The  film  has  been  shown 
by  invitation  to  several  medical  and  dental  groups,  and  to  dental  students 
at  New  York  University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
at  Columbia.  The  film  will  be  used  in  the  regular  course  in  bacteriology 
for  medical  and  dental  students.  Meanwhile,  improved  equipment  has 
been  set  up  for  cinematography,  both  dark  field  and  bright  field,  and  will 
be  used  to  prepare  additional  teaching  films  and  as  a  research  instrument. 

In  connection  with  his  studies  of  the  cultivation  and  pathogenicity  of 
the  fuso-spirochetal  flora,  Professor  Rosebury  has  collaborated  during 
the  year  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Johnson,  of  the  Chest  Service,  Bellevue  Hospital, 
in  a  study  of  lung  abscesses.  Exudate  taken  by  bronchoscope  and  gingival 
scrapings  from  the  same  patient  have  been  studied,  at  weekly  intervals 
during  the  course  of  oxygen  therapy,  by  direct  examination,  by  aerobic 
and  anaerobic  cultivation  on  several  media,  and  by  animal  inoculation. 
This  work  will  be  continued  during  1940—41.  The  study  is  expected  to 
throw  light  on  such  clinical  questions  as  the  relationship  of  oral  to  pul- 
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monary  infection  in  lung  abscess  and  the  value  of  bacteriological  diag- 
nostic methods,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  check  on  the  progress  of  treatment. 
Moreover,  by  assuring  a  supply  of  fuso-spirochetal  material  at  regular 
intervals,  affording  adequate  opportunity  to  prepare  fresh  media  and 
other  materials  for  its  study,  this  work  is  expected  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  much  needed  improvements  in  methods  of  cultivation  and 
isolation  of  the  fuso-spirochetal  flora. 

Professor  Maxwell  Karshan,  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  re- 
ports on  studies  of  the  etiology  of  periodontoclasia  carried  on  with  the 
collaboration  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Tenenbaum.  The  first  phase  of  this  in- 
vestigation, which  consisted  of  studies  of  saliva  in  relation  to  the  tendency 
to  form  calculus,  is  being  followed  by  analyses  of  blood  of  persons  having 
advanced  periodontoclasia.  The  blood  determinations  include  calcium, 
inorganic  phosphate,  phosphatase,  protein,  sugar,  uric  acid,  cholesterol, 
carbon  dioxide  capacity,  and  vitamin  C. 

Investigations  of  the  chemical  composition  of  saliva  of  caries-free  and 
active-caries  groups  have  been  continued  with  the  collaboration  of  Dr. 
Paul  O.  Pedersen,  of  the  Dental  School  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  Drs.  Eli 
H.  Siegel  and  Benjamin  Tenenbaum.  Saliva  of  natives  in  the  Julianhaab 
district,  southwest  Greenland,  was  collected  by  Dr.  Pedersen  and  sent 
here  for  analysis.  The  mean  values  for  calcium,  inorganic  phosphate,  and 
carbon-dioxide  capacity  were  greater  in  the  caries-free  than  in  the  active- 
caries  group.  Upon  regrouping  the  data  in  relation  to  the  occurrence  of 
calculus,  it  was  found  that  the  calcium,  inorganic  phosphate,  and  carbon- 
dioxide  capacity  were  greater  in  the  group  with  calculus  than  in  the 
calculus-free  group.  The  data  thus  indicate  an  inverse  relationship  be- 
tween the  active-caries  and  calculus  groups  and  confirm  the  previously 
reported  work  on  clinic  patients  and  Alaskan  Eskimos. 

In  the  field  of  oral  histology  Professor  Charles  F.  Bodecker  has  centered 
his  interest  in  a  study  of  the  metabolism  of  the  dentin  and  its  possible  rela- 
tion to  tooth  decay. 

Dr.  William  Lefkowitz  has  shown  that  decalcification  of  the  enamel 
occurs  under  cements  used  to  attach  orthodontic  bands.  This  harmful 
effect  may  be  prevented  by  varnishing  the  tooth  before  the  band  is  ce- 
mented. Dr.  Lefkowitz  has  designed  a  tooth  section  cutter  and  planing 
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machine  by  which  teeth  can  be  prepared  more  quickly  and  exactly  for 
microscopic  study. 

Professor  Edmund  Applebaum  has  studied  the  enamel  as  the  first  line 
of  defense  against  the  attack  of  caries,  by  combining  the  technique  of  the 
histologist  and  the  radiologist.  The  grenz-ray  picture  indicates  a  hyper- 
calcified  layer  on  the  surface  of  enamel  which,  if  it  is  not  an  artifact,  is 
of  importance  as  a  protective  mechanism  against  caries.  The  present  study 
on  the  persistence  of  this  white  line  (radiopaque)  on  the  surface  of  some 
incipient  caries  lesions  is  held  to  be  a  significant  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Thomas  has  shown  that  phenol  is  not  self-limiting  in  its  action  on 
the  protoplasm  of  the  dentin,  but  will  completely  penetrate  the  dentin 
in  twenty-four  hours  or  less.  Since  phenol  is  widely  used  in  operative 
dentistry  to  sterilize  cavities,  injury  to  the  dental  pulp  or  death  of  proto- 
plasmic tracts  in  the  dentin  between  the  cavity  and  the  pulp  may  result 
from  the  use  of  phenol  for  such  sterilizing  purposes. 

Professor  Daniel  E.  Ziskin  reports  the  following  studies  in  the  Oral 
Diagnosis  Division:  effects  of  thyroid  stimulation  and  thyroid  ablation 
on  the  oral  structures  (in  collaboration  with  Professor  Applebaum,  His- 
tology Division) ;  effect  of  castration  and  hypophysectomy  on  the  gums 
and  oral  mucous  membranes  of  rhesus  monkeys  (in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  S.  N.  Blackberg,  formerly  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology) ;  in 
collaboration  with  Professor  Lewis  R.  Stowe,  of  the  Diagnosis  Division, 
a  new  study  was  begun  on  the  oral  effects  of  the  drug  dilantin  used  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  have  also  appeared  on  the  programs  of  many 
scientific  meetings  and  have  presented  over  the  radio  numerous  papers 
of  interest  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  stimulating  meetings  of  the  year 
was  the  Centenary  of  Dentistry  celebration  held  in  Baltimore  in  March, 
marking  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  dental  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  Orthodontic  Division,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Leu- 
man  M.  Waugh,  contributed  an  excellent  exhibit  depicting  "Orthodontic 
Progress  from  Hippocrates  to  1940,"  and  several  other  members  of  the 
Faculty  presented  scientific  papers. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teaching  staffs  during  this  year. 
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Professor  William  H.  Crawford  resigned  as  of  January  i  to  accept  the 
deanship  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of  Indiana.  His 
position  as  executive  officer  of  the  Prosthetic  Division  is  now  ably  filled 
by  Professor  Earle  Banks  Hoyt. 

The  resignation  of  Associate  Professor  Maurice  Buchbinder  from  the 
Operative  Division  has  necessitated  changes  in  the  teaching  of  root  canal 
therapy.  In  the  future,  Associate  Professor  Lester  R.  Cahn  will  present 
the  special  pathology,  Assistant  Professor  Henry  A.  Bartels  the  bacteri- 
ology, and  Dr.  Robert  I.  Mason  will  apply  the  therapeutic  treatment  to 
clinical  practice. 

Dr.  Edward  V.  Zegarelli  has  returned  to  the  Diagnosis  Division  after 
being  on  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  pursue  graduate  work  toward  the 
Master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  We  are  encouraging  the 
younger  members  of  the  teaching  staff  to  seek  fellowships  which  will  en- 
able them  to  improve  their  background  for  teaching  and  which  will  give 
them  the  advantage  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  work  of  other  institu- 
tions and  other  sections  of  the  country. 

In  some  of  the  biological  science  courses  a  special  effort  has  been  made 
this  past  year  to  adapt  the  courses  more  closely  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
dentist  without  in  any  way  altering  the  quality  of  the  courses  or  of  the 
instruction.  In  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  lectures  and  laboratory 
exercises  on  such  subjects  as  the  greening  and  anaerobic  streptococci,  the 
lactobacilli,  the  actinomyces  and  leptotrichia,  and  the  Gram-negative 
anaerobes  are  substituted  for  such  subjects  as  the  Bracella  group,  serum 
therapy,  and  the  protozoa  and  helminths. 

The  Division  of  Oral  Pathology  has  made  a  special  effort  to  eliminate 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  didactic  lecture  course  and  presents  its 
material  to  the  student  by  means  of  the  seminar.  This  seems  particularly 
desirable  now  that  we  are  dealing  with  graduate  students  who  have  had 
a  much  sounder  educational  foundation  than  did  the  students  of  the  past 
and  are  hence  not  so  much  in  need  of  being  spoon-fed. 

In  the  course  in  medicine  for  dental  students  the  clinics  are  well  es- 
tablished and  accepted  as  routine  procedures  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
the  Babies  Hospital,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Letch  worth  Village,  and  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health.  These  clinics  are  given  to  the  senior 
class  once  a  week  by  attending  and  resident  physicians.  Cases  are  selected 
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with  a  definite  objective — the  specific  application  of  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  to  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

Professors  Henry  S.  Dunning  and  Douglas  B.  Parker  and  Dr.  Maurice 
J.  Hickey,  of  the  Oral  Surgery  Division,  have  been  active  in  operating 
upon  the  numerous  cleft  palate  cases.  The  percentage  of  complete  closure 
of  cleft  palate  cases  now  operated  upon  by  the  staff  is  high,  due  probably 
to  the  fact  that  the  more  difficult  cases  are  now  operated  in  two  or  three 
stages  and  have  been  most  thoroughly  "worked  up"  before  operation  by 
the  cooperating  pediatrician.  This  has  resulted  in  a  minimum  of  post- 
operative respiratory  infection  or  pneumonia,  which  has  heretofore  been 
responsible  for  most  of  the  unsatisfactory  results.  Those  cases  requiring 
surgical  prosthesis  have  received  excellent  care  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  A.  Olinger,  of  the  Prosthetic  Division. 

The  Courses  in  Dental  Hygiene  for  the  year  1939-40  registered  forty- 
five  students  and  graduated  the  same  number. 

Our  three  clinics  for  the  training  of  the  dental  hygiene  students  in  oral 
prophylaxis  were  carried  on  much  the  same  as  in  former  years.  The  adult 
clinic  located  at  the  Medical  Center  treated  1,926  patients;  the  clinic  lo- 
cated in  the  Pupin  Physics  Laboratories  at  120th  Street  and  Broadway 
treated  1,414  patients;  and  the  children's  clinic  located  at  15  Amsterdam 
Avenue  treated  2,085  patients,  making  a  total  of  5,424  patients. 

The  Medical  Center  clinic  has  run  along  smoothly,  following  the 
regular  schedule.  The  Campus  clinic  has  just  completed  its  thirteenth 
year  of  service  and  is  now  a  well-established  department  of  dental  health. 
The  59th  Street  clinic  has  given  treatment  to  children  in  four  schools,  and 
these  children  are  showing  a  definite  improvement  in  oral  hygiene,  due 
to  a  systematic  follow-up  system. 

A  study  of  the  entire  problem  of  the  education  of  the  dental  hygienist  is 
being  made  with  a  view  to  adjusting  the  training  to  University  standards 
and  to  the  growing  need  for  training  in  teaching  methods  which  will 
enable  the  hygienist  to  function  as  a  teacher  of  mouth  health  in  the  schools 
and  in  public  health  organizations. 

An  American  Board  of  Periodontology,  of  which  Professor  Leonard  is 
the  secretary-treasurer,  was  organized  in  July,  1939.  This  is  the  second 
dental  specialty  certifying  board.  The  American  Board  of  Orthodontics 
is  the  first.  The  American  Board  of  Periodontology  was  formed  to  elevate 
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the  standards  of  periodontia  practice  and  to  certify  those  who  are  highly 
qualified.  Since  periodontia  should  be  as  intimately  associated  with  the 
general  practice  of  dentistry  as  is  operative  dentistry  or  crown  and  bridge, 
a  question  has  arisen  as  to  its  status  as  a  specialty.  It  is  probable  that 
eventually  a  certifying  board  will  be  organized  for  clinical  dentistry  to 
certify  those  who  are  specially  qualified  in  any  of  its  several  branches.  The 
number  of  certifying  boards  for  advanced  clinical  workers  in  dentistry 
would  thus  be  reduced  to  three :  orthodontics,  oral  surgery,  and  clinical 
dentistry. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  have  the  Alumni  Day  program  on  February 
12  dedicated  to  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery.  The  "Round  the 
World  Columbia  Day"  radio  program  provided  a  much  needed  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  problems,  needs,  and  aims  of  den- 
tistry in  its  efforts  to  serve  society. 

The  plan  by  one  of  the  Eastern  universities  to  telescope  medical  and 
dental  education  into  a  five-year  program  serves  to  emphasize  the  pro- 
gram which  Columbia  has  had  in  effect  for  some  years  which  makes  it 
possible  for  graduates  of  recognized  medical  colleges  to  secure  the  degrees 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  six  years  without 
curtailing  either  the  medical  or  dental  training,  and  providing  the  public 
with  practitioners  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  dental  practice  without 
being  obliged  to  seek  further  training  at  another  institution.  A  graduate 
of  a  medical  school  recognized  by  Columbia  University  is  admitted  to  the 
junior  class  of  the  Dental  School  and,  following  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  two  years  and  one  Summer  Session,  is  granted 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  and  is  eligible  to  take  the  licensing 
examination  in  any  state.  Several  students  are  now  enrolled  on  this  basis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  publications  by  members 
of  the  School  staff  during  the  year. 

Applebaum,  Edmund,  The  Radiopaque  Surface  Layer  of  Enamel  and  Caries. 

Journal  of  Dental  Research,  Vol.  XIX,  Feb.,  1940. 
Appearance  of  Dental  Tissues  in  Polarized  Light.  Dental  Digest,  Vol. 

XL VI,  March,  1940. 
Applebaum,  Edmund,  with  Daniel  E.  Ziskin  and  T.  N.  Salmon,  Effect  of 

Thyro-Parathyroidectomy  at  Birth  and  at  Seven  Days  on  Dental  and  Skeletal 

Development  of  Rats.  Journal  of  Dental  Research,  Vol.  XIX,  Feb.,  1940. 
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Bartels,  Henry  A.,  A  Chromogenic  Micro-Organism  Isolated  from  an  Orange 
Stained  Deposit  on  Teeth.  American  Journal  of  Orthodontia  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery, Vol.  XXVI,  Aug.,  1939. 

A  Review  of  Recent  Literature  Dealing  with  Transient  Bacteriemias. 

American  Journal  of  Orthodontia  and  Oral  Surgery,  Vol.  XXVI,  April,  1940. 

Berger,  Adolph,  Oro-antral  Openings  and  Their  Surgical  Correction.  Archives 
of  Otolaryngology,  Vol.  XXX,  Sept.,  1939. 

Beube,  Frank  E.,  An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Use  of  Sodium  Sulphide  Solu- 
tion in  Treatment  of  Periodontal  Pockets.  Journal  of  Periodontology,Vo\.  X, 
Jan.,  1939. 

Bodecker,  Charles  F.,  The  Modified  Dental  Caries  Index.  Journal  of  the 
American  Dental  Association,  Vol.  XXVI,  Sept.,  1939. 

Relation  of  Histology  and  Histopathology  to  Clinical  Dentistry.  Sec- 
tion of  Licensure  and  Dental  Education.  Journal  of  Dental  Education,  Vol. 
IV,  Oct.,  1939. 

Relation  of  Histology  to  Operative  Dentistry  and  Periodontia.  Journal 


of  Dental  Education,  Vol.  IV,  Feb.,  1940. 

Rebuttal  to  Article  of  J.  Sim  Wallace  on  "Recognition  of  the  Discovery 


of  the  Cause  of  Dental  Caries."  Dental  Magazine  and  Oral  Topics,  March, 
1940. 

Relation  of  Histology  to  Prosthodontia.  Journal  of  Dental  Education, 


Vol.  IV,  April,  1940. 
Cahn,  Lester  Richard,  Hyperparathyroidism:  Its  Effect  on  the  Mouth.  New 

York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1939. 
Studies  in  Leukoplakia.  American  Journal  of  Orthodontia  and  Oral 

Surgery,  Vol.  XXVI,  May,  1940. 

Pseudotuberculous  Lesion  of  the  Mouth.  American  Journal  of  Ortho- 


dontia and  Oral  Surgery,  Vol.  XXV,  Oct.,  1939. 
Diamond,  Moses,  with  Joseph  P.  Weinmann,  The  Enamel  of  Human  Teeth. 

New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1940. 
Hartman,  Leroy  Leo,  Alleviating  Pain  in  Operative  Dentistry.  Massachusetts 

State  Dental  Society  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVI,  Jan.,  1940. 
Hellman,  Milo,  Some  Facial  Features  and  Their  Orthodontic  Implications. 

American  Journal  of  Orthodontia  and  Oral  Surgery,  Vol.  XXV,  Oct.,  1939. 

The  Upper  Dental  Arch  of  Plesianthropus  Transvaalensis  Broom,  and 

Its  Relation  to  Other  Parts  of  the  Skull.  American  Journal  of  Physical  An- 
thropology, Vol.  XXVI,  March,  1940. 

Hellman,  Milo,  with  William  K.  Gregory,  The  Evolution  and  Major  Classifi- 
cation of  the  Civets.  ...  A  Phylogenetic  Study  of  the  Skull  and  Dentition. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  LXXXI,  Aug., 
1939. 

The  Dentition  of  the  Extinct  South  African  Man-Ape.  A  Comparative 
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and  Phylogenetic  Study.  Annals  of  the  Transvaal  Museum,  Vo\.  XIX  (1939), 

Part  4. 
Hirschfeld,  Isador,  Periodontal  Symptoms  Associated  with  Diabetes.  The 

Military  Surgeon,  Vol.  LXXXV,  Dec,  1939. 
The  Individual  Missing  Tooth.  Bulletin  of  the  Cincinnati  Dental 

Society,  Vol.  X,  May,  1940. 

Periodontia  as  a  Specialty.  Dental  Columbian,  June,  1940. 


Holliday,  Houghton,  Isolation  in  Dental  Education.  Journal  of  Dental  Educa- 
tion, Vol.  IV,  Dec,  1939. 

Dental  Education  Today.  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXXII, 

April,  1940. 

Comprehensive  Examinations.  Journal  of  Dental  Education,  Vol.  IV, 


April,  1940. 

The  Dentist's  Responsibility  for  the  Future  of  Dental  Education. 


Journal  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society,  April,  1940. 
The  First  Hundred  Years  Are  the  Hardest.  Dental  Columbian,  June, 


1940. 
Karshan,  Maxwell,  Factors  in  Saliva  Correlated  with  Dental  Caries.  Journal 

of  Dental  Research,  Vol.  XVIII,  Oct.,  1939. 
Karshan,  Maxwell,  with  Benjamin  Tenenbaum,  Factors  in  Saliva  Correlated 

with  Occurrence  of  Calculus.  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Association, 

Vol.  XXVI,  Dec,  1939. 
Karshan,  Maxwell,  with  Leuman  M.  Waugh  and  Eli  H.  Siegel,  Biochemical 

Studies  of  the  Saliva  of  Eskimos  Correlated  with  Dental  Caries  and  the 

Occurrence  of  Salivary  Calculus.  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children, 

Vol.  LIX,  Jan.,  1940. 

Dietary  and  Metabolic  Studies  of  Eskimo  Children  with  and  without 

Dental  Caries,  Including  Studies  of  the  Metabolic  Balances  of  Calcium, 
Phosphorus,  and  Nitrogen.  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Vol. 
LIX,  Jan.,  1940. 

Lefkowitz,  William,  Histological  Evidence  of  the  Harmful  Effect  of  Cement 
under  Orthodontic  Bands.  Journal  of  Dental  Research,  Vol.  XIX,  Feb.,  1940. 

Leonard,  Harold  J.,  Conservative  Treatment  of  Periodontoclasia.  Journal  of 
the  American  Dental  Association,  Vol.  XXVI,  Aug.,  1939. 

Relation  of  Oral  Pathology  to  Clinical  Dentistry.  Journal  of  Dental 

Education,  Vol.  XIX,  Feb.,  1940. 

McBeath,  Ewing  C,  Tooth  Conservation.  Journal  of  the  Second  District  Den- 
tal Society  of  New  Yor\.,  Vol.  XXV,  Oct.,  1939. 

Rogers,  William  M.,  with  Harry  H.  Shapiro,  A  Comparative  Study  of  Root 
Resorption  in  the  Human  and  the  Cat.  American  Journal  of  Orthodontia 
and  Oral  Surgery,  Vol.  XXV,  Dec,  1939. 
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Rosebury,  Theodor,  Dental  Caries  in  Rats  Produced  by  Hard  Pilot  Biscuit. 
Journal  of  Dental  Research,  Vol.  XVIII,  Aug.,  1939. 

Rosebury,  Theodor,  with  Genevieve  Foley,  Experimental  Vincent's  Infection. 
Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  Vol.  XXVI,  Nov.,  1939. 

Rosebury,  Theodor,  with  Genevieve  Foley  and  Fred  L.  Rights,  Effects  of  Neo- 
arsphenamine  and  Sulpharsphenamine  on  Experimental  Fusospirochetal 
Infection  in  Guinea  Pigs.  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  Vol.  LXV,  Nov- 
Dec,  1939. 

Shapiro,  Harry  H.,  with  William  M.  Rogers,  A  Comparative  Study  of  Root 
Resorption  in  the  Human  and  the  Cat.  American  Journal  of  Orthodontia 
and  Oral  Surgery,  Vol.  XXV,  Dec,  1939. 

Strusser,  Harry,  Dentistry  under  Impending  Social  Changes.  New  Yor\  Jour- 
nal of  Dentistry,  Vol.  IX,  July-Aug.,  1939. 

Costs  of  Dental  Services  for  Indigent  or  Low  Income  Groups.  Journal 

of  the  American  Dental  Association,  Vol.  XXVI,  Nov.,  1939. 

Dentistry  in  Public  Health  Planning.  Journal  of  the  Second  District 


Dental  Society  of  New  YorJ^,  Vol.  XXV,  May,  1940. 

Thomas,  Bernerd  O.  A.,  A  Histological  Study  and  Comparison  of  the  Pulps  of 
Embedded  and  Erupted  Third  Molar  Teeth.  Journal  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  Vol.  XXVII,  June,  1940. 

Thomas,  Bernerd  O.  A.,  with  Adrian  O.  Hubbell,  New  Culture  Method  for 
Dental  Bacteriology.  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  Vol. 
XXVI,  Dec,  1939. 

Waugh,  Leuman  M.,  To  What  Extent  Should  Dental  Schools  Provide  Post- 
graduate Extension  Work  for  the  Practicing  Dentist?  Journal  of  Dental 
Education,  Vol.  IV,  April,  1940. 

Waugh,  Leuman  M.,  with  Maxwell  Karshan  and  Eli  Siegel,  Biochemical 
Studies  of  the  Saliva  of  Eskimos  Correlated  with  Dental  Caries  and  the 
Occurrence  of  Salivary  Calculus.  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children, 
Vol.  LIX,  Jan.,  1940. 

Dietary  and  Metabolic  Studies  of  Eskimo  Children  with  and  without 

Dental  Caries,  Including  Studies  of  the  Metabolic  Balances  of  Calcium, 
Phosphorus,  and  Nitrogen.  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Vol. 
LIX,  Jan.,  1940. 

Waugh,  Leuman  M.,  with  Donald  B.  Waugh,  Effect  of  Natural  and  Refined 
Sugars  on  Oral  Lactobacilli  and  Caries  among  Primitive  Eskimos.  American 
Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Vol.  LIX,  March,  1940. 

Weinmann,  Joseph  P.,  The  Keratinization  of  the  Human  Oral  Mucosa.  Jour- 
nal of  Dental  Research,  Vol.  XIX,  Feb.,  1940. 

Weinmann,  Joseph  P.,  with  Moses  Diamond,  The  Enamel  of  Human  Teeth. 
New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1940. 
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Weinmann,  Joseph  P.,  with  Rudolph  Kronfeld,  Metastatic  Adenocarcinoma 
in  the  Lower  Jawbone.  Archives  of  Pathology,  Vol.  XXIX,  May,  1940. 

Weinmann,  Joseph  P.,  with  Balint  Orban,  The  Cellular  Elements  of  the  Saliva 
and  Their  Possible  Role  in  Caries.  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, Vol.  XXVI,  Dec,  1939. 

Ziskin,  Daniel  E.,  Hormonal  Therapy  for  Some  Gingival  Conditions,  journal 
of  Dental  Research,  Vol.  XVIII,  Aug.,  1939. 

Ziskin,  Daniel  E.,  with  T.  N.  Salmon  and  Edmund  Applebaum,  Effect  of 
Thyro-Parathyroidectomy  at  Birth  and  at  Seven  Days  on  Dental  and  Skeletal 
Development  of  Rats.  Journal  of  Dental  Research,  Vol.  XIX,  Feb.,  1940. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WlLLARD  C.  RAPPLEYE, 

Dean 

June  30, 1940 


SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Library  Service  for  the  academic  year  1939-40. 

During  the  year,  as  shown  in  Table  1,  1,061  students  were  registered 
for  one  or  more  courses  in  library  service  and  book  arts.  Of  this  number 
102  students  took  courses  given  through  University  Extension;  546  were 
candidates  for  the  first  professional  degree;  168  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science;  only  twenty-eight  were  working  for  the  professional  certificate. 
Summer  Session  registration  was  569,  the  largest  since  the  establishment 
of  the  School.  Of  the  569,  there  were  309  working  for  the  B.S.  degree, 
108  for  the  M.S.  degree,  while  133  were  nonmatriculated  or  special  stu- 
dents, presumably  not  desiring  to  take  a  full  course  or  not  fully  qualified 
to  do  so.  Twenty  others  took  library  service  courses  though  their  primary 
registration  was  in  some  other  department  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  degrees  granted  in  June,  1940,  was  244,  twenty-nine 
more  than  in  1939,  which  was  the  largest  number  up  to  that  time.  Only 
twenty-two  of  these  were  Masters'  degrees,  222  being  the  first  professional 
degree,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

TABLE  1 

REGISTRATION  statistics 

1935-36  1936-37  1937-38  1938-39  1939-40 

Summer  Session 454          444          464          543  569 

Winter  Session      369          368          434          500  500 

Spring  Session 405           393           442           497  494 

Total  registration 

(excluding  duplications)  861  847  923        1,071        1,061 

Degrees  granted 189  187  203  215  244 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body  continues  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  Only  twelve  of  the  smaller  and  less  populous  states — states 
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having  no  library  school  within  their  borders — were  not  represented.  As 
usual,  about  50  percent  of  the  enrollment  was  from  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 
were  next  in  order.  All  of  the  Midwestern  states  were  each  represented 
by  at  least  four  students.  California,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and 
Washington  each  had  three  representatives.  Only  four  foreign  students 
were  enrolled,  the  number  being  smaller  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  international  relations.  However,  a  larger  number  of  so-called 
refugee  students  were  admitted  than  ever  before,  all  of  them  claiming  the 
United  States  as  their  country  of  residence. 

The  number  of  formal  applications  for  admission  was  less  by  200  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  as  shown  in  Table  2.  These  figures  include  only 
formal  applications  and  do  not  take  into  account  the  large  number  of 
informal  applications,  made  in  person  or  by  correspondence,  which  do 
not  lead  to  formal  applications.  The  proportion  of  applicants  rejected  as 
technically  ineligible  for  admission  or  not  meeting  the  standards  of  the 
School  in  one  way  or  another  remained  practically  unchanged.  The  num- 
ber of  applications  withdrawn  was  considerably  larger.  Withdrawals  in- 
clude not  only  those  who  reported  after  admission  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  register  or  who  simply  failed  to  register  without  notification, 
but  also  the  larger  number  of  applicants  who  do  not  pursue  their  applica- 
tion after  being  informed  of  deficiencies  to  be  made  up,  admission  tests  to 
be  taken,  etc. 

TABLE  2 

FORMAL  APPLICATIONS   FOR  ADMISSION 

1938-39  1939-40 

New  applications  received i>003  803 

Found  to  be  ineligible 37  32 

Technically  eligible  but  rejected 116  90 

Application  withdrawn 77  125 

The  placement  service,  which  is  in  charge  of  Associate  Dean  Sanderson, 
assisted  by  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Herrick,  reports  that  practically  all  gradu- 
ates have  been  placed  with  little  delay.  Only  nine  of  the  B.S.  Class  of  1940 
are  unemployed.  One  hundred  and  six  took  new  positions  after  receiving 
their  degree;  103  returned,  temporarily  at  least,  to  their  former  positions; 
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eleven  were  holding  temporary  or  part-time  positions;  four  were  not  seek- 
ing employment;  and  information  is  lacking  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 
About  half  of  the  219  placed  are  employed  in  public  libraries,  one-quarter 
in  college  and  university  libraries,  and  the  other  quarter  about  equally 
divided  between  school  and  all  other  kinds  of  libraries.  Of  the  twenty-four 
students  receiving  the  Master's  degree  only  four  took  new  positions,  the 
rest  returning  for  the  time  being  to  positions  from  which,  in  most  cases, 
they  were  absent  on  leave  for  the  year's  study.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty-four 
came  from  college  and  university  libraries. 

The  proportion  of  men  fluctuates  closely  around  20  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment.  In  the  Winter  Session  of  1939-40  it  was  22.6  percent;  in  the 
Spring  Session,  21.5  percent.  The  ratio  of  men  to  women  in  summer  is 
normally  smaller  because  school  library  service  is  so  largely  in  the  hands 
of  women,  and  school  librarians,  like  public  school  teachers,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  summer  vacation  to  continue  their  professional  training. 

The  Examining  Division  reports  that  the  number  of  final  comprehen- 
sive achievement  tests  taken  in  1939-40  was  1,706,  an  increase  of  186  over 
1939;  of  343  over  1938;  and  of  485  over  1937.  The  total  number  of  exami- 
nations taken  in  the  four  years  since  these  short-answer  objective  tests 
were  introduced  in  1936  is  5,810.  Of  this  number,  218  were  taken  by  can- 
didates for  the  B.S.  degree  to  secure  complete  or  partial  exemption  from 
pursuing  courses  in  the  subjects  covered. 

The  twelve  examinations  given  in  May,  1940,  involved  a  total  of  4,267 
scoring  points,  an  average  of  355  for  each  examination  paper.  Since  162 
students  took  these  examinations  it  is  obvious  that  the  task  of  scoring  the 
papers  written  in  the  May,  July,  August,  and  September  examinations 
is  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  scoring  of  examinations  of  this  type, 
however,  can  be  done  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  by  junior  assistants 
and  the  clerical  staff,  thus  relieving  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  all 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  comprehensive  examinations  except  as 
they  are  called  upon  by  the  Examining  Division  for  a  certain  amount  of 
assistance  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  preparation  of  the  papers. 

During  the  past  year  an  experiment  was  conducted  with  machine  scor- 
ing. One  quarter  of  the  questions  in  the  examination  in  cataloguing  and 
classification  were  set  up  so  that  the  answers  could  be  scored  by  use  of  the 
electrical  scoring  machine  developed  by  the  International  Business  Ma- 
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chines  Corporation,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood,  and 
operated  by  the  Educational  Records  Bureau.  So  successful  was  the  ex- 
periment that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  use  of  mechanical  scoring  to 
other  subjects  covered  by  these  objective  achievement  tests.  The  purpose 
in  doing  so  is  not  only  to  assure  very  rapid  and  highly  accurate  scoring  at 
low  cost,  but  to  pave  the  way  for  the  use  of  similar  tests  by  civil  service 
and  other  examining  bodies,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  various  kinds 
of  research  projects  that  are  being  proposed.  The  new  forms  and  proce- 
dures met  with  surprisingly  little  objection.  Only  twelve  out  of  the  162 
examinees  who  were  asked  if  they  found  the  technique  difficult  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  Seventeen  experienced  some  slight  difficulty,  but  very 
few  found  the  new  methods  more  difficult  than  the  old,  and  they  were 
students  who  find  examinations  of  any  kind  very  difficult  and  normally 
make  low  scores. 

The  establishment  of  the  School  of  Library  Service  in  1926  can  be  said 
to  have  marked,  or  at  least  to  have  coincided  with,  a  long  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  specialized  training  for  several  different  fields  of  library  service. 
Up  to  that  time  definite  specialization  had  been  attempted  only  for  library 
service  to  children,  and  that  by  only  one  or  two  schools.  From  the  first  the 
School  of  Library  Service  has  been  able  for  various  reasons,  mainly  per- 
haps because  of  its  size,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  direction  of  specialized 
training.  This  has  been  done  by  offering  a  variety  of  specialized  elec- 
tive courses  in  the  first-year  curriculum,  but  particularly  by  insisting  that 
the  second  year  of  study  shall  be  definitely  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
some  special  type  of  library  service  in  which  the  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Science  has  already  had  a  minimum  period  of  successful 
experience. 

Nearly  every  year  some  new  field  of  specialization  has  been  brought 
into  the  curriculum,  always,  of  course,  on  an  experimental  basis.  Ex- 
amples are  the  course  in  county  and  regional  library  service  first  given 
in  1936;  bibliographic  and  reference  service  in  science  and  technology,  in 
1936;  microphotography,  given  first  in  1937;  and  many  others.  Some  of 
these  courses  need  not  be  offered  every  year;  others  prove  to  meet  a  sus- 
tained demand  large  enough  to  warrant  their  repetition  year  after  year. 
This  seems  to  be  true,  for  example,  of  the  course  in  law  library  adminis- 
tration, offered  first  in  the  summer  of  1937  with  Mr.  Miles  O.  Price,  Law 
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Librarian,  as  instructor,  and  in  each  summer  since.  It  also  appears  that 
the  course  in  music  library  administration  given  by  Mr.  Richard  S.  An- 
gell,  Music  Librarian,  offered  first  in  the  summer  of  1938,  may  become  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  curriculum  of  the  School.  As  a  result  of  these 
courses  and  the  excellent  facilities  for  practical  training  and  experience  in 
law  library  and  music  library  service,  Columbia  is  being  recognized  as  the 
center  for  specialized  training  in  these  important  fields.  A  gratifying 
number  of  the  important  library  positions  in  these  fields  are  being  filled 
by  persons  who  have  taken  these  courses  either  as  a  part  of  their  general 
library  school  course  or  in  addition  to  it.  In  this  way  the  School  is  obvi- 
ously playing  an  important  role  in  raising  the  standards  of  library  service, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  institutions.  Medical  library  service  may  be 
added  to  the  list.  In  the  1939  Summer  Session  a  course  was  offered  in 
bibliographic  and  reference  service  in  the  medical  sciences,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Fleming,  Medical  Librarian,  as  instructor.  All  three  of  these 
courses  are  significant  in  various  ways.  They  show,  first,  an  increasing 
demand  for  specialized  training;  and,  secondly,  that  such  training  can  be 
given  only  in  a  large  university  with  a  strong  library  school  and  a  highly 
developed  library  system  having  its  important  departments  in  charge  of 
trained  and  experienced  librarians  with  an  expert's  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject fields  represented. 

In  anticipation  of  an  unusual  number  of  visitors  to  all  parts  of  the 
University  during  the  summer  of  1939  on  account  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  organized  an  extensive  exhi- 
bition called  "Librarians  of  Tomorrow"  which  was  displayed  throughout 
the  summer  on  the  bulletin  boards  on  the  fifth  floor  of  South  Hall.  This 
exhibit  attempted  to  depict  the  work  of  the  School  in  the  training  of  libra- 
rians by  means  of  photographs  and  various  kinds  of  documentary  mate- 
rial arranged  under  such  headings  as:  "How  They  Are  Chosen";  "What 
They  Are  Taught";  "The  Work  They  Will  Do";  and  "Where  They  Go." 

A  conference  on  school  library  service  having  as  its  general  theme  "Re- 
directing School  Libraries"  was  held  at  the  School  of  Library  Service 
from  June  28  to  July  3,  1939.  Miss  Anna  Clark  Kennedy,  Senior  Super- 
visor of  School  Libraries  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department, 
served  as  coordinator  and  presided  at  each  session.  The  main  objectives 
of  the  conference  were  to  present  new  concepts,  practices,  and  points  of 
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view  and  to  afford  school  librarians  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  their  work 
in  relation  to  present  educational  trends.  The  papers  and  addresses,  some 
of  them  condensed  from  prepared  manuscripts  or  from  stenographic  re- 
ports, were  issued  in  a  mimeographed  volume  of  106  pages  for  permanent 
record.  A  full  stenotyped  report  of  the  discussions  is  available  for  consulta- 
tion in  the  library  of  the  School  of  Library  Service. 

At  the  June,  1939,  Commencement  the  University  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Phineas  L.  Windsor,  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  School,  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.  In  conferring  the  degree  the  President  used 
the  following  citation: 

Phineas  Lawrence  Windsor,  Librarian  and  Director  of  the  Library  School  of 
the  University  of  Illinois — Native  of  Illinois;  gaining  baccalaureate  degree 
from  Northwestern  University  and  the  New  York  State  Library  School  at 
Albany;  serving  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  before  coming  to  his  present  distinguished  post  some  thirty 
years  ago;  combining  scholarship  with  thorough  knowledge  of  scholarship's 
greatest  laboratory,  the  library,  and  its  care. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  his  retirement  at  the  close  of  the  year  under 
review,  Dr.  Windsor  will  be  succeeded  in  his  important  post  by  Dr.  Carl 
M.  White,  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1933,  B.S.,  School  of  Library  Service,  1934. 

A  volume  entitled  The  Boo\  in  America,  prepared  by  Professor  Hell- 
mut  Lehmann-Haupt  in  collaboration  with  Ruth  S.  Grannis  and  Law- 
rence C.  Wroth,  was  published  by  the  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.  in  June,  1939. 
This  was  an  English  translation  of  the  original  edition  in  German  pub- 
lished in  Germany  in  1937. 

On  January  1,  1940,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Porter  Thorpe  retired  from  the 
position  of  Curator,  which  she  had  held  from  the  opening  of  the  School 
in  1926.  Her  place  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Kathryn  W.  Sewny,  who  had  in 
the  two  years  preceding  served  as  Chief  Reviser. 

Professor  Alice  I.  Hazeltine  had  leave  of  absence  for  a  second  year  to 
enable  her  to  regain  her  health.  Her  courses  were  given  by  Miss  Gretchen 
Westervelt,  who  was  able  to  secure  leave  of  absence  for  a  second  year  from 
her  position  in  the  Potsdam  (New  York)  State  Normal  School.  Professor 
Ernest  J.  Reece  had  sabbatical  leave  during  the  Spring  Session,  devoting 
part  of  his  time  to  studies  of  the  library  school  curriculum  and  spending 
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about  two  months  inspecting  library  buildings  erected  in  the  last  few 
years  in  New  England,  the  South,  and  the  Middle  West. 

The  Edna  M.  Sanderson  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  Ida  Goshkin, 
A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1927,  studying  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Akron  (Ohio)  Public  Library;  and  the  Mary  Wright  Plummer 
Scholarship,  to  Eva  L.  Olson,  A.B.,  Grand  Island  Baptist  College,  1931, 
on  leave  from  the  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  City  Library.  From  accumulated 
balances  in  the  New  York  State  Library  School  Scholarship  fund  a  grant 
was  made  to  Mrs.  Violet  A.  Cabeen,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1917,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1932. 

An  American  Library  Association  Fellowship  grant  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  was  held  by  Frances  G.  Karr,  A.B., 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  1925,  B.S.,  School  of  Library  Service,  1930. 
Rodolfo  Bledel,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  studied 
under  a  fellowship  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Scholarships  provided  by  University  funds  were  also  held  by  the  follow- 
ing students:  Dorothy  G.  Williams,  A.B.,  Hunter  College,  1932,  B.S., 
Simmons  College,  1933;  Luis  E.  Bejarano,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1938;  Scott 
Adams,  A.B.,  Yale  College,  1930;  Nance  Stauffer,  A.B.,  Baldwin-Wallace 
College,  1930,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Western  Reserve  University,  School  of  Library 
Science,  1938;  Charles  Hodgins,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1939. 

The  instruction  given  through  organized  courses  by  regular  full-time 
or  part-time  members  of  the  teaching  staff  is  always  supplemented  at 
many  points  by  formal  and  informal  lectures  by  visiting  librarians  and 
specialists  in  various  fields  more  or  less  closely  related  to  library  serv- 
ice. The  following  are  among  the  lecturers  who  served  in  this  way  in 
1939-40:  Marion  Humble,  in  charge  of  educational  publicity,  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  Inc. ;  George  Stevens,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature;  Paul  North  Rice,  chief  of  the  reference  department  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library;  Mary  L.  Sutliff,  who  retired  from  the  Faculty 
in  1933;  Harriet  B.  Prescott,  former  supervisor  of  the  cataloguing  depart- 
ment of  the  University  Libraries;  Lucille  M.  Morsch,  head  of  the  cata- 
loguing department  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore;  E. 
Cockburn  Kyte,  librarian,  Queens  University,  Kingston,  Ontario;  Don- 
ald P.  Geddes,  sales  manager,  Columbia  University  Press;  Sarah  B. 
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Askew,  secretary,  New  Jersey  Library  Commission;  Frederic  G.  Melcher, 
editor,  Publishers'  Weekly;  Jennie  M.  Flexner,  Readers'  Adviser,  New 
York  Public  Library;  John  Archer,  chief,  printing  department, New  York 
Public  Library;  Emma  V.  Baldwin,  Montclair  (New  Jersey)  Public 
Library. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  C.  Williamson, 
Dean 
June  30, 1940 


UNIVERSITY  ADMISSIONS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  IO.4O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Univer- 
sity Admissions  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1940. 

In  the  report  submitted  June  30,  1939,  it  was  recorded  that  the  total  of 
applications  received  in  September  of  1938  was  6,220,  the  largest  number 
of  applications  ever  received  by  the  University  in  one  year.  For  Septem- 
ber, 1939,  which  falls  within  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report,  the 
number  of  applications  received  was  5,357.  This  represents  a  drop  of  863, 
or  almost  14  percent,  from  the  high  of  the  year  before.  This  is  a  significant 
figure,  too  large  to  be  accounted  for  by  referring  to  recent  changes  in 
admission  requirements  in  graduate  and  professional  schools.  As  this 
report  is  written  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  decrease  is  not  a  temporary 
one,  since  the  number  of  applicants  in  1940  will  certainly  be  no  larger 
than  the  number  in  1939  and  may  be  smaller. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  a  change  of  this  size,  particularly  since  it 
occurred  in  a  year  when  there  seemed  to  have  been  no  serious  national 
economic  or  social  dislocations.  It  is  certain  that  more  stringent  require- 
ments for  admission  to  graduate  study  have  reduced  the  number  of 
applicants,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  Sep- 
tember of  1939  may  have  had  an  indirect  effect  on  some  applicants.  No 
other  events  within  or  without  the  University  can  be  said  to  have  affected 
any  important  number  of  applicants. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  report  of  the  Director  of  University  Admis- 
sions for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1939,  stated  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
expect  that  more  than  5,500  applications  would  be  received  in  any  year  in 
the  near  future.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  University  should 
expect  to  receive  fewer  than  5,500  applications  at  any  time.  Obviously, 
such  a  question  is  difficult  to  answer,  but  I  must  record  my  own  belief  that 
the  number  of  our  applications  will,  within  the  next  five  years,  drop 
below  the  5,000  mark.  This  belief  is  based  immediately  on  the  falling 
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school  population,  but  beyond  and  more  important  than  the  immediate 
supply  of  college  students  are  the  political,  economic,  and  even  military 
factors  that  touch  us  today.  I  believe  that  many  of  our  prospective  grad- 
uate and  professional  school  students  will  be  affected  by  conscription  or 
will  enlist  voluntarily  and  that  increased  opportunities  in  commerce  and 
industry  will  attract  others.  I  believe  that  many  prospective  undergradu- 
ate applicants  will  confine  their  advanced  schooling  to  short  practical 
courses,  fitting  them  for  a  particular  trade  or  industry.  Some  of  these  may 
in  time  return  to  college  or  university,  but  most  of  them  will  not. 

The  falling  school  population  has  recently  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
educational  administrative  officers.  It  has  not  yet  touched  the  colleges,  but 
recent  reports  from  secondary  schools  indicate  that  it  will  do  so  within 
three  years.  We  do  not  know  what  effect  this  diminishing  supply  will 
have.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  a  smaller  school  population  will  not, 
in  itself,  result  in  the  closing  of  colleges  because  of  lack  of  students.  How- 
ever, it  may  and  probably  will  result  in  a  smaller  number  of  applicants  to 
all  colleges.  I  believe  that  the  small  country  colleges  will  be  most  affected 
by  the  decrease  in  applicants  while  the  large  urban  institutions  will  be 
least  affected.  Already  we  have  as  evidence  the  fact  that  enrollments  of 
the  past  year  were  down  for  all  private  colleges  but  most  sharply  reduced 
for  the  small  colleges.  I  believe  that  small  colleges  in  the  liberal  arts 
tradition  must  not  expect  that  there  will  be  any  improvement  in  enroll- 
ments within  the  next  few  years.  The  times  do  not  call  for  or  place  any 
premium  on  leisurely  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  times 
do  call  for  specific  skills  and  techniques,  and  in  higher  education  those 
institutions  which  can  offer  training  for  such  skills  and  techniques  will 
be  the  most  popular.  Inevitably,  therefore,  I  believe  that  students  will  turn 
toward  the  large  private  and  public  urban  institutions  with  their  many 
course  offerings,  leaving  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges  as  service  institu- 
tions for  their  limited  areas.  There  will  be  many  to  regret  such  a  move- 
ment of  students.  We  can  only  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  continued. 

During  the  last  year  four  divisions  of  the  University — the  Faculties  of 
Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  Barnard  College,  Colum- 
bia College,  and  the  School  of  Architecture — have  each  considered  and 
put  into  effect  important  changes  in  entrance  requirements. 

The  changes  under  the  Graduate  Faculties  have  come  slowly.  In  my 
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report  of  last  year  reference  was  made  to  recent  revisions  in  requirements 
for  admission  of  graduate  students  under  the  Departments  of  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  History.  Under  these  changed  requirements 
college  records  have  been  examined  not  only  by  the  Office  of  Universitv 
Admissions,  but  also  by  a  representative  of  the  department,  and  a  personal 
interview  has  been  required  whenever  possible.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  has  required  that  the  applicant  exhibit  a  specimen  of  his 
best  written  work  as  an  undergraduate  or  pass  an  examination  in  English 
composition.  After  a  year  of  working  under  the  new  requirements  it  can 
be  reported  that  the  average  quality  of  new  students  in  the  departments 
that  have  set  definite  standards  of  selection  is  noticeably  high.  It  must  also 
be  reported  that  fewer  new  students  have  entered  these  departments  than 
in  any  other  recent  year,  a  natural  result  of  a  program  set  up  expressly  for 
the  elimination  of  the  poorly  prepared.  It  is  our  belief,  based  on  previous 
experiences  with  the  introduction  of  selective  admission  (notable  ex- 
amples of  the  last  ten  years  being  the  Courses  in  Optometry  and  the 
School  of  Library  Service)  that  the  decrease  is  temporary  and  will  be 
made  up  within  three  years.  Already,  after  only  one  year  of  operation,  it 
has  been  noticeable  that  the  proportion  of  out-of-town  applicants  has 
increased  and  that  there  have  been  fewer  applicants  with  poor  records. 

The  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Government  and  the  Department 
of  Sociology  have  recently  adopted  plans  of  selective  admission  to  be  effec- 
tive in  September,  1940.  These  plans  are  similar  to  that  of  the  Department 
of  History  in  that  they  emphasize  quality  of  the  undergraduate  record 
and  ability  to  write  clear,  correct  English.  With  all  departments  of  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science  now  working  on  programs  of  selective  admis- 
sion it  should  be  a  simple  matter  to  establish  a  uniform  requirement  for 
the  Faculty  and  do  away  with  the  confusing  situation  of  similar  but  not 
identical  requirements  among  the  several  departments  of  the  Faculty. 
Such  a  uniform  requirement  is  now  being  considered. 

One  of  the  unforeseen  problems  which  has  come  out  of  higher  admis- 
sion standards  for  the  Graduate  School  is  that  of  the  applicant  who  wishes 
to  study  but  does  not  care  what  he  studies.  This  embracing  interest  in 
learning  for  its  own  sake  is  noted  exclusively  among  those  who  have  been 
refused  admission  by  one  or  another  of  the  graduate  departments.  Fullv 
half  of  such  students  immediately  seek  admission  to  another  department 
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of  the  Graduate  School,  and  many  of  them,  having  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  department  of  their  second  interest,  are,  perforce,  admitted. 
The  number  of  these  applicants  is  small  and  may  continue  to  be  small. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  they  exist  and  that  there  are  graduate  depart- 
ments in  which  they  can  find  lodgment  is  evidence  that  some  problems  of 
admission  to  the  Graduate  Faculties  are  still  to  be  solved. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  University  Admissions  it 
was  mentioned  that 

Proposals  for  changes  in  the  entrance  requirements  which,  while  emphasizing 
ability  and  accomplishment  as  the  factors  controlling  the  admission  of  any 
applicant,  will  permit  the  Committee  on  University  Admissions  to  waive  cer- 
tain required  units  in  the  cases  of  candidates  who  can  offer  convincing  proof  of 
their  ability  and  fitness,  are  now  being  considered  and  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Columbia  College  during  the  coming  year. 

At  the  time  that  sentence  was  written,  discussions  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments had  been  going  on  for  some  time.  The  discussions  had  turned  on 
the  validity  of  our  entrance  requirements,  on  the  enforcement  of  them, 
on  their  effect  on  prospective  applicants,  and  finally  on  an  analysis  of  the 
actual  requirements.  We  found  that  our  requirements  of  units,  years,  and 
subjects  were  to  be  regarded  only  as  our  method  of  insurance  that  the 
candidate  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  science, 
history,  and  foreign  language.  We  found  reason  to  doubt  that  our  method 
of  insurance  was  working  with  full  effectiveness.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
obvious  that  some  poorly  prepared  students  had  been  admitted;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  believed  that  some  well-prepared  students  had  been  kept 
out  by  requirements  that  they  were  unable  to  meet  in  detail. 

Because  our  interest  is  in  preparation  rather  than  in  units,  it  was 
decided  to  offer  proposals  for  a  complete  change  in  the  admission  require- 
ments for  Columbia  College,  eliminating  unit  prescriptions  and  basing 
admission  entirely  on  demonstrated  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
freshman  year.  Since  the  ordinary  freshman  program  includes  literature, 
English  composition,  mathematics  or  science,  foreign  language,  and 
social  studies,  the  requirement  was  restated  to  ask  for  evidence  of  "ability 
and  accomplishment,  normally  through  graduation  with  high  marks 
from  an  acceptable  secondary  school,  and  of  preparation  in  English, 
mathematics,  at  least  one  foreign  language,  history  and  a  laboratory  sci- 
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ence."  It  was  further  stated  that  "The  College  is  willing  to  consider  the 
admission  of  any  student  who  can  present  evidence  of  his  ability  and 
preparation  to  carry  the  work  of  Columbia  College  with  success,  regard- 
less of  the  program  of  studies  he  has  followed  in  secondary  school."  This 
statement  represents  a  considerable  change  from  the  admission  require- 
ment under  which  we  have  been  operating,  with  its  preparation  of  fifteen 
entrance  units  and  attendant  rules  governing  the  distribution  of  those 
units. 

The  new  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College 
to  be  effective  for  admissions  in  September,  1941.  The  understanding 
with  which  they  were  adopted  was  that  the  Office  of  University  Admis- 
sions would  undertake  a  revision  of  admission  tests  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  particularly  English  com- 
position. 

We  believe  that  the  changed  regulations  will  give  us  more  freedom  in 
dealing  with  applicants  and  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  hampering 
entrance  deficiencies  that  were  formerly  imposed  on  students  who  had 
not  met  requirements  in  full.  Since  the  new  requirements  do  not  go  into 
effect  until  September,  1941,  there  will  be  no  report  on  their  operation  for 
two  years. 

During  the  past  year  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Barnard  College.  As  in  the  case  of  Columbia 
College,  the  unit  requirement  for  admission  has  been  removed  and  the 
emphasis  in  the  statement  of  admission  requirements  has  been  placed  on 
the  student's  readiness  for  college  work  as  shown  by  achievement  in 
school  and  on  tests  administered  by  the  College.  Dean  Gildersleeve's 
report  for  the  year  1939-40  gives  a  full  statement  concerning  the  changes 
in  the  entrance  requirements. 

Another  important  change  in  requirements  for  admission  has  been 
that  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  which  will  hereafter  require  one  year 
of  college  work  for  admission  instead  of  the  two  years  that  have  been 
required.  This  change  is  made  to  bring  the  course  in  the  Columbia  School 
of  Architecture  into  line  with  the  courses  in  other  American  schools. 
Formerly,  Columbia  had  the  only  six-year  course  in  architecture;  from 
now  on  it  will  be  a  five-year  course  as  in  other  institutions  of  similar  rank. 

During  the  year  1939-40  there  has  been  under  way  in  this  office  an 
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extensive  and  ambitious  study  of  admission  to  Columbia  University.  The 
schools  studied  have  been  Columbia  College  and  the  professional  schools 
of  Architecture,  Business,  Engineering,  Journalism,  and  Law,  and 
Courses  in  Optometry.  No  attempt  was  made  to  study  applications  to  the 
Graduate  School.  For  Columbia  College  and  the  School  of  Law  we  ex- 
amined all  applications  for  the  years  1934,  1936,  and  1938  of  candidates 
who  were  admitted,  rejected,  and  withdrawn.  Information  was  tabulated 
on  thirty  or  more  items,  including  the  quality  of  secondary  school  and 
college  record,  location  of  school  and  college,  birthplace  of  parents  and  of 
applicant,  action  taken  on  application,  scores  on  objective  tests,  occupation 
of  father  and  mother,  and  financial  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
five  professional  schools  a  similar  procedure  was  followed  except  that 
applications  for  1935  and  1937  were  examined  as  well  as  those  for  1934, 
1936,  and  1938.  The  total  number  of  cases  included  in  this  study  was 
10,278.  It  has  taken  time  to  tabulate  and  digest  the  results  of  such  a  study, 
but  the  work  is  now  being  completed  and  a  final  report  will  be  issued 
within  a  few  months.  Reports  on  each  of  the  several  schools  have  already 
been  issued. 

The  information  that  has  come  to  us  as  a  result  of  this  study,  while 
interesting,  has  not  been  surprising  to  those  of  us  in  the  Admissions  Office 
who  have  been  dealing  with  applicants  and  applications.  Most  of  the 
figures  have  served  only  to  confirm  observations,  but  some  results  have 
obliged  us  to  form  new  and  different  impressions  of  certain  groups  of  our 
applicants.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sets  of  figures  was  that  showing 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  applicants  for  the  Law  School  and  Columbia 
College  were  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a 
reflection  of  the  large  number  of  foreign  born  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  most  of  whom  came  to  this  country  before  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924  became  effective. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  discover  that  a  large  number  of  students  were  con- 
tinuing in  the  academic  or  professional  fields  that  parents  or  close  relatives 
had  followed.  It  was  noticeable  that  a  large  proportion  of  applicants  to  the 
School  of  Architecture  were  children  of  architects;  that  the  applicants  to 
the  School  of  Business  were  children  of  accountants,  salesmen,  store- 
keepers, contractors;  that  applicants  to  the  School  of  Engineering  were 
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largely  from  families  concerned  in  some  way  with  construction  or  main- 
tenance or  with  some  other  engineering  activity.  It  was  particularly  inter- 
esting to  notice  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  engineering  students 
were  sons  of  laboring  men.  The  proportion  here  was  higher  than  for  any 
other  group.  Only  in  optometry,  which  has  perhaps  not  been  recognized 
as  a  profession  for  a  long  enough  time  to  have  built  up  a  professional 
tradition,  did  there  seem  to  be  only  a  small  number  who  were  following  a 
family  profession.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  University  is  drawing 
not  on  one  social  stratum — the  middle-class  professional  and  business 
group  on  which  so  many  colleges  and  universities  draw — but  on  many 
strata,  and  that  the  backgrounds  of  the  several  groups  of  applicants,  in  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  figures,  vary  widely. 

It  was  noted  that  the  different  schools  draw  not  only  from  different 
social  and  professional  groups,  but  also  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Schools  of  Journalism,  Law,  and  Library  Service,  for  example, 
draw  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  more  from  outside  the 
metropolitan  area  than  from  within  it.  The  School  of  Engineering  at- 
tracts about  equal  numbers  of  out-of-city  and  metropolitan  area  appli- 
cants. The  School  of  Business  attracts  more  applicants  from  New  York 
City  than  from  out  of  the  city.  The  Courses  in  Optometry  have  a  student 
body  which  is  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
School  of  Architecture  draws  from  the  Middle  States  and  New  England. 
Columbia  College  draws  more  than  half  of  its  students  from  the  metro- 
politan area  with  the  remainder  coming,  for  the  most  part,  from  upstate 
New  York,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  Middle  South. 

So  many  important  facts  about  our  applicants — their  backgrounds,  the 
parts  of  the  country  from  which  they  are  drawn,  the  numbers  in  which 
they  come,  the  disposal  of  their  applications — are  known  only  to  the 
Office  of  University  Admissions  that  I  feel  it  worth  while  to  give  here,  for 
the  published  record,  a  summary  of  a  few  of  our  findings. 

Of  the  total  of  10,278  applications  examined,  it  was  found  that  4,483 
had  been  admitted  and  registered,  943  were  admitted  but  withdrew  be- 
fore registering,  2,050  withdrew  before  action  was  taken,  and  2,802  were 
rejected.  Detailed  figures  for  each  of  the  seven  schools  studied  are  given 
below. 
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TABLE  1 

School 

Archi- 
tecture 

School     Colum- 

of             bia 
Busi-         Col- 
ness          lege 

School  School 

of          of 
Engi-     Jour- 
neering  nalism 

i?  Courses 
School      in 
of     Optom- 
Law      etry 

Totals 

Admitted  and  registered  . 

122 

1,396       1,352 

560 

300 

520       233 

4.483 

Admitted,  not  registered  . 
Withdrawn     .... 

12 
29 

256          263 
198       1,252 

53 
96 

90 

168 

232       37 
223       84 

943 
2,050 

Rejected 

13 

193       1,664 

94 

172 

292     374 

2,802 

Total  of  Applications  .      .      176     2,043      4>53x      803     730    1,267     728    10,278 

The  variations  in  the  relative  numbers  of  registered,  admitted,  with- 
drawn, and  rejected  students  as  between  different  schools  are  so  great  as 
to  call  for  comment. 

The  Schools  of  Architecture,  Business,  and  Engineering  register  a  very 
high  proportion  of  their  applicants.  These  three  schools  draw  students 
who  have  already  finished  from  two  to  four  years  of  college  work,  who 
have  definite  interest  in  their  professional  field,  and  who  have  chosen 
Columbia  as  a  first  choice.  The  result  is  that  we  are  able  to  admit  a  high 
proportion  of  the  applicants  and  that  few  students  withdraw  from 
admission. 

Columbia  College  draws  three  times  as  many  applicants  as  it  can 
accept,  accounting  for  the  large  number  of  rejected  and  withdrawn  stu- 
dents. The  high  proportion  of  students  withdrawing  after  admission, 
over  16  percent,  is  accounted  for  in  large  part  by  the  number  of  students 
who  today  shop  among  the  colleges  for  admission  and  for  scholarships. 

The  School  of  Journalism,  with  an  admissions  system  that  has  become 
increasingly  selective,  draws  from  an  excellent  and  well-qualified  group. 
The  group  is  made  up  of  very  recent  college  graduates  interested  in 
journalism  and  of  practicing  journalists  with  from  one  to  five  years  of 
experience.  The  high  proportion  of  withdrawals  after  admission  seems 
to  be  due  to  financial  difficulties  of  applicants  who,  often  at  the  last  hour, 
find  themselves  unable  to  carry  through  their  plans. 

The  School  of  Law,  with  almost  one  third  of  its  admitted  students 
withdrawing  before  registration,  is  obviously  the  greatest  sufferer  from 
the  current  academic  evil  of  scholarship  shopping.  The  admissions  and 
the  scholarship  situations  in  law  are,  in  fact,  becoming  so  difficult  that 
it  would  seem  to  be  time  for  the  law  schools  to  cooperate  in  a  search  for 
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a  method  of  stopping  the  unnecessary  competition  for  students  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  half  dozen  leading  law  schools  of  the  country. 

Admission  to  the  Courses  in  Optometry  can  hardly  be  classified  with 
admission  to  other  parts  of  the  University  since  our  optometry  courses 
are  virtually  the  only  ones  training  practitioners  in  New  York  State. 
Because  of  this  situation  and  our  limited  facilities  (forty-eight  new  stu- 
dents can  be  accommodated  each  year),  high  standards  of  admission  are 
necessary.  This  results,  naturally,  in  a  large  number  of  rejections  and  a 
small  number  of  withdrawals  after  admission. 

In  the  group  studied,  7,870  applicants  gave  the  occupations  of  their 
parents.  They  were  tabulated  as  follows : 

TABLE  2 

Nonprofessional 4,214 

Professional 1,510 

Laborer 1,094 

Teacher 258 

Retired 226 

Deceased 568 

The  figures  given  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  many  that 
came  out  of  our  study.  I  only  regret  that  time  and  space  do  not  permit 
here  a  full  report  of  our  findings. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  the  resignation  on  June  1,  1940,  of  Mr.  Frederick 
R.  Williams,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  University  Admissions  since 
June,  1931.  The  vacancy  on  the  staff  of  the  Admissions  Office  has  been 
filled  by  Mr.  William  Curtis  Lamorey. 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  history 
of  the  Office  of  University  Admissions.  As  reported,  important  changes 
in  requirements  were  made,  others  were  considered.  The  fact  that  they 
were  changes  does  not  in  itself  make  them  important.  The  thing  which 
makes  them  important  is  the  proved  intention  of  Faculty  and  administra- 
tion to  frame  requirements  and  procedures  that  will  not  interfere  with 
the  capable  student  but  that  will  provide  a  firm  base  for  continued  excel- 
lence in  education.  Not  every  year  to  come  will  bring  as  much  in  the  way 
of  change.  It  would  be  undesirable  that  it  do  so.  What  is  desirable  is  that 
each  year  should  bring  its  continued  study  of  our  applicants,  their  prob- 
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lems  and  their  relations  to  the  University.  So  long  as  such  study  continues, 
this  office  will  be  fulfilling  its  proper  function  as  liaison  agent  between 
applicant  and  Faculty,  aware  that  this  relationship  enjoins  alertness  to 
the  temper,  the  quality,  the  needs,  and  the  ambitions  of  those  who  come 
to  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  H.  Bowles, 
Director  of  University  Admissions 
June  30, 1940 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  OFFICER 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  University  Medical  Officer,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  brief 
summary  of  the  work  of  my  department  for  the  academic  year  1939-40. 

Speaking  generally,  the  health  of  the  University  community  was 
exceptionally  good  during  the  past  year.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  have 
no  epidemics  to  disturb  the  community's  physical  well-being  or  to  disrupt 
its  academic  program.  During  the  winter  months  when  the  common  cold 
often  attains  epidemic  proportions,  there  were  relatively  few  severe  cases 
of  coryza,  sinus  infections,  or  bronchitis.  We  venture  to  hope  that  one 
reason  for  this  control  of  respiratory  infections  is  the  routine  office  treat- 
ment of  incipient  colds.  For  some  years  a  simple  routine  treatment  has 
been  followed  in  the  office,  supplemented  by  advice  on  rest  and  diet, 
awaiting  the  time  when  some  research  worker  may  find  a  specific  that 
either  by  virtue  of  its  action  on  the  sources  of  infection  or  by  increasing 
the  resistance  of  the  body  to  all  types  of  bacterial  infection  will  eliminate 
the  common  cold  and  its  sequellae.  These  simple  respiratory  infections 
and  their  more  serious  sequellae  are  responsible  for  a  greater  loss  in  time 
and  substance  than  all  of  the  other  common  diseases  combined,  both  to 
the  patient  and  the  susceptibles  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  In  the 
treatment  of  colds  we  have  proved  the  value  of  rest  in  bed,  combined  with 
a  simple  diet  and  plenty  of  fluids,  until  the  temperature  returns  to  normal. 
A  few  hours  or  days  on  this  regime  are  safer,  give  better  results  and  a 
more  prompt  return  to  normal  health  than  any  one  of  the  advertised  cold 
cures.  In  addition  to  its  beneficial  effect  on  the  patient  this  method  pro- 
tects others,  who  may  be  susceptible,  from  discomfort  and  loss  of  time. 
Our  health  record  would  be  still  more  satisfactory  if  persons  suffering 
from  colds  could  rise  above  selfish  considerations  and  appreciate  their 
responsibility  for  protecting  friends  and  casual  contacts  from  infection  by 
remaining  in  isolation  until  the  period  of  infectivity  has  passed. 

Previous  reports  have  advanced  the  theory  that  in  part  our  record  of 
good  health  and  of  relative  freedom  from  infectious  diseases  among  our 
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dormitory  residents  is  due  to  the  plan  of  our  Residence  Halls  in  that  we 
have,  for  the  most  part,  single  rooms  in  which  our  students  sleep  and 
study.  At  the  present  time,  it  may  be  added,  the  careful  medical  super- 
vision of  the  restaurant  employees  is  also  a  positive  force  in  the  many 
factors  entering  into  the  hygienic  program  of  dormitory  life. 

During  the  academic  year  11,931  men  and  women  received  57,178  treat- 
ments for  23,376  conditions.  The  following  tables  give  a  summary  and  a 
classification  of  the  medical  problems  presented. 


TABLE  1 

OFFICE  CONSULTATIONS 

University  office 

Barnard  College  office 

Teachers  College  office 

Johnson  Hall  Infirmary  office 

John  Jay  Hall  Infirmary  office 

Whittier  Hall  Infirmary  office 

Furnald  Hall  Infirmary  office  (Summer  Session)  . 

Total       .      .      .      .     • 


36>382 
10,963 
4,841 
1,840 
2,076 
1,004 
72 

57,178 


TABLE  2 

NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  OFFICE  SERVICE 


Men 

Women 

Total 

University  office 

•      •      •         4>°9I 

2,836 

6,927 

Barnard  College  office 

1,106 

1,106 

Teachers  College  office 

185 

1,063 

1,248 

Johnson  Hall  Infirmary 

office 

1,296 

1,296 

John  Jay  Hall  Infirmary 

office 

860 

860 

Whittier  Hall  Infirmary 

office 

450 

450 

Furnald  Hall  Infirmary 

office 

1 

43 
6,794 

44 

Total 

5,137 

11,931 

TABLE  3 

INFIRMARIES 

Bed 

Infirmary 

Average  Days 

Patients 

Days 

of  Treatment 

Johnson  Hall   . 

495 

1,978 

3-99 

John  Jay  Hal!    . 

273 

'091 

5.82 

Total 


768 


3>569 


4.64 
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TABLE  4 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   CASES 


Conditions 

Diseases  of  the  psychobiological  unit  .... 

Mental  disorders 

Diseases  of  the  body  as  a  whole 

Regional  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
and  superficial  mucous  membrane  .... 

Diseases  of  the  breast 

Diseases  of  the  musculoskeletal  system    . 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system 

Diseases  of  the  cardiovascular  system 
Diseases  of  the  hemic  and  lymphatic  systems 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system 

Diseases  of  the  abdomen,  generally,  and  perito- 
neum    

Diseases  of  the  urinary  system 

Diseases  of  the  genital  system 

Diseases  of  the  endocrine  system 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  the  eye 

Diseases  of  the  ear 

Nondiagnostic  terms 

Medical  problems 

Nonmedical  problems 

Miscellaneous 
Examinations 

Diagnostic 

Columbia  College 

Freshmen  examined 

Students  of  advanced  standing  examined 
Students  examined  on  readmission  to  the 

College 

Employees 

Food  handlers 

X-rays 

Baking 

Infrared     .... 


Number  of 
Cases 

48 

206 

970 

1,699 

3>225 

29 

1,832 

5>39° 
559 
150 

5,060 

49 
76 

698 
22 

825 
1,696 

691 

I51 


Conferences, 

Examinations , 

Treatments 

2l6 

633 
1,336 
3,214 

6,767 

68 
4,106 
9,822 

894 

252 
7,288 

100 

i32 
996 

50 
M37 

2,023 

MJ3 

r73 
4,381 

234 


2,491 

450 
66 

36 
266 

3°3 
250 

5° 
i5449 
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Conditions 

Ultraviolet  ray 

Vaccines 

Barnard  College  office  (unclassified) 


Total 
Laboratory  tests 


Conferences, 

Number  of 

Examinations, 

Cases 

Treatments 

1,785 

875 

2,538 

23>376 

55,794 

1,384 

Of  the  5,390  cases  of  respiratory  diseases  treated  during  the  year,  3,448 
were  classified  as  infections  or  common  colds;  449,  as  infections  of  the 
sinuses;  265,  as  laryngitis;  620,  as  tracheitis;  108,  as  bronchitis;  thirty,  as 
asthma;  eight,  as  pneumonia;  six,  as  tuberculosis;  and  ninety-four,  as 
pleurisy.  The  other  362  cases  represented  twenty-six  less  common  diseases 
or  injuries  to  the  tissues  of  the  respiratory  system.  Classified  under  the 
heading  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract  were  5,060  patients  who  received 
7,288  treatments  for  some  eighty-odd  different  conditions.  This  resume  of 
respiratory  and  digestive  diseases  is  given  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
table  giving  the  classification  of  conditions  represents  a  summary  of  a 
long  list  of  diseases  under  each  heading.  It  represents,  also,  forty-four 
weeks  of  work  for  our  entire  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses. 

In  addition  to  the  11,931  individuals  who  were  treated  in  the  offices  on 
the  Campus,  1,000  men  and  women  have  been  referred  to  private  phy- 
sicians, specialists  in  the  various  fields  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  to 
dentists.  This  report  does  not  include  the  history  of  cases  admitted  to 
hospitals  by  members  of  the  staff,  since  their  records  are  a  part  of  the 
records  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  were  admitted. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  Winter  Session  our  staff  of  examin- 
ing physicians  gave  complete  medical  examinations  to  505  students  en- 
tering Columbia  College.  In  February,  eleven  students,  entering  with 
advanced  standing,  were  also  examined.  Of  this  group  of  516,  there  were 
placed  on  our  supervised  list  349  to  be  called  back  at  intervals  for  con- 
ferences, examinations,  or  treatments. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  number  of  upperclassmen  who  remained 
under  medical  supervision  throughout  the  year  and  to  observe  the  in- 
crease in  these  groups  over  the  past  three  years,  due  to  an  increasing 
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cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  students,  which  enables  us  to  follow  up 
more  closely  our  supervised  cases. 


TABLE  5 

UPPERCLASSMEN 

UNDER  MEDICAL 

SUPERVISION 

1937S8 

1938-39      1939-40 

Seniors 

42 

69                 85 

Juniors 

41 

93          II2 

Sophomores 

128 

143          216 

This  year's  group  of  supervised  College  students,  numbering  762, 
presented  230  different  problems  that  required  2,474  Vl^-S  to  tne  Medical 
Office.  Practically  all  of  these  conditions  to  be  followed  up  by  examina- 
tion, conference,  or  treatment  were  discovered  at  the  initial  freshman 
examinations.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  in  full  the  complete  tables 
recording  the  various  conditions  treated  in  our  effort  to  develop  healthy, 
vigorous  physiques  for  our  College  men  during  their  undergraduate 
years. 

As  explained  in  previous  reports,  the  members  of  the  entering  class  are 
coded  for:  (1)  academic  program ;  (2)  participation  in  physical  education 
activities;  (3)  employment  for  income.  Only  four  of  the  516  students  were 
found  to  have  physical  handicaps  that  made  it  necessary  to  advise  them  to 
take  a  program  of  study  below  that  usually  considered  a  minimum.  In 
physical  education  activities,  222  men  were  classed  as  being  qualified  to 
participate  in  competitive  sports;  270,  to  take  the  full  program  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  for  credit;  nineteen  suffered  from 
conditions  that  made  it  desirable  for  them  to  have  individual  programs 
prescribed  for  their  peculiar  needs  under  the  direction  of  an  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education  and  supervised  by  Dr.  Bender.  During  the  year  these 
cases  were  called  to  the  Medical  Office  at  stated  intervals  and  kept  under 
the  care  of  our  medical  staff.  Five  members  of  the  freshman  class  were  not 
permitted  to  participate  in  any  of  the  activities  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department  because  of  some  definite  reason  such  as  heart  disease,  paraly- 
sis, etc.,  that  made  these  activities  hazardous. 

Dr.  Bender,  in  his  report  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  his  work  done  in 
and  through  the  Gymnasium  office,  lays  particular  stress  on  the  programs 
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of  physically  handicapped  students.  After  a  careful  medical  examination, 
a  program  based  on  the  needs  and  capacity  of  each  handicapped  student 
is  worked  out,  including  recreative  activities  and  games  which  bring 
social  satisfaction.  Dr.  Bender  states : 

These  activities  are  carefully  supervised  and  taught  by  two  members  of  the 
Physical  Education  staff  who  have  been  giving  special  study  and  thought  to 

such  a  program From  time  to  time  the  boy  presents  himself  for  a  check-up 

so  that  we  may  determine  how  our  program  is  working  in  each  case,  and  what 
modifications,  if  any,  should  be  made.  Thus,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
University  medical  service  with  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  it  is 
now  possible  to  provide  a  safe  and  systematic  program  of  instruction  in  a 
variety  of  sport  and  game  activities  which  not  only  seeks  to  correct  some 
physical  defect,  but  aims  as  well  to  develop  new  skills  and  to  overcome  faulty 
attitudes.  In  other  words,  such  a  program  looks  beyond  the  abnormalities  to 
the  personality,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  influence  this  to  a  better  adjustment. 

Dr.  Bender  includes  in  his  report  a  study  of  the  progress  of  individual 
cases  which  is  intensely  interesting  and  shows  the  splendid  results  of  the 
program  of  exercise  for  the  physically  handicapped.  A  typical  individual 
program  for  a  boy  with  paralysis  of  the  right  arm  follows : 

TABLE  6 

Individual  Exercise  Games 

Archery  Badminton 

Basket  shooting  Deck  tennis 

Cage  golf  Tennis 

Calisthenics  Quoits 

Swimming  Horseshoes 

Frequency  of  activity:  three  times  a  week 
Amount  of  activity:  thirty-five  minutes  each  period 

To  quote  further  from  Dr.  Bender's  report : 

The  student  who  spends  all  the  time  and  energy  needed  in  the  training  for 
and  the  participation  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  while  at  the  same  time  carry- 
ing a  full  academic  program,  is  under  a  great  strain.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
for  us  to  see  that  his  health  is  in  no  way  impaired.  For  we  know  that  his  health 
is  more  important  than  his  athletic  accomplishments,  even  though  he  may  not 
realize  it  at  the  time.  There  were  538  students  who  went  into  training  and  of 
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these,  325  got  into  competition.  Approximately  six  hundred  examinations 
were  given  to  the  members  of  this  group. 

The  cooperation  between  the  Medical  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  was  never  better  than  it  is  now.  Conferences  are  held 
whenever  new  problems  arise,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  reach  the  solution  that 
will  result  in  increased  efficiency  of  our  services  to  the  students  whose  health 
and  well-being  we  seek  to  improve. 

Of  the  516  incoming  College  students,  428  were  coded  as  qualified  to 
undertake  any  job,  physical  or  clerical,  with  no  restrictions  on  the  number 
of  hours  of  work  per  week ;  five  were  permitted  to  take  any  type  of  work, 
part  time;  fifty-one  were  limited  to  light  manual  or  clerical  work;  thir- 
teen, to  light  work  of  any  type,  provided  the  hours  were  limited  to  protect 
them  from  undue  fatigue;  eighteen  were  excluded  from  all  manual  work 
but  could  take  clerical  or  tutoring  jobs.  Only  one  was  not  permitted  to  do 
work  for  income  combined  with  his  academic  program. 

The  infirmaries  have  been  in  operation  during  the  academic  year 
and  have  given  bedside  care  to  768  patients,  273  of  whom  were  men  and 
495,  women.  These  patients,  except  for  an  occasional  emergency,  were 
members  of  a  group  of  5,565  men  and  5,629  women  who  resided  in  the 
University  dormitories.  Both  infirmaries  have  a  busy  office  service.  The 
twenty-four-hour  telephone  service  throughout  the  year  gives  the  students 
ample  opportunity  to  present  to  the  nurse  on  duty  any  problems  that 
concern  them.  It  also  gives  adequate  protection  to  the  student  who  sud- 
denly becomes  ill  in  the  night.  It  has  been  throughout  the  year  a  satisfac- 
tion and  a  safeguard  both  for  the  patients  and  the  staff  members.  Years 
of  service  have  made  the  Medical  Office  a  place  to  which  members  of  our 
community  turn  readily  in  times  of  stress  or  uncertainty.  The  records 
show  that  this  office  service  is  busiest  during  the  early  hours  of  the  evening 
and  again  between  ten  o'clock  and  midnight,  when  after  an  evening  of 
study,  a  student  suddenly  becomes  conscious  of  not  feeling  well,  or 
determines  even  at  a  late  hour  to  take  up  some  health  problem  with  the 
nurse.  Occasionally  the  quiet  of  the  infirmary  is  disturbed  in  the  early 
morning  hours  by  a  student  who  awakens  feeling  sick  and  seeks  relief  by 
a  hurried  visit  to  the  infirmary.  The  nurses  on  night  duty  in  the  infir- 
maries have  had  many  opportunities  during  the  year  to  give  advice  over 
the  telephone  to  Faculty  families  and  students,  to  call  physicians,  to 
arrange  for  immediate  admission  to  hospitals,  to  call  ambulances,  etc. 
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Much  appreciation  is  due  these  nurses  for  the  careful  and  sympathetic 
response  that  they  have  given  to  their  office  problems  and  to  the  difficult 
situations  that  they  have  met  in  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night  when  they 
alone  had  to  decide  on  a  prompt  and  effective  solution  to  an  emergency. 
An  accurate  record  has  been  kept  of  all  telephone  calls,  giving  the  time, 
the  name  of  the  person  making  the  call,  the  problem,  and  the  advice 
given.  The  following  day  these  records  have  been  sent  to  the  University 
Medical  Officer  for  his  information.  This  gives  the  medical  staff  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  up  all  important  cases. 

The  Barnard  College  Medical  Office,  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Dr.  Gulielma  Alsop,  has  had  a  busy  year.  Dr.  Alsop  has  continued  her 
well-organized  program  of  preventive  medical  service.  She  reports  that 
1,106  individuals  made  10,104  visits  to  the  Barnard  Medical  Office.  Ap- 
proximately 3,836  visits  were  for  the  treatment  of  illness  or  injuries;  6,268, 
for  health  examinations,  problems  in  physical  education,  and  conferences 
on  matters  of  hygiene.  During  the  year  the  resident  nurse  in  Brooks  and 
Hewitt  Halls  cared  for  588  cases  of  illness  occurring  in  these  Halls,  mak- 
ing 655  visits  to  the  rooms  of  students.  In  addition,  the  nurse  also  made 
149  visits  to  rooms  of  new  students  to  discuss  with  them  problems  of 
health.  Patients  who  were  ill  enough  to  be  confined  to  bed  were  trans- 
ferred to  Johnson  Hall  Infirmary,  which  cared  for  188  students  from 
Brooks  and  Hewitt  Halls.  The  total  of  infirmary  days  for  these  patients 
was  654,  an  average  of  3.48  days  per  patient. 

The  medical  work  at  the  Teachers  College  Office  continues  under  the 
efficient  direction  of  Dr.  Jessie  Marshall,  who  brings  to  her  problems 
sympathetic  understanding  as  well  as  medical  skill. 

The  Campus  Dental  Hygiene  Clinic  was  in  operation  from  the  middle 
of  December  until  the  close  of  the  Spring  Session  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Anna  V.  Hughes,  Professor  of  Dentistry.  During  this  period,  1,414 
treatments  were  given  by  ten  student  hygienists.  Dr.  Hughes  reports: 
"Faculty  members  and  students  have  come  to  regard  dental  prophylaxis 
as  an  important  part  of  their  health  program  and  are  realizing  that  rigid 
and  continued  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  is  the  most  practical  method  of 
controlling  dental  and  oral  disease."  This  clinic  does  a  type  of  work  which 
contributes  much  to  the  individual's  future  well-being  but  is  often 
neglected  due  to  expense  and  procrastination.  The  presence  of  the  Dental 
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Hygiene  Clinic  on  the  Campus  and  the  fact  that  no  fee  is  charged  for  this 
work  overcome  both  of  these  obstacles.  Many  of  our  students,  especially 
those  whose  homes  are  at  a  distance,  do  not  plan  to  have  dental  work  done 
until  they  return  to  their  home  towns.  The  Campus  Clinic  affords  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  have  this  prophylactic  service  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  receive  instruction  in  the  technique  of  mouth  hygiene. 

The  medical  supervision  of  the  employees  has  grown  in  volume  and 
effectiveness  during  the  past  year.  Complete  medical  examinations  have 
been  made  on  thirty-four  members  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds;  on  thirty-five  porters  and  maids  from  Johnson  Hall;  105  porters 
and  maids  from  John  Jay  Hall;  thirty-nine  from  Bard  Hall;  twenty-nine 
employees  from  the  Men's  Faculty  Club;  four  from  the  Women's  Faculty 
Club ;  and  twenty  employees  of  Teachers  College.  These  266  employees 
all  received  the  initial  complete  medical  examination,  and  thirty-three  of 
their  number  were  placed  under  supervision  for  conditions  that  might 
affect  their  health  or  make  their  duties  hazardous.  These  thirty-three 
employees  were  called  back  to  the  Medical  Office  one  or  more  times  dur- 
ing the  year  for  a  check-up.  Especially  important  has  been  the  rigid 
medical  inspection  of  the  group  of  employees  handling  food  and  equip- 
ment in  our  dining  rooms.  This  service  employed  303  persons.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  each  received  a  complete  medical  examination, 
including  a  Wassermann  test.  The  ninety-four  employees  who  directly 
handled  food  were  examined  at  intervals,  without  previous  notice,  to 
check  on  infectious  conditions  that  might,  if  undiscovered,  become  a 
hazard  to  patrons  of  our  dining  halls.  The  sterilization  of  all  dishes, 
especially  of  drinking  glasses,  forks,  and  spoons  used  in  our  restaurants 
and  infirmaries,  is  an  extra  precaution,  and  has  undoubtedly  had  its  share 
in  reducing  the  percentage  of  communicable  disease  in  our  community. 
The  frequent  examination  of  food  handlers  is  a  stimulus  to  cleanliness 
and  more  hygienic  living  on  the  part  of  these  employees.  It  is  true  that 
some  employees  fear  the  medical  examinations;  but  our  records  show 
that  only  about  one  percent  of  them  lost  either  time  or  jobs  because  of 
conditions  found  at  these  examinations. 

During  the  year  there  were  no  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Medical 
Officer's  department.  To  the  entire  staff  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  wholehearted  cooperation  which  helps  to  build  up 
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and  maintain  efficiently  the  medical  service  to  our  Faculty,  students,  and 
employees.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  members  of  our  nursing  staff,  both 
in  the  offices  and  in  the  infirmaries,  who,  throughout  the  year,  have  given 
such  cheerful,  sympathetic,  and  untiring  service;  qualities  which  are  all 
so  essential  in  dealing  with  the  sick.  We  have  also  a  secretarial  staff  of 
four  members  who  keep  their  part  of  the  routine  running  smoothly, 
answering  mail,  keeping  the  files  meticulously,  sending  out  notices,  mak- 
ing appointments,  etc.  The  volume  of  work  in  connection  with  all  routine 
health  examinations  is  especially  heavy,  and  every  day  memoranda  go 
out  from  this  office  to  many  other  departments  and  executive  officers  of 
the  University. 

As  for  many  years  past,  the  Campus  medical  service  has  enjoyed  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  our  own  Medical  Center. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  McCastline, 
University  Medical  Officer 
June  30, 1940 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  LIBRARIES 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Director  of  Libraries  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following 
report  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1940. 

No  completely  accurate  and  satisfactory  measure  of  the  service  of  the 
Libraries  to  members  of  the  University  is  possible,  even  in  its  purely 
quantitative  aspects.  The  only  figures  available  are  for  the  number  of 
books  used  by  readers  through  the  intermediary  of  the  staff,  and  this 
information  is  carefully  compiled  in  the  course  of  routine  operation  and 
reported  to  the  Director  each  month.  At  many  points,  however,  readers 
have  direct  access  to  the  shelves  and  use  books  in  ways  that  cannot  be 
recorded.  Recorded  use  covers  books  (1)  delivered  for  use  in  reading 
rooms;  (2)  borrowed  for  overnight  use;  (3)  borrowed  for  a  normal  loan 
period  of  two  weeks;  and  (4)  loaned  to  officers  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  ratio  of  one  kind  of  service  to  another  varies  greatly  among  depart- 
ments so  that  statistics  of  recorded  use  do  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  comparing  departments  with  respect  to  the  amount  or  value  of  this 
service.  Such  figures  do,  however,  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  vol- 
ume of  service  by  a  department  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year. 
And  the  total  recorded  use  of  books  for  all  the  libraries  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  single  fact  which  a  university  library  has  to  report. 

The  total  recorded  use  of  books  in  the  Columbia  University  Libraries 
in  the  year  1939-40  was  2,289,877,  an  increase  of  4.5  percent  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  of  7  percent  during  the  three-year  period  covered  by  the 
statistical  table  found  on  page  392.  The  basic  figures  of  1936—37  used  for 
these  comparisons,  as  well  as  for  each  year  back  to  1926-27,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937.  Volumes  supplied 
by  the  main  loan  desk  numbered  337,787,  an  increase  of  17,334,  or  5-4  Per' 
cent,  over  the  preceding  year,  and  15.2  percent  over  the  year  1936-37.  The 
slackening  rate  of  increase  in  the  main  circulation  department  may  be 
attributed  mainly  to  a  more  rigid  control  of  the  use  of  the  Libraries  by  the 
non-University  public.  In  several  departments,  however,  the  increase  in 
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use  was  striking.  In  the  Music  Library,  for  example,  the  number  of  books 
used  was  30,770,  an  increase  of  nearly  13  percent  in  one  year,  and  more 
than  125  percent  in  the  three-year  period.  In  the  Medical  Library  the 
number  of  books  used  rose  from  94,695  in  1938-39  to  140,542,  an  increase 
of  48.41  percent  over  the  preceding  year  and  of  70.29  percent  in  the  three- 
year  period. 

One  of  the  criteria  by  which  the  reader  tends  to  measure  the  efficiency 
of  the  library  service  is  the  frequency  with  which  a  book  wanted  is  re- 
ported "not  available."  A  careful  record  of  "not-availables"  is  kept  at  the 
main  loan  desk.  In  the  past  year  5,316  volumes  were  so  reported,  an  in- 
crease of  12  percent  over  the  preceding  year.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  vol- 
umes actually  not  available  were  later  found  on  the  shelves  where  they 
had  been  misplaced  by  readers  who  have  access  to  the  bookstacks.  This 
main  cause  of  "not  available"  reports  occurs  five  times  as  frequently  as 
"out  on  loan,"  and  fifty-four  times  as  frequently  as  "at  binders." 

The  total  number  of  volumes  recorded  as  owned  by  all  the  libraries  of 
the  University  on  June  30,  a  matter  of  much  less  importance  than  the 
number  used,  was  1,715,263,  including  206,037  m  trie  Teachers  College 
Library — an  increase  of  50,082  during  the  year.  This  annual  figure  of 
growth  has  for  a  long  period  been  arrived  at  by  adding  the  number  of 
volumes  catalogued.  Consequently,  it  does  not  take  into  account  several 
large  collections  not  yet  catalogued,  though  at  least  partially  available  for 
use.  In  June  a  careful  count,  made  for  insurance  purposes,  of  all  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  materials  in  each  of  the  libraries  indicated  that  the 
total  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  in  the  University's  li- 
braries is  approximately  2,000,000,  including  Teachers  College,  Barnard 
College,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  but  not  including  several  thousand 
unused  duplicates  and  over  300,000  trade  catalogues  in  the  Engineering 
Library. 

This  insurance  inventory  also  served  to  put  on  record  a  reasonably 
accurate  count  of  a  large  variety  of  materials  in  the  Libraries  in  addition 
to  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets.  Among  this  miscellaneous  material 
are  4,000  autograph  letters,  500  clay  tablets,  6,000  architectural  drawings, 
280  mathematical  instruments  of  historical  value,  26,477  maps>  25,300 
photographs,  9,814  music  scores,  and  2,789  phonograph  records  in  the 
Music  Library. 
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In  the  year  1939-40, 1,593  volumes  were  loaned  by  mail  to  285  libraries, 
as  against  1,392  volumes  to  247  libraries  in  the  preceding  year.  To  libraries 
in  the  metropolitan  area  849  volumes  were  loaned,  making  a  total  of 
2,442.  The  Columbia  Libraries  borrowed  877  volumes  from  113  libraries 
outside  of  New  York  and  540  volumes  from  local  libraries,  mainly  from 
a  few  institutions  with  which  active  cooperative  relations  are  maintained. 

The  idea  is  widely  prevalent  that  it  costs  only  a  few  cents  in  postage  and 
transportation  to  borrow  a  book  through  interlibrary  loan  service,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  good  policy  for  most  libraries  not  to  buy  books,  but 
to  depend  on  borrowing  all  except  those  in  most  demand.  To  a  large 
extent  this  is  a  misconception  because  it  does  not  take  into  account  the 
cost  of  lending  as  well  as  the  cost  of  borrowing.  It  also  mistakenly  assumes 
that  any  library  of  any  kind  which  owns  a  book  desired  is  under  some 
kind  of  obligation  to  lend  it  if  asked  by  some  other  library  instead  of  by 
an  individual. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  argument  that  it  is  possible  for  a  library  to  give 
excellent  book  service  and  yet  buy  only  the  books  most  in  demand,  simply 
by  borrowing  all  others.  How  does  this  work  out  for  the  lending  library? 
The  Columbia  Libraries  loaned  1,593  volumes  by  mail  to  other  libraries 
in  the  year  1939—40.  This  is  a  very  small  number  compared  with  the  total 
circulation  of  the  University  Libraries.  Loaned  to  individuals  over  the 
main  loan  desk  in  South  Hall,  the  cost  of  this  service  would  have  been 
from  $160  to  $200,  or  ten  to  twelve  cents  a  volume.  To  lend  these  1,593 
books  by  mail  to  other  libraries  actually  cost  at  least  $3,200,  or  an  average 
of  two  dollars  a  volume.  This  is  the  cost  of  service  alone,  since  the  borrow- 
ing library  paid  the  cost  of  transportation  both  ways.  It  would  require 
too  much  space  to  attempt  to  present  here  an  analysis  of  this  amazing 
figure.  Only  one  conclusion  is  possible:  For  most  libraries  it  costs  little  to 
borrow  a  book;  the  cost  of  lending  a  book  by  mail  may  be  very  high. 

The  careful  scrutiny  which  the  Libraries  have  been  giving  at  your 
request  to  each  branch  of  their  service  inevitably  raises  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  Columbia  University  is  justified  in  spending  some  $2,000 
a  year  on  the  service  of  lending  books  to  libraries  that  cannot  and  do  not 
expect  to  give  any  similar  service  in  return.  Special  attention  will  continue 
to  be  given  to  this  problem  during  the  coming  year.  It  now  seems  proba- 
ble that  our  interlibrary  loan  service  will  have  to  be  limited  in  various 
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ways,  perhaps  be  confined  to  certain  types  of  material,  or  to  institutions  of 
certain  kinds,  or  to  libraries  that  will  undertake  to  carry  on  their  part 
of  this  service  in  such  a  way  that  our  part  need  not  be  unduly  expensive. 
It  may  even  be  that  most  libraries  will  be  asked  to  pay  fees  based  on  the 
length  of  the  loan  period,  similar  to  the  system  now  proposed  for  borrow- 
ing by  individuals  in  the  local  community  who  have  no  connection  with 
the  University. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  word  "Library,"  referring  to  the 
University's  libraries  collectively,  was  replaced  for  all  official  purposes 
by  the  words  "the  Libraries."  Superficially  viewed  this  is  an  unimportant 
change,  but  actually  it  is  of  no  little  importance  for  it  recognizes  that  what 
has  been  called  the  "Library"  is,  in  fact,  a  system  of  libraries,  not  function- 
ing independently,  but  coordinated,  organized,  and  administered  so  that 
each  unit  in  cooperation  with  all  other  units  is  able  to  play  its  part  effi- 
ciently and  economically  in  the  University's  educational  service. 

What  is  it,  exactly,  that  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  the  Li- 
braries? To  some  it  is  doubtless  the  buildings.  The  University's  two  great 
library  buildings  are  the  most  conspicuous  structures  on  the  Campus,  and 
the  library  quarters  in  nine  other  buildings  are  spacious,  attractive,  and, 
in  most  cases,  reasonably  adequate.  Others,  however,  think  of  the  Li- 
braries as  the  great  collections  of  books  brought  together,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  last  sixty  years  by  the  patient  endeavor  of  many  scholars  and 
librarians  at  the  cost  of  several  million  dollars. 

But  buildings  and  books  alone  fall  far  short  of  satisfying  the  needs  of 
the  student,  the  teacher,  and  the  scholar.  A  third  and  equally  important 
factor  in  library  service  is  the  personnel,  consisting  of  administrators,  tech- 
nicians, subject  specialists,  and  clerical  workers.  Buildings,  books,  and 
library  staff  the  user  of  books  sees  and  understands,  but  what  he  does  not 
see  and  often  fails  to  understand  is  a  fourth  factor,  intangible  and  invisi- 
ble, but  no  less  real  and  indispensable — the  organization. 

It  is  the  organization  that  makes  of  the  many  book  collections,  the 
buildings,  and  the  staff  a  library  system  capable  of  rendering  efficient 
service.  The  supreme  importance  of  organization  may  easily  be  over- 
looked until  it  breaks  down  at  some  weak  point  and  service  is  interrupted 
or  impaired.  And  what,  in  essence,  is  organization  ?  Can  it  be  analyzed 
and  described  in  all  its  parts  and  purposes?  To  attempt  to  do  so  would 
require  much  more  space  than  is  available  here,  yet  it  does  not  seem  out 
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of  place  to  put  on  record  some  general  facts  about  the  existing  organiza- 
tion of  the  Columbia  University  Libraries  which  have  never  been  set 
down  in  any  systematic  way. 

First  of  all  is  the  general  plan,  which  was  not  developed  on  a  logical  and 
ideal  basis  but  is  in  large  part  a  result  of  changes  and  additions  here  and 
there  to  meet  specific  needs.  A  few  important  features  of  the  general  plan, 
and  only  a  few,  are  set  forth  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Libraries  in  the 
Statutes  of  the  University.  Here  is  provision  merely  for  the  appointment 
of  a  chief  administrative  officer,  a  brief  statement  of  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, a  reference  to  the  classification  and  status  of  members  of  the 
professional  and  clerical  staffs,  and  provision  for  an  advisory  group  repre- 
senting the  faculties.  Perhaps  this  is  as  much  as  needs  to  be  embodied  in 
the  basic  laws  of  the  University,  even  though  statutory  amendment  is 
relatively  simple.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  complete  outline  of  the  plan  of  organ- 
ization of  the  Libraries.  It  would  require  a  great  deal  of  space  merely  to 
list  the  officers  nominated  or  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Libraries  and  to 
set  down  in  the  briefest  form  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  Such  infor- 
mation is  sometimes  presented  in  the  form  of  an  organization  chart,  but 
that  device  for  present  purposes  is  not  easily  adapted  to  this  small  page. 
In  the  following  outline  an  effort  is  therefore  made  to  show  the  functional 
and  administrative  relationships  of  departments  by  the  grouping  of  units. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Charles  C.  Williamson,  Director  of  Libraries 

Figures  in  brackets  following  name  of  department  indicate  number  of  per- 
sons on  the  staff  of  the  department  on  May  1,  1940,  making  a  total  of  271.  If 
all  staff  members  working  on  part  time  were  figured  on  a  full-time  basis  the 
total  number  would  be  234. 

Departments  with  names  printed  in  capitals  are  responsible  directly  to  the 
Director  of  Libraries. 

DIRECTOR'S  OFFICE.   David  H.  Clift,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Li- 
braries; Elsie  S.  Reed,  Secretary.  [14] 

Responsible  for: 

Personnel  Telephone  service 

Library  privileges  Payroll  and  accounting 

Correspondence  Supplies,  buildings,  equipment 

Files  Interlibrary  loan 
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TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

ACQUISITION  AND  CATALOGUING.  John  H.  Moriarty,  Assistant  to 

the  Director  of  Libraries 

Acquisition  Department.  Dollie  B.  Hepburn,  Supervisor  [9] 

Cataloguing  Department.  [51] 

General  Cataloguing  Division,  Altha  E.  Terry,  Assistant  Supervisor 
Serials  Division,  Margaret  Roys,  Assistant  Supervisor 
Documents  Division,  Violet  A.  Cabeen,  Assistant  Supervisor 
Law  Division,  Elsie  Basset,  Assistant  Supervisor 
Medical  Division,  Ruth  I.  King,  Assistant  Supervisor 

BINDING  DEPARTMENT.  Dr.  Mary  A.  Bennett,  Supervisor  [12] 
Photograph  Division 

GENERAL  SERVICE  TO  READERS 

REFERENCE  DEPARTMENT.  Is adorh  G.Mvdgv,  Reference  Librarian  [8] 
Reference  Service 
Card  Catalogues 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT.  Helen  H.  Yerkes,  Supervisor  [29] 
Stack  Administration 
Loan  Division,  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Peake,  Chief 

LENDING  SERVICE  (Rental).  Janet  Bogardus,  Librarian   [5] 

PERIODICALS  (Current).  Dorothy  Hale  Litchfield,  Supervisor  [4] 
Microfilms  (storage  and  use) 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  MEN 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  LIBRARY.  Florence  King,  Librarian   [10] 
Browsing  Room 

DEPARTMENTAL  LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS 
(Mainly  for  Graduate  Students) 
CHEMISTRY  LIBRARY.  Martha  R.  Thomas,  Librarian  [4] 

EAST  ASIATIC  COLLECTIONS.  Catherine  L.  Laird,  Librarian  [3] 
Chinese  Collection,  Chi-Chen  Wang,  Curator 
Japanese  Collection,  Ryusaku  Tsunoda,  Curator 
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FINE  ARTS  LIBRARY  (Supervised  by  Avery  Librarian).  Mary  W.  Cham- 
berlin,  Assistant  in  charge  [3] 

MATHEMATICS  LIBRARY.  Dr.  Stephen  Serghiesco,  Librarian  [3] 

MUSIC  LIBRARY.  Richard  S.  Angell,  Librarian  [4] 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  LIBRARIES.  Amy  L.  Hepburn,  SK/vraVor  [7] 

Geology 

Map  collection 
Psychology  and  Anthropology 
Zoology,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Biophysics 

PATERNO  LIBRARY.  Anna  D.  Bernero,  Custodian  [3] 
Modern  Italian  literature  and  history 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY  LIBRARY  (Supervised  by  Engineering 
Librarian).  Assistant  in  charge  [2] 

SOUTH  HALL  DEPARTMENTAL  READING   ROOMS.  Elizabeth 
Ford,  Supervisor  [15] 
Philosophy 
English 

Brander  Matthews  Dramatic  Collection 
Greek  and  Latin 

Papyrus  collection 

Epigraphy  collection 
History  and  Social  Sciences:  Economics,  Statistics,  Political  Science 
Modern  Languages:  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

SPECIAL   COLLECTIONS   DEPARTMENT.   Charles  M.  Adams,  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  [7] 
Rare  books  and  manuscripts 
Book  Arts  Collection 
Near  East  Collections 

Seligman  Library  (early  works  in  economics) 
Epstean  Collection  (development  of  photography) 
Many  smaller  collections 

PLIMPTON,   SMITH,   AND   DALE   LIBRARIES.   Bertha  M.  Frick, 
Curator  [3] 

George  A.  Plimpton  Library  (rare  material  on  the  development  of  educa- 
tion) 
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David  Eugene  Smith  Library  on  the  history  of  mathematics 
Dale  Library  of  Weights  and  Measures 

COLUMBIANA  COLLECTION.  Milton  Halsey  Thomas,  Curator  [2] 

AMERICAN  TYPEFOUNDERS  LIBRARY.  Dorothy  Eggert,  Librarian 
[2] 

LIBRARIES  SERVING  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

AVERY  ARCHITECTURAL  LIBRARY.  Talbot  Hamlin,  Librarian  [9] 
Ware  Memorial  Library 

BUSINESS  LIBRARY.  Walter  Hausdorfer,  Librarian  [10] 
Scudder  Collection  on  Corporation  Finance 
Montgomery  Library  of  Accountancy 

ENGINEERING  LIBRARY.  Granville  Meixell,  Librarian  [7] 

JOURNALISM  LIBRARY.  H.  Roth  Newpher,  Librarian  [6] 
Newspaper  Clipping  Collection 

LAW  LIBRARY.  Miles  O.  Price,  Librarian  [17] 
International  Relations 

LIBRARY  SERVICE.  Abigail  F.  Hausdorfer,  Librarian  [8] 

MEDICAL  LIBRARY.  Thomas  P.  Fleming,  Librarian  [11] 
Medicine 
Dentistry 
Nursing 

To  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  organization  as  a  whole  it  would 
be  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  these 
many  units.  Some  of  the  larger  departments  are  preparing  such  detailed 
statements  of  their  activities,  their  methods,  and  procedures  in  order  to 
insure  the  degree  of  consistency  in  practice  which  is  necessary  for  efficient 
operation  in  spite  of  a  changing  personnel.  Eventually  these  staff  manuals 
should  be  brought  together  in  a  single  handbook  of  the  University  Li- 
braries, which  would  also  include  a  full  description  of  all  important  rec- 
ords, the  system  of  reports,  the  methods  of  selecting,  appointing,  and 
training  personnel,  the  handling  of  supplies,  the  general  rules — so  far 
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as  they  can  be  codified— with  which  readers  are  asked  to  comply  in  their 
relations  to  the  Libraries,  and  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  and 
policies  followed  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  Libraries  and  in 
their  relations  to  those  whom  they  exist  to  serve. 

Such  a  library  handbook,  even  though  it  would  necessarily  be  out  of 
date  in  some  respects  as  soon  as  published,  would  be  an  invaluable  refer- 
ence book  for  staff  and  readers.  It  should  help  the  thousands  of  library 
patrons  to  understand  that  the  service  they  receive  in  a  large  library  is  the 
product  of  organized  effort  that  cannot  be  personalized  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Many  of  those  who  use  large  libraries  fail  to  appreciate  that  they 
definitely  lower  the  ability  of  the  organization  to  give  good  service  by 
their  failure  to  comply  with  the  most  reasonable  and  necessary  rules  and 
regulations.  A  surprising  number  of  library  users  seem  to  think  that  rules 
and  regulations  are  not  made  for  them,  but  only  for  others,  or  perhaps 
merely  for  the  personal  satisfaction  of  the  librarians.  The  indifferent  and 
thoughtless  reader,  like  the  eccentric  and  egocentric  one,  inevitably  re- 
duces the  amount  and  quality  of  service  which  a  library  staff  can  render. 

It  is  important  that  every  member  of  the  staff  should  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  his  duties  and  skill  in  their  performance.  But  the  library 
worker  needs  more  than  intelligence  and  skill;  he  must  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  organization  of  which  he  is  necessarily  a  part,  for 
this  is  the  essence  of  morale.  A  star  player  may  be  tolerated,  but  it  is  not 
by  his  individual  brilliance  so  much  as  by  cooperation  with  his  teammates 
that  the  game  is  won.  The  general  spirit  of  cooperation  shown  by  mem- 
bers of  the  library  staff  in  their  relations  with  their  fellow  workers  and 
their  feeling  of  responsibility  for  playing  their  part  in  an  organized  serv- 
ice cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

Efficient  internal  organization  of  the  Libraries  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  some  organized  system  of  cooperation  with  departments  of 
instruction.  The  faculties  are  organized  and  the  Libraries  are  organized, 
but  there  is  too  little  organized  cooperation  between  them.  Most  faculties 
or  departments  of  instruction  designate  library  representatives  or  com- 
mittees to  recommend  books  to  be  acquired  for  present  and  future  needs 
of  faculty  and  students,  but  there  should  be  some  way  to  keep  the  library 
staff  more  fully  informed  of  the  instructional  and  research  activities  and 
programs  with  which  they  are  expected  to  cooperate.  Through  casual 
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contacts  with  individual  members  of  the  faculties  a  few  members  of  the 
professional  library  start  gain  some  understanding  of  the  instructors' 
problems  and  points  of  view.  Some  instructors,  in  turn,  show  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  library's  problems  and  points  of  view,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  need  for  organized  cooperation. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Director  of  Libraries  the  administrative 
head  of  one  of  the  important  units  of  the  library  system  points  out  that 
the  responsible  members  of  his  staff  would  be  able  to  give  far  more  and  far 
better  service  if  they  were  better  informed  of  faculty  interests  and  activities. 

As  an  organization  grows  [he  writes],  a  larger  number  of  formal  coordinat- 
ing agencies  is  found  necessary  than  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  function  of  the 
institution  determines  the  character  of  the  agencies.  These  are  truisms  of 
management,  yet  when  applied  to  a  university  they  seem  novel.  ...  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Libraries,  which  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  activities  of  the 
faculties  and  departments,  are  poorly  informed.  Changes  in  the  personnel, 
changes  in  policies,  revision  of  curricula,  authorization  or  initiation  of  re- 
search projects  which  may  affect  more  than  one  of  the  libraries,  are  on  the 
whole  to  be  discovered  only  indirectly  or  by  the  "grapevine"  method.  All  of 
these  matters  affect  the  Libraries,  for  they  are,  after  all,  not  merely  a  part  of 
the  equipment,  but  a  vital  service,  not  only  through  their  collecting  and  re- 
cording, but  also  through  working  directly  with  faculty  and  students. 

Few  changes  occurred  in  the  professional  staff.  Dr.  Luther  B.  Arring- 
ton,  Librarian  of  the  Zoology  Library,  resigned  to  accept  the  librarianship 
of  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture.  Miss  Mary  W.  Chamberlin  was 
promoted  to  be  first  assistant  in  the  Fine  Arts  Library.  Mrs.  Florence 
Atkinson,  of  the  Acquisition  Department,  was  retired  on  July  i  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  service.  Miss  Frances  G.  Karr,  of  the  Law  Cata- 
loguing Division,  was  absent  on  leave  from  October  i,  1939,  to  May  31, 
1940,  to  enable  her  to  prepare  a  list  of  subject  headings  for  use  in  law 
libraries  under  a  grant  from  the  American  Library  Association.  Mr.  Miles 
O.  Price,  Law  Librarian,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  State  Bar  on 
February  21,  1940.  Through  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Mr.  Talbot  Hamlin, 
Avery  Librarian,  published  a  well-illustrated  volume  of  680  pages,  Archi- 
tecture through  the  Ages,  which  seems  likely  to  be  recognized  for  a  long 
time  as  the  standard  history  of  architecture. 

The  vacancy  in  the  position  of  supervisor  of  the  Cataloguing  Depart- 
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ment  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Miss  Harriet  B.  Prescott  after  fifty 
years  of  notable  service  to  the  University  has  not  been  filled.  Partly  as  a 
measure  of  economy  the  technical  work  of  the  supervisor  and  some  of 
the  administrative  duties  of  the  supervisor  were  transferred  to  the  five 
assistant  supervisors,  one  of  whom,  Miss  Altha  E.  Terry,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  new  division  to  be  known  as  General  Cataloguing.  Mrs.  Violet 
A.  Cabeen  was  made  assistant  supervisor,  continuing  in  charge  of  the 
enlarging  work  of  the  Documents  Division.  The  other  four  divisions  are 
listed  on  page  392.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  administration  of  the 
department  was  assigned  to  John  H.  Moriarty,  with  the  title  of  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  Libraries.  As  Mr.  Moriarty  was  already  assisting  the 
Director  in  coordinating  the  work  of  book  selection  and  acquisition  in  the 
various  departments,  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  effect  a  large  measure  of 
needed  integration  in  the  activities  of  the  Acquisition  and  Cataloguing 
Departments. 

The  general  administrative  reorganization  of  the  Cataloguing  Depart- 
ment has  been  accompanied  by  numerous  changes  in  work  assignments 
and  in  routines  and  procedures,  all  designed  to  enable  the  department  to 
turn  out  a  larger  volume  of  work.  In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  time  and 
attention  required  to  effect  the  changes  which  seemed  to  be  most  urgent, 
more  work  was  turned  out  than  ever  before,  with  no  additions  to  the 
staff.  As  shown  in  the  table  on  page  392  the  total  volume  of  work  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  year.  The  number  of  cards  prepared  and  filed  was 
274,304,  which  was  38,880  more  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  represents 
the  largest  increase  on  record.  This  is  the  gratifying  result  of  changes  in 
organization,  more  effective  use  of  clerical  assistants,  and  more  depend- 
ence on  available  mechanical  equipment. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  next  year's  report  will  show  an 
even  larger  increase  in  output  as  a  result  of  reorganization  and  improve- 
ment in  methods.  If  production  cannot  be  materially  increased  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  staff  of  the  department.  A  year  ago  it  was  esti- 
mated that  it  would  require  three  years  at  the  existing  rate  of  output  to 
clear  up  the  arrearages,  even  if  the  intake  by  purchase  and  gift  could  be 
completely  stopped.  In  the  past  year  the  department  has  been  able  to  keep 
up  fairly  well  with  the  new  acquisitions  but  has  not  been  able  to  do  much 
to  reduce  the  accumulation  of  uncatalogued  material.  In  the  Medical  Li- 
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brary  alone  some  40,000  volumes  await  cataloguing,  and  in  the  Paterno 
Library  15,000  are  uncatalogued  and  over  20,000  unclassified. 

Because  of  the  special  language  or  technical  requirements  material  in 
certain  collections  is  catalogued  outside  the  central  Cataloguing  Depart- 
ment. Music  and  phonograph  records,  for  example,  are  catalogued  in  the 
Music  Library  under  the  supervision  of  the  Music  Librarian;  books  and 
manuscripts  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  Near  Eastern  languages  are 
catalogued  by  Dr.  Isaac  Mendelsohn,  Curator  of  the  Near  East  Collec- 
tions. Chinese  and  Japanese  books  also  present  special  difficulties  of  full 
and  accurate  description  and  the  preparation  of  cards.  Work  on  the  cata- 
loguing of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  collections  under  a  grant  from  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  referred  to  at  length  in  last  year's 
report,  was  carried  on  throughout  the  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  funds 
may  be  made  available  to  carry  it  to  completion.  Much  of  the  manuscript 
material  in  the  Plimpton  and  Smith  libraries  has  not  been  adequately 
catalogued.  In  the  past  year  a  beginning  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Ives,  who  has  also  prepared  a  list  of  Western  manuscripts  before  1600  not 
included  in  the  De  Ricci  Census  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Manu- 
scripts. De  Ricci  listed  only  thirty-five  items  from  the  Smith  Library, 
though  he  remarked  that  there  are  about  one  thousand  which  "would 
well  be  worth  listing  in  detail." 

Many  volumes  are  found  on  the  shelves  of  all  the  libraries  which, 
because  of  their  fragile  or  disintegrated  condition,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  normal  use  either  in  reading  rooms  or  outside  circulation.  If  they  are 
in  general  demand,  an  effort  is  made  to  replace  such  volumes  when  they 
are  available  at  a  reasonable  price.  In  many  cases,  however,  these  volumes 
are  seldom  needed,  especially  when  other  copies  or  other  editions  are 
available.  In  order  to  retire  from  the  open  shelves  and  protect  from  all  un- 
necessary use  such  dilapidated  volumes  as  cannot  be  rebound  and  cannot 
or  should  not  be  replaced  or  discarded,  a  reserve  to  be  known  as  the  "Z" 
collection  has  been  established.  Supervision  of  the  necessary  use  of  books 
in  the  "Z"  collection  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Reference  Department, 
since  that  department  alone  is  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
reader  actually  needs  to  use  a  volume  which  has  been  sent  to  this  home 
for  incurables.  The  "Z"  collection  threatens  to  grow  rapidly  because  of  the 
very  poor  quality  of  much  of  the  paper  on  which  modern  books  and 
periodicals  are  printed. 
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In  the  nine-month  period  ending  May  31, 1940, 104  NY  A  students  were 
assigned  to  twenty-three  different  departments  of  the  Libraries.  The 
number  working  in  any  one  month  varied  from  sixty-two  to  eighty- 
seven;  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  was  25,879.  By  the  help  of  these 
students  a  good  deal  of  work  was  accomplished  that  otherwise  would 
have  had  to  remain  undone.  On  the  whole,  complaint  of  inefficiency  and 
unreliability  seems  to  have  been  less  general  than  in  past  years,  but  the 
head  of  one  of  the  large  and  very  busy  departments  remarks  that  young 
men  on  the  regular  library  staff  do  about  twice  as  much  work  as  a 
NYA  assistant  who  seems  to  feel  that  he  is  being  paid  to  study,  not 
to  work. 

Any  university  community  consisting  of  graduate,  undergraduate,  and 
professional  students,  together  with  teachers,  officers,  employees  of  many 
kinds  and  their  families,  makes  up  a  group  of  unusually  intelligent  and 
eager  readers  of  current  books  of  all  kinds.  Yet  few  individuals  or  families 
in  such  a  group  enjoy  incomes  that  enable  them  to  purchase  very  many  of 
the  new  books  that  are  of  interest  to  them.  Nor  is  any  university  library 
able  from  its  necessarily  limited  budget  to  meet  the  demand  from  its 
clientele  for  the  new  popular  and  semipopular  books.  Unless  designated 
by  a  teacher  as  assigned  reading  in  some  course,  only  a  single  copy  of  a 
new  biography,  a  well-written  history,  a  timely  volume  on  some  eco- 
nomic, social,  political,  or  international  problem,  or  a  popular  treatise  in 
some  branch  of  art,  science,  literature,  or  practical  affairs  can  normally  be 
purchased.  Even  if  such  a  volume  is  not  requisitioned  for  "reserve"  read- 
ing by  students  it  is  not  likely  to  be  circulated  to  more  than  twenty  stu- 
dents in  a  year.  If  it  is  borrowed  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  it  may  not 
reach  half  as  many  readers  because  of  the  absence  of  any  time  limit  on 
such  loans.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  the  library  of  a  large  university 
purchases  a  copy,  or  even  several  copies,  of  a  book  of  general  interest  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  giving  all  the  service  that  is  needed  by  its  patrons.  In 
some  communities  a  part  of  this  demand  may  be  met  by  the  public  library 
and  the  commercial  rental  libraries,  but  it  has  long  been  obvious  that  at 
Columbia  members  of  the  University  have  been  very  inadequately  pro- 
vided with  current  books. 

In  order  to  fill  this  gap  a  new  department  supplementing  other  serv- 
ices, known  as  the  Lending  Service,  was  organized  during  the  past  year  in 
the  University  Libraries  and  operated  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  This 
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service  aims  to  supply  current  books,  fiction  and  nonfiction,  promptly 
after  publication  at  the  lowest  rental  fee  possible.  With  little  advance 
publicity  115  borrowers  registered  on  the  opening  day,  January  22,  1940. 
By  June  1  the  number  of  borrowers  had  increased  to  1,606  and  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  at  least  2,500  within  the  first  year. 

The  original  book  stock  was  made  up  of  about  400  volumes  carefully 
selected  from  the  publishers'  1939  output.  By  July  1  the  number  of  vol- 
umes had  increased  to  1,334, a  ^tl:^e  more  than  54  percent  being  nonfiction. 
Although  46  percent  of  the  stock,  fiction  accounts  for  but  42  percent  of  the 
circulation.  A  few  mystery  story  addicts,  found  even  among  officers,  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  one  percent  of  circulation  in  that  group.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  the  lighter  sort 
of  fiction.  Enough  copies  of  every  title  have  been  purchased  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  demand,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  twenty  copies.  Special 
effort  has  been  made  to  supply  books  which  are  too  expensive  for  wide 
individual  ownership,  such  as  A  Treasury  of  Art  Masterpieces  and  Sand- 
burg's Abraham  Lincoln:  the  War  Years,  published  at  ten  dollars  and 
twenty  dollars,  respectively.  The  use  of  the  service  shows  that  it  has  been 
highly  appreciated,  and  many  favorable  comments  have  been  received. 

On  the  basis  of  the  first  five  months  of  operation  it  is  expected  that  the 
Lending  Service  Department  may  be  wholly  self-sustaining.  Fees  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  a  day  per  volume,  if  paid  in  cash,  with  a 
four-day  minimum;  the  purchase  of  a  card  for  one  dollar,  good  for  thirty- 
four  rental  days,  brings  the  rate  down  to  less  than  three  cents  a  day.  Books 
no  longer  in  active  demand  will  be  transferred  to  other  departments  of  the 
Libraries  where  needed,  or  sold  to  patrons  at  bargain  prices.  "Books  You 
Want  to  Read,"  a  list  of  the  titles  added  in  the  preceding  week,  is  issued 
every  Monday  and  distributed  to  those  who  request  it.  As  a  matter  of 
general  University  policy,  the  Lending  Service  is  available  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  University — the  teaching,  administrative,  and  maintenance 
staffs,  with  their  immediate  families,  to  registered  students,  and  to  alumni. 

Demand  for  service  has  increased  more  rapidly  in  the  Medical  Library 
than  in  any  other  department.  The  total  recorded  use  of  books  in  the  year 
1936—37  was  52,649;  in  1939-40  it  was  140,542,  or  an  increase  of  over  166 
percent  in  three  years.  This  unprecedented  increase  in  the  use  of  books 
has  a  number  of  causes.  One  of  them  is  the  greater  emphasis  being  placed 
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by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  the  use  of 
medical  literature  by  the  students.  Contributing  causes  are  the  expansion 
of  the  graduate  program,  the  completion  of  the  graduate  laboratories  and 
the  Washington  Heights  Health  Center,  and  the  removal  of  the  Crocker 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research  from  116th  Street  to  the  College  building  at 
the  Medical  Center.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  stimulus  which 
has  been  given  to  the  use  of  the  library  by  Faculty  and  students  under  the 
skillful  and  energetic  administration  of  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Fleming,  Medical 
Librarian.  A  good  example  of  the  expanding  service  of  the  library  is  the 
establishment  during  the  past  year  of  a  personal  bibliographic  service 
which  puts  into  the  hands  of  clinicians,  research  workers,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  notices  of  current  articles  on  subjects  in  which  they  are 
known  to  be  interested.  From  December,  1939,  to  the  end  of  the  year  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  references  had  been  supplied  to  thirty-six  dif- 
ferent medical  scientists.  If  this  program  of  expanding  service  is  to  be 
maintained,  substantial  additions  to  the  budget  will  be  necessary.  More 
money  is  needed  for  books  and,  as  in  many  other  departments,  more  as- 
sistants, as  well  as  a  salary  scale  that  will  permit  the  retention  of  capable 
and  experienced  assistants.  Possibly  even  more  important  at  this  time  is 
the  need  of  adequate  working  space  for  the  staff,  while  in  the  very  near 
future  the  difficult  problem  of  more  space  for  bookstacks  will  have  to  be 
faced. 

The  Law  Library  has  made  substantial  progress  in  several  directions. 
Mr.  Miles  O.  Price,  Law  Librarian,  reports  that  by  actual  count  the  total 
number  of  volumes  in  the  collection  is  now  213,867,  roughly  divided  into 
five  classes:  general  law,  7,791  volumes;  Anglo-American  law,  119,070; 
foreign  law,  60,257;  international  law  and  international  relations,  22,980; 
and  rare  and  valuable  books  in  the  treasure  room,  3,769.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that,  except  in  some  degree  in  the  international  law  section,  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  Library,  in  contrast  with  other  large  law  libraries,  contains 
very  little  nonlegal  material.  Actual  study  and  research  in  the  field  of 
law  often  require  the  use  of  many  books  and  periodicals  not  in  the  Law 
Library  but  in  the  General  Library,  the  Business  Library,  or  other  parts  of 
the  system.  Fortunately,  all  the  collections  that  have  to  be  drawn  upon  are 
near  at  hand  and  easily  accessible  to  the  law  student.  Nonlegal  material 
needed  by  officers  is  usually  assembled  by  the  Law  Library  staff. 
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The  acute  need  for  more  stack  space  has  been  temporarily  met  by  as- 
signment to  the  library  of  the  large  basement  room  at  the  east  end  of  Kent 
Hall.  Unfortunately,  this  space  is  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  library  and  inconvenient  of  access.  Serious  congestion  continues  in  the 
international  law  section  and  in  the  main  reading  room. 

The  reclassification  of  foreign  law  which  has  been  in  progress  since 
1934  is  now  nearing  completion.  Professor  Schiller's  scheme  of  classifica- 
tion for  foreign  law,  which  has  been  widely  distributed  in  mimeographed 
form,  is  looked  upon  as  an  important  addition  to  technical  library  litera- 
ture. During  the  past  year  two  other  aids  to  law  library  service  have  been 
issued.  One,  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  the  Law  Librarian,  is 
entitled  "Subject  Headings  in  American  and  English  Law  Used  in  the 
Dictionary  Catalog  of  the  Columbia  University  Law  Library";  the  other 
is  by  Miss  Elsie  Basset,  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Cataloguing  Depart- 
ment, "Cataloging  Practices  in  the  Law  Library  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity." Issued  in  mimeographed  form  by  the  School  of  Library  Service, 
primarily  for  use  by  students  in  Mr.  Price's  course  in  law  library  adminis- 
tration, both  of  these  publications  have  been  in  demand  by  many  other 
institutions. 

In  the  Journalism  Library  an  undertaking  of  first  importance,  not  only 
for  the  School  of  Journalism,  but  for  other  parts  of  the  University,  was 
initiated  in  the  past  year.  The  newspaper  "morgue,"  begun  some  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  late  Talcott  Williams  and  brought  by  him  to  the  School 
of  Journalism  when  he  became  its  first  Director  in  1912,  had  for  many 
years  outgrown  not  only  its  equipment,  but  the  entire  system  of  operation 
and  use.  After  many  delays  a  new  system  planned  by  Mr.  H.  Roth  New- 
pher,  Journalism  Librarian,  has  been  adopted,  the  initial  installment  of 
new  filing  equipment  provided,  and  work  begun  on  the  tremendous  task 
of  working  over  the  old  collection  of  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand clippings  and  incorporating  into  the  new  system  the  material  still 
considered  valuable. 

Under  the  new  system  the  use  of  newspaper  clippings  has  greatly  in- 
creased. The  unit  of  use  is  the  envelope  containing  the  clippings  on  a 
given  subject.  The  past  year  readers  called  for  and  used  4,306  envelopes, 
against  2,654  m  T938— 39  and  2,356  in  1937-38.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
possible  uses  of  this  newspaper  clipping  collection,  and  even  its  existence, 
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are  not  generally  known  within  the  University.  It  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  substitute  for  a  good  collection  of  reference  books,  but  it  does  supply 
information  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  No  other  university  and 
few  newspaper  offices  have  any  such  means  of  assembling  quickly  facts 
of  many  kinds  that  are  needed  especially  by  journalists,  but  also  by  re- 
search workers.  A  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Law  is  reported  as  saying  that  had  he  known  of  the  clipping  service,  he 
could  have  saved  half  the  time  he  had  spent  on  research  in  the  last  three 
years. 

The  Columbiana  Department,  of  which  Mr.  Milton  Halsey  Thomas 
is  Curator,  rejoices  in  new  and  splendid  quarters  in  Low  Memorial 
Library.  Instead  of  the  one  small  room  which  has  served  this  growing 
and  useful  department  for  many  years,  the  Columbiana  collections  now 
occupy  three  rooms.  One  of  them,  serving  as  reading  room  and  office, 
has  been  transformed  into  a  dignified  and  handsome  room  with  new 
lighting  equipment  and  fine  old  bookcases  and  other  furniture.  Another 
room  of  generous  proportions  has  been  especially  equipped  and  deco- 
rated to  serve  as  an  exhibition  room.  The  third  room  is  used  for  storage 
and  behind-the-scenes  work  space. 

Professor  William  L.  Westermann,  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Papyrus 
Collection,  reports  that  page  proof  is  being  read  for  the  fourth  volume 
of  Greek  papyri  from  the  collection  in  South  Hall.  The  forthcoming 
volume,  to  be  published  by  Columbia  University  Press,  will  contain 
fifty-four  large  pieces  from  the  famous  "Zenon  Archive"  of  the  third 
century  B.C.,  numerous  small  fragments  of  letters  and  accounts  from 
Zenon's  files,  and  three  documents  of  the  period  228  b.c.  to  181  b.c.  What 
Professor  Westermann  has  to  say  about  Zenon  is  a  real  "human  interest" 
story.  From  258  to  246  b.c.  Zenon,  a  Greek  from  Caunus,  ran  a  very  large 
irrigated  farm  in  the  Fayum — a  farm  about  the  size  of  Manhattan  Island, 
in  fact.  Zenon  was  an  inveterate  filer  of  business  letters  and  papers.  Ap- 
parently everything  which  came  into  his  hands  he  kept.  About  fourteen 
hundred  of  his  documents  are  now  available  in  various  museums  and 
university  collections  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Pro- 
fessor Westermann  has  completed  a  brief  article  comparing  the  business 
organization  and  the  administration  of  the  farm  under  Zenon's  manage- 
ment, exploited  by  hired  free  labor,  with  the  plantation  of  President  Polk 
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in  Yalobusha  County,  Mississippi,  which  was  a  cotton  plantation  worked 
by  Negro  slave  labor.  Zenon's  farm,  he  finds,  was  much  more  compli- 
cated and  more  efficiently  managed  than  the  new  and  rather  primitive 
plantation  of  James  K.  Polk.  Polk's  foremen  were  illiterate.  Zenon,  by 
comparison,  was  an  educated  man,  even  a  polished  one. 

Strangely  enough,  the  most  important  of  the  Columbia  papyri  in 
Volume  IV  is  only  four  by  four  and  a  half  inches,  and  fragmentary  at 
that.  It  is  a  memorandum  of  which  all  is  lost  except  these  words:  "Books 
which  have  been  carried  down  [i.e.,  down  the  Nile]  for  Ephormostus. 
Collection  of  the  proxeny  treaties  [the  actual  word  is  broken,  and  it  may 
mean  'speeches  of  ambassadors']  of  Callisthenes  and  of  the  Embassies — " 

Ephormostus  was  the  younger  brother  of  Zenon.  So  it  is  apparent  that 
Zenon  had  a  personal  library,  containing  Greek  books  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter, "high-brow"  literature,  as  it  were.  From  this  library  he  picked  out 
books  for  the  training  of  his  brother.  One  of  these  was  a  roll  containing  a 
collection  of  material  gathered  by  Callisthenes,  the  ill-starred  nephew  of 
the  great  Aristotle.  Callisthenes  is  the  man  who  was  taken  along  with 
the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia  as  the  official  head  of  the  pub- 
lication bureau.  In  the  spring  of  327  b.c.  he  was  tried  before  a  military 
tribunal  as  a  participant  in  a  conspiracy  against  Alexander  and  con- 
demned to  death.  The  importance  of  this  papyrus  fragment  in  the 
Columbia  collection  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  particular  work  by  Callis- 
thenes has  heretofore  been  entirely  unknown,  being  nowhere  cited  in  all 
the  ancient  Greek  literature.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  existed  or  that 
it  was  by  the  famous  Callisthenes. 

The  major  exhibition  of  the  year  was  arranged  by  the  Special  Collec- 
tions Department  and  the  Plimpton  Library  in  commemoration  of  the 
five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable 
type.  Material  for  this  exhibition  was  drawn  largely  from  the  Book  Arts 
Collection,  the  American  Typefounders  Library,  and  the  Plimpton 
Library.  A  printed  catalogue  was  issued.  At  the  request  of  a  special  com- 
mittee set  up  by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  to  stimulate  and 
coordinate  similar  exhibitions  and  other  ways  of  observing  this  significant 
anniversary  the  University  held  a  special  convocation  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Low  Memorial  Library  on  January  19,  1940,  when  the  exhibition 
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opened.  It  was  scheduled  to  continue  from  this  date  to  the  middle  of 
September. 

In  the  Avery  Library  eight  exhibits  were  shown,  in  the  following  order. 
July— September :  selected  important  and  beautiful  books  from  the  Avery 
collections,  early  works,  fine  bindings,  association  copies,  engravings, 
manuscript  books;  October:  public  buildings  and  engineering  works  of 
the  early  American  republic;  November:  religious  architecture,  old  and 
new;  December :  bookplates  from  the  Columbia  University  Libraries'  col- 
lection; January:  drawings  by  Spanish  children,  from  the  Vogel  collec- 
tion in  the  Fine  Arts  Library;  February:  the  architectural  history  of 
Columbia  University;  March:  important  architectural  books  published 
in  the  United  States;  April— June:  selected  architectural  drawings  from 
the  Avery  Library  collection. 

Columbiana  began  the  year  with  an  exhibition  of  material  relating  to 
the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain  to  Columbia  University. 
For  Alumni  Day  and  for  Commencement  exhibitions  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  College  and  the  University  were  shown  in  the  new  exhibi- 
tion room.  The  Libraries  participated  in  the  celebration  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Engineering 
by  setting  up  an  exhibition  in  Low  Memorial  Library.  Throughout  the 
year  the  exhibition  facilities  in  the  Medical  Library,  the  Law  Library, 
the  East  Asiatic  Library,  and  the  Columbia  College  Library  were  utilized 
for  the  showing  of  materials  of  special  interest  to  their  respective  student 
groups. 

The  principal  exhibition  in  South  Hall  was  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Much  of  the  material 
was  loaned  by  the  Library  of  Colby  College,  by  Mr.  Carrol  A.  Wilson,  and 
by  Professors  Roger  S.  Loomis  and  Ernest  Brennecke,  Jr.,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English.  Original  drawings  which  she  had  made  for  special 
editions  of  some  of  Hardy's  works  were  loaned  by  Miss  Claire  Leighton, 
the  noted  artist  and  author.  Professor  Carl  J.  Weber,  of  Colby  College, 
supplied  notes  and  helped  to  arrange  the  exhibition,  which  was  formally 
opened  on  April  26  with  special  exercises  in  Harkness  Academic  Theater 
and  remained  open  until  July  15, 1940. 

Much  material  of  great  interest  to  scholars  and  research  workers  has 
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been  acquired  by  purchase;  so  much,  indeed,  that  it  is  possible  to  mention 
here  only  a  few  outstanding  items  and  a  number  of  the  collections  ac- 
quired. For  some  years  an  allotment  of  several  thousand  dollars  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  special  purpose  of  acquiring  sets  of  periodicals  or  com- 
pleting sets  needed  for  research  in  any  field.  Some  of  this  material,  though 
it  may  be  of  great  importance  to  scholars,  is  used  infrequently,  and  in  ac- 
quiring it  special  effort  is  made  to  avoid  duplicating  files  already  available 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  Examples  among  this  year's  purchases  are  sets 
of  Mercure  du  XI  Xe  siecle,  1823-30,  thirty  volumes;  Mercure  de  France, 
1890-1900,  thirty-four  volumes;  and  Revue  universelle,  1920-38,  eighteen 
volumes. 

One  of  the  most  important  acquisitions  of  the  year  was  a  copy  of  the 
famous  Samarkand  Kufic  Koran,  reproduced  in  1905  from  the  original 
in  St.  Petersburg.  The  original  has  now  been  lost.  Only  a  few  of  the  fifty 
photographic  reproductions  are  extant  in  the  world;  this  is  the  only  copy 
known  to  exist  in  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  this  Samarkand 
Codex  lies  in  the  fact  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  texts  of  the  Koran,  allegedly 
written  by  the  very  hand  of  the  Third  Caliph,  Uthman.  A  history  of  the 
Codex,  with  a  summary  from  a  Russian  source  of  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion, will  shortly  appear  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Isaac  Mendelsohn,  Curator 
of  the  Near  East  Collections. 

The  Euclid  collection  of  the  David  Eugene  Smith  Library  was  en- 
riched during  the  year  by  purchases  made  possible  by  Professor  Smith's 
generosity.  One  of  the  important  acquisitions  was  an  edition  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  for  which  long  search  had  been  made.  This  is  a  first  edition  of 
the  Latin  translation  by  Federico  Commandino,  published  in  Pisaro  in 
1572,  the  most  important  Latin  translation  of  the  Elements  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  versions  issued  in  England  for  250  years.  Other  impor- 
tant items  acquired  include  such  rarities  as  the  first  French  edition  of  the 
Elements,  and  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Commandino  version  pub- 
lished just  three  years  later  than  the  original.  The  acquisition  of  these 
long-sought  items  has  made  it  feasible  now  to  compile  a  bibliography  of 
the  Euclid  material  in  the  Plimpton  and  Smith  collections. 

Another  interesting  book  acquired  was  the  work  by  John  Wallis,  the 
famous  English  contemporary  of  Newton,  Thomae  Hobbes  Quadratura 
Circuit,  Cubatio,  Sphaerae,  Duplicatio  Cubi  confutata,  published  in  Ox- 
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ford,  in  1669.  This  work  marked  one  episode  in  a  series  of  wrangles, 
continued  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  between  Wallis  and  Thomas  Hob- 
bes,  eminent  philosopher  who  fancied  himself  a  mathematician.  Hobbes 
thought  that  he  had  gotten  the  better  of  his  adversary  by  solving  the 
famous  problems  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube  and  the  squaring  of 
the  circle.  However,  to  avoid  detection  by  Wallis,  he  had  his  work  pub- 
lished in  Paris.  But  the  astute  mathematician  soon  discovered  it,  and  this 
volume  is  Wallis's  blasting  denunciation  of  the  fallacies  of  Hobbes's 
proofs. 

Outstanding  among  other  material  acquired  were  Anthony  Thomp- 
son's The  Uses  of  the  Quandrant  Fitted  for  Daily  Practice,  1652;  a  six- 
teenth-century Italian  edition  of  Brunetto  Latini's  he  Tresor,  the  first 
French  encyclopedia,  of  which  the  Library  possesses  a  fifteenth-century 
manuscript;  and  Bonvesin  da  Riva's  Vita  Scholastica,  an  early  sixteenth- 
century  publication  in  the  field  of  education.  A  number  of  miscellaneous 
mathematical  works  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were 
obtained  to  fill  lacunae  in  the  collection.  Professor  Smith's  trip  in  South 
America  in  the  summer  of  1939  benefited  the  library  by  the  addition  of 
a  group  of  mathematical  textbooks  in  Spanish  which  represent  the  type 
of  schoolbook  formerly  in  use  in  Latin  America. 

Of  the  many  interesting  additions  to  the  Avery  Library  attention  is 
called  to  but  two : 

Riou,  Stephen,  The  Grecian  Order  of  Architecture.  Delineated  and  explained 
from  the  antiquities  of  Athens.  Also  the  parallels  from  the  orders  of  Palladio, 
Scamozzi,  and  Vignola;  to  which  are  added  remarks  concerning  publick 
and  private  edifices  with  designs.  London,  printed  by  J.  Dixwell  for  the 
author,  1768.  (This  book,  dedicated  to  James  Stuart  [the  co-author  of  Stuart 
and  Revett,  Antiquities  of  Athens,  London,  1762-1830]  is  an  interesting 
example  of  an  early  [perhaps  the  first]  effort  to  popularize  and  adapt  for 
current  architectural  use  the  newly  found  beauties  of  Greek  architecture.) 

Boschini,  Marco,  Le  minere  della  pittura.  Compendiosa  informazione  . . .  non 
solo  delle  pitture  publiche  de  Venezia:  ma  dell'  Isole  ancora  circonuicine. 
Venezia,  1664.  (An  early  art-guide  to  Venice  and  its  environs  and  an  impor- 
tant source  book  on  the  history  of  Venetian  painting.) 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Roger  Hale  Newton  the  Avery  Li- 
brary was  able  to  purchase  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Flora  Davis  more  than 
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four  hundred  original  architectural  drawings  and  sketches,  together  with 
a  collection  of  letters,  books,  and  manuscript  notes  of  her  father,  Alex- 
ander Jackson  Davis  (1803-92),  noted  architect.  Although  certain  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  drawings  by  Davis  are  not  a  part  of  this  col- 
lection, it  furnishes  a  rich  source  of  information  on  his  life  and  work  and 
the  development  of  American  architectural  methods  and  ideas  between 
1827  and  1870. 

If  space  permitted,  a  score  of  outstanding  acquisitions  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Library  would  deserve  mention. 

In  the  Music  Library  a  number  of  volumes  bearing  on  the  Burgundian 
chanson  of  the  fifteenth  century  formed  an  important  group  of  acquisi- 
tions during  the  year.  Through  the  Department  of  Music,  the  Library  ac- 
quired a  set  of  photostats  of  the  Chansonnier  de  Laborde  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  This  manuscript,  one  of  the  chief  sources  for  the  study  of 
the  late  fifteenth-century  part  song,  is  described  in  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Music  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  1935-36  (page 
8-10).  With  it  came  a  manuscript  transcription  made  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Vogel,  together  with  notes  on  the  texts  of  many  of  the  songs. 
Among  the  manuscripts  associated  with  the  Laborde  as  sources  for  the 
music  of  this  period  are  MS  517  of  the  Bibliotheque  Municipale,  Dijon, 
a  partial  transcription  of  which  was  published  by  Eugenie  Droz  in  1927  as 
Part  One  of  Trois  chansonniers  francais  du  XV  e  siecle;  MS  Thott  291 8 
of  the  Royal  Library,  Copenhagen,  published  in  transcription  in  1927  by 
Knud  Jeppesen  as  Der  Kopenhagener  chansonnier;  and  a  chansonnier 
recently  acquired  by  the  Yale  University  Library,  which  was  unknown 
until  its  appearance  in  London  about  a  year  ago.  The  Music  Library  has 
acquired  copies  of  the  Droz  and  Jeppesen  publications  and  is  thus  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  secondary  sources  for  the  study  of  this  important 
period  in  music  history. 

The  most  important  purchases  in  musical  literature  were  several  ad- 
ditions to  the  Library's  musicological  journals:  Boletin  latino-americano 
de  musica,  1935-38;  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Union  musicologique,  1921- 
26;  Studien  zur  musi\wissenschaft,  1913—34;  and  the  Zeitschrijt,  1899— 
1914,  and  Beihefte,  1901-14,  of  the  International  Musical  Society,  all  in 
complete  sets. 

Mr.  Ryusaku  Tsunoda,  Curator,  reports  that  the  Japanese  collection 
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has  enjoyed  continuous  growth,  thanks  to  funds  generously  contributed 
by  Baron  K.  Sumitomo  and  Mr.  T.  Nomura.  Individuals,  including  Pro- 
fessors E.  Honjo  and  S.  Umehara,  and  various  learned  institutions,  have 
been  assisting  in  the  selection  of  the  new  books.  Among  recent  acquisi- 
tions, amounting  to  305  titles  in  689  volumes  and  seventy  scrolls,  the  most 
notable  are  collected  works  and  reproductions  of  famous  manuscripts, 
exceedingly  rare  in  America.  Among  the  books  received  are  almost  all 
the  collected  works  of  Japanese  scholars  known  as  the  Kokugaku  school. 
This  group  laid  the  foundation  for  the  nationalistic  philosophy  peculiar 
to  the  Japanese.  In  the  field  of  Confucian  studies  in  Japan,  the  outstand- 
ing names  are  Fukiwara  Weika,  Yamazaki  Ansai,  Kaibara  Ekiken,  and 
Nakae  Toji,  and  the  Mito  school,  and  their  collected  works  have  all  been 
received.  Leaders  of  the  Pre-Restoration  period  in  Japan  have  recently 
begun  to  attract  attention,  among  them  Sakuma  Zozen,  Yoshida  Shoen, 
Takano  Choei,  and  Watanabe  Kazan  whose  works  are  among  the  most 
important  in  the  Columbia  Japanese  collection.  For  the  past  twenty  years 
Marquis  Maeda  and  the  Ikutoku  Zaidan  sponsored  by  him  have  been  re- 
producing with  meticulous  care  a  large  amount  of  important  primary 
source  materials,  historical,  literary,  and  linguistic,  kept  in  the  Marquis's 
private  library.  These  excellent  collotype  reproductions  have  been  sent 
to  Columbia  and  to  other  important  learned  institutions  throughout  the 
world.  The  admirable  example  set  by  Marquis  Maeda  is  slowly  being 
followed  by  other  private  collectors  and  is  adding  many  valuable  docu- 
ments to  our  Japanese  collection. 

The  war  in  Europe  materially  reduced  the  volume  of  purchases  from 
Continental  countries,  though  it  did  not  interfere  seriously  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  scholarly  journals  until  late  in  the  year.  Until  the  European  mar- 
ket is  open  again,  greater  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  American,  English, 
and  Latin  American  materials.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  govern- 
ment publications  received  from  certain  European  countries  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  larger  receipts  of  official  publications  from  Latin 
American  countries.  Our  collection  of  British  Colonial  Reports  Annual 
was  made  reasonably  complete  by  the  receipt  of  132  volumes  from  the 
British  Library  of  Information  in  exchange  for  a  set  of  the  Congressional 
Hearings  of  the  Nye  Committee. 

All  great  libraries  depend  in  large  measure  for  their  continuous  growth 
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upon  gifts  from  scholars  and  collectors.  The  Columbia  Libraries  have 
long  been  fortunate  in  the  number  and  importance  of  the  gifts  received 
each  year.  The  statistical  table  on  page  00  shows  that  36,724  pieces  came 
as  gifts  in  the  past  year.  It  is  obvious  that  only  a  few  of  the  gifts  or  the 
givers  can  be  mentioned  here,  but  it  is  literally  true  that  no  gift  is  too 
small  to  be  received  with  gratitude. 

Miss  Mildred  Sawyer,  of  New  York,  presented  the  books  and  papers 
of  her  grandfather,  Moncure  Daniel  Conway  (1832-1907).  The  collec- 
tion includes  practically  all  the  editions  of  Conway's  books,  as  well  as  his 
contributions  to  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  many  presentation 
copies  and  other  books  from  his  library.  The  manuscript  of  his  novel  Pine 
and  Palm,  along  with  manuscripts  of  many  of  his  lectures  and  sermons 
and  his  correspondence,  makes  the  collection  a  valuable  source  for  the 
literary  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  corre- 
spondence is  especially  interesting  because  of  Conway's  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  literary  figures  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  An  oil 
portrait  of  Conway  painted  by  Theodore  Wores  in  1895  forms  part  of  the 
collection. 

Among  the  1,100  volumes  given  to  the  Libraries  by  Professor  J.  En- 
rique Zanetti  are  many  items  of  special  interest,  including  a  beautifully 
bound  copy  of  the  privately  printed  catalogue  of  the  famous  Lewis  Car- 
roll collection  in  the  library  at  Dormy  House,  Pine  Valley,  New  Jersey, 
collected  by  M.  L.  Parrish.  This  catalogue,  printed  in  1928,  is  one  of 
sixty-six  copies.  There  is  a  supplementary  list  of  the  writings  of  Lewis 
Carroll,  published  in  1933,  and  a  copy  of  Tour  in  i86y,  privately  printed 
by  Parrish  from  the  original  notebooks  in  his  library  giving  an  account 
of  the  trip  by  Dodgson  and  Dean  Liddon  in  which  they  visited  Brussels, 
Cologne,  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Breslau, 
Dresden,  and  Paris.  The  Zanetti  gift  also  included  a  copy  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes's  The  Last  Leaf,  illustrated  by  George  Wharton  Edwards 
and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company 
in  1886.  Inserted  in  front  is  an  autograph  letter  signed  "O  W  Holmes," 
Boston,  November  9,  1885,  and  before  the  first  flyleaf  is  a  custom  receipt 
form  filled  out  for  goods  received  at  Boston,  May  8,  181 8,  signed  "Thos 
Melvile,"  naval  officer.  This  is  the  autograph  of  Thomas  Melville,  whose 
familiar  sight  in  Boston  had  suggested  this  poem  to  Holmes.  Thomas 
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Melville  was  the  grandfather  of  Herman  Melville  and  was  often  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  "Indians"  of  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Miss  Agnes  Inglis,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  added  to  the  Seligman 
Library  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  John  Francis  Bray  (1809-97),  as 
well  as  published  and  unpublished  manuscripts,  photostat  copies  of 
manuscript  material,  and  notes  she  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  her 
research  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Bray.  John  Francis  Bray  was  an  early 
socialist  writer  and  labor  agitator.  In  1822  he  went  to  England  and  be- 
came associated  with  the  labor  movement,  where  he  is  better  known 
than  in  America.  In  1842  he  returned  to  America  and  continued  to  be 
active  in  the  workers'  cause  the  rest  of  his  long  life,  living  in  or  near 
Detroit  and  working  as  farmer,  printer,  and  journalist. 

A  collection  of  some  seventy  volumes  of  the  European  printings  of  the 
works  of  Arthur  Schnitzler  (1862-1931),  Austrian  dramatist  and  novel- 
ist, was  received  as  a  gift  from  his  son  Heinrich  Schnitzler. 

Mrs.  Carroll  N.  Brown  presented  to  the  Libraries  a  collection  of  708 
books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  on  modern  Greece  and  the  modern 
Greek  language,  which  had  belonged  to  her  husband,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Miss  Isadore  G.  Mudge,  Reference  Librarian,  presented  a  collection  of 
Bronte  items,  including  the  first  American  editions  of  Charlotte  Bron- 
te's Professor  and  Shirley.  Among  the  items  are  translations  of  Anne 
Bronte's  Agnes  Grey  in  French;  three  volumes  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
Jane  Eyre  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish;  also  of  her  Professor  and 
Shirley  in  French  as  well  as  Villette  in  Finnish;  Emily  Bronte's  Poems 
is  included,  in  French,  and  Withering  Heights  in  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Finnish. 

The  resources  of  the  Medical  Library  are  constantly  being  enriched  by 
the  generosity  of  faculty,  alumni,  and  other  friends.  In  addition  to  the 
gifts  of  many  books  and  periodicals  acknowledgment  is  made  of  $450 
from  Dr.  Jerome  P.  Webster  for  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to  plastic 
surgery  and  of  $50  from  the  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  fraternity  for  the  purchase 
of  books  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Jacob  Braun,  P.  &  S.,  '05. 

Through  the  Department  of  Music,  the  Library  acquired  a  copy  of  one 
of  the  most  important  studies  of  medieval  music,  Melanges  de  musicol- 
ogie  critique,  1900— 1903,  edited  by  Pierre  Aubry,  and  about  fifty  volumes 
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of  orchestral  and  chamber  music.  A  particularly  welcome  gift  of  phono- 
graph records  came  from  Dr.  Armando  Vidal,  Commissioner  General 
of  the  Brazilian  Representation,  New  York  World's  Fair,  who  presented 
a  set  of  thirty-one  records  representative  of  contemporary  Brazilian  mu- 
sic, which  are  unobtainable  through  commercial  channels. 

Through  Professor  Herman  W.  Farwell  the  David  Eugene  Smith 
Library  received  from  Mrs.  J.  Ernest  G.  Yalden  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant addition  to  the  sundial  material  in  the  collection  of  mathematical 
instruments,  consisting  of  instruments,  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts, 
clippings,  photographs,  and  lantern  slides,  and  other  material  which  had 
been  assembled  by  her  late  husband. 

Professor  Prezzolini  donated  to  the  Paterno  Library  302  volumes,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  most  important  publications  of  the  year  on  Italian 
literature,  history,  and  art.  Another  major  gift  to  the  Paterno  Library 
came  from  Maestro  Bimboni,  consisting  of  over  fifty  volumes  of  impor- 
tant reference  works. 

An  interesting  collection  of  drawings  by  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools 
of  republican  Spain,  which  had  been  exhibited  throughout  the  country 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish  Children's  Relief  Fund,  was  purchased  by 
Mrs.  Martin  Vogel,  of  New  York,  and  presented  to  the  University  Librar- 
ies in  memory  of  her  husband,  a  graduate  of  the  Law  School.  The  col- 
lection, which  has  been  placed  in  the  Fine  Arts  Library,  is  described  by 
Mr.  Talbot  Hamlin,  Avery  Librarian,  as  a  "mine  of  information  on 
artistic  psychology  and  the  development  of  the  artistic  process  and  es- 
thetic feeling."  From  Mr.  Edward  L.  Mills  the  Avery  Library  received 
a  collection  of  local  guidebooks  and  monographs  dealing  with  the  monu- 
ments of  medieval  architecture  in  Catalonia  and  Roussilon.  Although 
rich  in  books  dealing  with  medieval  architecture,  Avery  had  previously 
been  weak  in  the  field  of  Catalonian  Gothic. 

Gifts  to  the  Law  Library  included  seven  volumes  of  the  Leyes  de 
Nuevo  Mexico  from  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Gonzales,  Secretary  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico;  135  volumes  from  the  legal  department  of  the  Hearst  Cor- 
poration, through  Mr.  Paul  Kaiser;  193  volumes  from  Mr.  Harold 
Thorne,  Jr.,  of  Herrick,  Hoppin  &  Thorne,  New  York;  and  from  Cravath 
de  GersdorfT,  Swaine  &  Wood,  New  York,  seventy-five  volumes  of  the 
New  Yor\  Law  Journal. 
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Gifts  calling  for  special  acknowledgment  were  also  received  from 
Columbia  University  Press,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  United  French  Pub- 
lishers, Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Mr.  Edward  Ep- 
stean,  and  Professor  Evarts  B.  Greene. 

Officers  and  others  associated  directly  with  the  University  in  some  way, 
contributing  twenty-five  volumes  or  more  and  not  mentioned  above, 
include:  President  Butler,  Professors  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Jr.,  Joseph  P. 
Chamberlain,  James  C.  Egbert,  Douglas  Johnson,  Ralph  H.  McKee, 
Roswell  Magill,  John  Dyneley  Prince,  Ernest  J.  Reece,  Lindsay  Rogers, 
Horatio  Smith,  Henry  B.  Steinbach,  Frank  Tannenbaum,  Miriam  D. 
Tompkins,  and  Robert  S.  Woodworth,  and  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Coleman. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  C.  Williamson, 
Director  of  Libraries 
June  30,  1940 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

Increase 

Accessions  'M~38  '93^39  i939~40  orDecrease 

Orders  placed 14.697  13,662  14,666  1,004 

Serials  checked 64,000  56,881  122,438"  65,557 

Gifts 

Pamphlets  and  volumes       ....  39,431  20,146  36,724  16,578 

Exchanges 

Pieces  received 8,973  3,979  10,676  6,697 

Pieces  sent  out 13,276  12,653  12,015  -638 

Volumes  added 

General  Library  and  departments    .  29,991  27,279  27,997  7J8 

Law  Library 9,005  8,010  7,997  -13 

Medical  Library 4,129  4,607  5,507  900 

Avery  Library 1,303  1,674  958  -716 

Lending  Service ....  ....  x>334  J,334 

Teachers  College 4,307  5,698  3,867  -1,831 

Barnard  College 2,369  2,697  2,159  -538 

College  of  Pharmacy 780  165  263  98 

Total 51,884  50,130  50,082  -48 

Total  Volumes  in  University  Libraries  on 

]une  jo,  1940 1,61 5,051  1 ,665,181  1 ,71 5,263  50,082 

Cataloguing 

Cards  prepared  and  filed 

General  library 67,069  70,365  81,922  n,557 

Departments 106,702  96,109  129,100  32,991 

Replaced 10,924  8,338  13,261  4,923 

Depository  cards  filed 47,4i7  60,612  63,265  2,653 

Total 232,112  235,424  287,548  52,124 

Volumes  catalogued 50,576  48,038  54,629  6,591 

Volumes  recatalogued 20,418  25,568  27,833  2,265 

Volumes  lost  or  withdrawn     ....  1,312  1,097  2,943  1,846 
Binding 

In  Library  bindery 

Volumes  repaired 2,709  2,907  2,520  -387 

Pamphlets  bound 15,692  11,722  10,315  -1,407 

Total 18,401  14,629  12,835  -1,794 

Outside  of  Library 

Volumes  bound  or  rebound      .      .      .  22,706  29,672  26,321  -3,351 

Total 41,107  44,301  39,156  -5,145 

Books  Used 

Volumes  supplied  from  loan  desk       .      .  293,061  320,453  337,787  17,334 
Volumes  loaned  and  used  in  other 

libraries 1,845,367  1,872,966  1,952,090  79,124 

Total  Recorded  Use  of  Boof{s  in  University 

Libraries 2,138,428  2,193,419  2,289,877^  96,458 

*  Includes  figures  for  Medical  and  Law  Libraries  not  previously  reported. 

b  Including  Teachers  College,  Barnard  College,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 


REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  Appointments 
Office  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1940. 

This  forty-sixth  year  of  the  University's  organized  employment  work 
was  one  of  the  busiest  in  our  history.  During  this  year,  inspired  by  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  we  prepared  to  welcome  a  new  decade  of  oppor- 
tunity, but  events  abroad  subdued  our  hopes  at  the  very  beginning. 

Though  far  removed  from  the  checkerboard  of  Europe  on  which  raged 
in  full  fury  a  second  World  War,  we  nevertheless  had  daily  reminders 
that  the  office  was  playing  a  part  in  the  international  scene.  Refugees  and 
returning  American  citizens,  dislodged  from  their  work  abroad,  called 
at  the  Appointments  Office  for  various  kinds  of  assistance.  A  Government 
bureau  and  a  branch  of  the  military  looked  to  us  to  recommend  persons 
skilled  in  foreign  languages.  We  were  receiving  inquiries  for  engineers 
and  others  to  work  in  defense  industries.  There  were  frequent  requests 
from  students  for  advice  and  information  about  military  service.  These 
factors,  and  many  others,  set  this  year  apart  with  a  character  all  its  own. 

Unquestionably,  the  speed  up  in  defense  activity  had  considerable  to  do 
with  the  28  percent  increase  in  positions  offered  for  men  and  the  fact  that 
twice  as  many  companies  as  in  any  other  recent  year  visited  Columbia  to 
recruit  June  graduates.  We  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  establish  rela- 
tionship with  so  many  new  friends.  As  a  direct  result,  close  to  100  percent 
of  our  engineers,  chemists,  and  physicists  were  placed  before  Commence- 
ment, and  70  percent  of  our  business  and  college  graduates  who  were 
registered  for  positions  found  them  by  the  end  of  June.  The  above-men- 
tioned 28  percent  increase  in  positions  listed  in  our  Men's  Full-Time 
Division  is  large  for  any  one  year.  The  increase  reflects,  in  the  main,  the 
heavy  demand  for  technically  trained  University  graduates.  We  were  able 
to  fill  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  technical  positions  because  our  June 
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graduates  were  placed  so  quickly  and,  moreover,  because  many  of  the  jobs 
specified  men  with  specialized  or  substantial  experience. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  situation  we  are  better  organized  than 
ever  before  to  handle  calls  for  experienced  engineers  because  of  the  work 
of  our  Engineering  Schools  Committee  on  Employment  which  has  com- 
pleted its  first  year  of  life.  On  the  executive  council  of  this  committee  are 
Mr.  Roger  L.  Wensley,  '16E;  Henry  E.  Crampton,  Jr.,  '30E,  replacing 
Edward  J.  Friebele,  '33E,  resigned ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Appointments. 
During  this  initial  year  of  activity  the  committee  registered  333  alumni, 
received  240  calls  for  engineers,  and  placed  forty-five  men. 

Another  alumni  employment  committee  made  its  appearance  this  year 
to  serve  the  graduates  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  E.  N.  Lewis,  '19J,  it  lists  the  following  prominent  alumni:  Walter 
A.  Lowen,  '18J;  Maxwell  M.  Geffen,  '16J;  Reuben  Peterson,  Jr.,  '15J;  John 
L.  Cooley,  '19J;  John  A.  Crone,  '24J;  Alice  Hughes,  '21  J;  and  Herbert 
Brucker,  '24J. 

TABLE  1 

RECORD  OF  PLACEMENTS,   I937-4O 


Registration 

for 
Employment 

Positions 
Offered 

Interviews 

Positions 
Filled 

1939- 

40 

1938- 
39 

1939- 
40 

1938- 
39 

1939- 
40 

1938- 
39 

1939- 
40 

1938- 
39 

1937- 
38 

Full  time 

Men 

Women  .... 

3>i52 
2,885 

3.339 

2,875 

1,176 

388 

915 
404 

3,209 
832 

3,043 
999 

270 
171 

263 
187 

186 
193 

Total    .    .    . 

Teaching     .... 

Part  time 
School  Year 

Men     .... 

Women  .    .    . 
Summer 

Men     .... 

Women  .    .    . 

6,037 
3,112 

1,763 
1,958 

2,143 
1,278 

6,214 
2,956 

i,837 
i,857 

1,566 
1,217 

1,564 

550 

2,925 
1,589 

1,688 

777 

i,3i9 
542 

3,389 
i,577 

1,097 
623 

4,041 
1,012 

4,027 
1,843 

4,787 
1,272 

4,042 
931 

4,748 
1,772 

2,649 

822 

441 
131 

2,727 

i,575 

1,410 

753 

450 
130 

3,176 
1,561 

925 
598 

379 
124 

3,745 
1,605 

i,i53 
592 

Total    .    .    . 

7,142 

6,477 

6,979 

6,686 

11,929 

9,991 

6,465 

6,260 

7,095 

Grand  Total . 

16,291 

15,647 

9,093 

8,547 

16,982 

14,964 

7,037 

6,840 

7,598 
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We  welcome  the  Journalism  Committee  to  the  growing  list  of  alumni 
employment  committees  which  now  include  Law,  Business,  and  Engi- 
neering and  we  offer  our  facilities  and  cooperation  for  the  effective 
growth  of  their  valuable  work. 

A  statistical  summary  (see  Table  1),  totaling  the  year's  work  of  all  our 
divisions,  indicates  a  4  percent  increase  in  applications  on  file,  numbering 
16,291.  Positions  referred  to  the  office  totaled  9,093,  of  which  7,037  were 
filled  after  we  had  recommended  16,982  individuals  for  interviews.  The 
dollar  value  of  these  placements  (see  Table  2)  amounted  to  $1,239,315.69, 
larger  than  last  year  by  18  percent. 

The  Men's  Student  Employment  Division,  headed  by  Miss  Mary  A. 
Wegener,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Appointments,  enjoyed  a  successful  year 
with  a  slight  increase  in  total  placements.  An  unprecedented  increase 
of  50  percent  in  reported  earnings  through  the  office  is  partially  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  good  salaries  paid  to  men  who  worked  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  and  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  number 
of  positions  offered  students  for  term-time  showed  a  small  decrease,  and 
there  was  likewise  a  decrease  in  number  of  placements  for  term-time.  An 
increase  of  almost  five  hundred  summer  placements,  however,  represent- 
ing for  the  most  part  full-time  work  during  the  vacation  period,  with 
consequent  high  sums  earned,  more  than  makes  up  for  the  term-time 
decrease.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  45  percent  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents placed,  the  total  showing  4,137  jobs  filled  by  1,417  students  for  a 
total  of  $294,553.85  earned  (see  Table  3). 

Miss  Wegener  reports  this  year  a  noteworthy  trend  in  the  decided  in- 
crease of  student  interest,  even  of  freshmen  and  sophomores,  in  develop- 
ing their  ideas  and  plans  for  the  future.  They  evidence  a  new  awareness 
and  a  realistic  attitude  which  are  most  encouraging.  They  prefer  jobs 
which  offer  them  business  or  industrial  experience,  even  to  more  highly 
paid  employment  of  less  direct  value  as  training.  And  they  go  about  these 
jobs  in  more  serious  mind  and  with  a  determination  to  give  a  good  per- 
formance. Appeals  for  vocational  information  are  ceaseless  and  much 
advice  is  given  and  followed  with  good  results. 

During  this  year  there  has  been  a  gradual  though  definite  enlarging  of 
our  contacts  for  summer  "try-out"  and  "experience"  jobs  in  industry  and 
business.  We  plan  definitely  for  next  year  further  expansion  of  our 
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TABLE  2 

EARNINGS  REPORTED  TO  THE  APPOINTMENTS  OFFICE 


Through  Appoint- 
ments Office 

Through  Own 
Efforts 

Total 

Full  time 

Men 

$390,211.00 
202,273.60 
214,165.00 

$390,21 1. 00 

Women 

202,273.60 
214,165.00 

Teaching 

Total 

$806,649.60 

$171,252.77 
83,196.51 

123,301.08 
54.9I5-73 

$806,649.60 

Part  time 
School  Year 

Men 

Summer 

Men 

Women 

$65,029.12 
44,287.35 

85,569.41 
16,708.27 

$236,281.89 
127,483.86 

208,870.49 
71,624.00 

Total 

$432,666.09 

$211,594.15 

$644,260.24 

Grand  Total  .... 

$1,239,315-69 

$211,594.15 

$1,450,909.84 

TABLE  3 

PART-TIME  AND  SUMMER  PLACEMENTS 
June  1,  1939-May  31,  1940 


Registration 

Positions 
Offered 

Interviews 

Positions  Filled 

Steady 

Temporary 

Total 

Summer 

Men 

Women 

School  Year 

Men 

Women 

2,143 
1,278 

1,763 
1,958 

1,688 

777 

2,925 
1,589 

4,787 
1,272 

4,027 
1,843 

834 
283 

1,556 

447 

576 
470 

1,171 
1,128 

1,410 
753 

2,727 
i,575 

Total 

7,M2 

6,979 

11,929 

3,120 

3,345 

6,465 

endeavors  to  locate  more  of  these  opportunities  which  are  so  valuable  a 
maturing  experience  for  the  college  student. 

Our  student  employment  program  has  been  accelerated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Student  Clerkship  plan  and  the  continuing  success  of  the 
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student  agencies.  In  this  second  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Student 
Clerkship  plan,  which  has  for  its  ideal  the  supplying  of  worth-while  work 
experience  on  the  Campus  for  self-supporting  students,  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  a  larger  fund,  in  the  amount  of  $3,000,  to  work  with,  and  there- 
fore we  have  been  able  to  help  more  students  than  last  year.  Supplement- 
ing this  fund,  jobs  held  by  students  in  several  University  departments 
have  been  reclassified  and  now  come  under  the  Student  Clerkship  plan. 
This  year  we  are  able  to  record,  therefore,  that  101  students  were  classified 
as  Student  Clerks,  who  had  the  privilege  of  earning  a  share  of  their 
college  expenses  while  working  at  responsible  assignments  in  thirty- 
four  University  departments.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  to  expand  the  funds 
available  for  this  use  through  an  endowment  to  be  built  up  by  alumni 
who  were  themselves  working  students  when  they  attended  Columbia. 

Student  agencies  continue  to  prosper  under  a  competitive  system  which 
has  always  yielded  capable  managers.  Almost  without  exception,  these 
men  have  been  good  students  and  active  in  Campus  activities.  These  stu- 
dent enterprises  are  growing  and  increasing  in  number  so  fast  that  we 
now  believe  it  advantageous  to  form  a  Student  Agency  Council  which 
shall  be  a  sort  of  campus  "Chamber  of  Commerce."  This  council  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  student  enterprise  idea  and  of 
coordinating  the  activities  and  the  operations  of  the  several  agencies  for 
their  mutual  good. 

During  this  year  278  students  earned  $15,427.75  through  agency  enter- 
prise (see  Table  4).  Two  agencies,  the  Laundry  Agency  and  the  Baker 
Field  Refreshment  Stands,  set  new  records  for  sales  and  profits.  The 
increasing  success  of  the  agencies  has  meant  that  additional  managers 
and  competitors  may  be  added.  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  only  two  man- 
agers shared  in  the  net  profits  of  the  Baker  Field  agency,  now  there  are 
three  senior  managers  and  four  junior  managers.  Likewise  the  Laundry 
Agency  has  been  able  to  increase  its  sophomore  competitors'  staff  from 
four  to  five  men,  thereby  giving  one  additional  man  a  steady  job  for  the 
school  year  and  a  chance  at  the  managership.  Four  new  student  agencies 
were  added  to  the  list  this  year:  Newspaper  Delivery,  University  Cal- 
endar, Baker  Field  Souvenirs,  and  a  Printing  Agency. 

Thomas  McGoey,  '33  Bus,  Director  of  University  Residence  Halls; 
Harold  W.  Bentley,  '32  Ph.D.,  manager  of  the  University  Bookstore; 
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Laurence  A.  Brewer,  '38  C,  Assistant  Purchasing  Agent  of  the  University; 
and  John  T.  Finneran,  '37  Bus,  Assistant  to  the  Bursar,  have  rendered 
special  service  as  members  of  the  University  Advisory  Committee  on 
Student  Agencies. 

TABLE  4 

STUDENT  AGENCY  EARNINGS,   I939-4O 

Number  of 
Student  Agency  Students  Participating  Earnings 

Baker  Field  Agencies 

Program  Sales 75                         $  1,043.26 

Refreshment  Stands 117  3)483.20 

Souvenirs 17  607.00 

Bard  Hall  Agency 7  1,868.30 

Blotter  Agency 1  360.30 

Blue  Book  Agency 2  300.00 

Columbia  Calendar  Agency 1  75-00 

Herald  Tribune  Agency n  481.85 

Laundry  Agency 14  5,327.46 

Magazine  Agency 4  128.86 

Newspaper  Delivery  Agency 3  295-5° 

New  York  Times  Agency 17  1,180.00 

Printing  Agency 6  78.00 

Service  Agency 1  95.63 

Shoe  Repairing  Agency 1  13.89 

Social  Agency 1  89.50 

Total 278  $15,427.75 

Our  Women's  Division,  while  growing  busier  each  successive  year, 
continues  to  turn  in  an  effective  personnel  job.  Always  under  pressure  to 
extend  assistance  to  Columbia  students  and  graduates,  we  are  receiving 
an  increasing  number  of  requests  to  find  jobs  for  friends  of  Columbia. 
These  requests  come  from  members  of  the  Faculty,  employers,  and  wives 
of  students,  whom  we  like  to  help  and  will  continue  to  register,  until  we 
find  that  this  extra  activity  impairs  our  regular  functioning. 

The  statistics  of  this  division  reveal  no  marked  trends  to  distinguish 
this  year  from  any  other.  The  registration  of  2,885  applicants  was  as  high 
as  last  year.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  positions  offered, 
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from  404  to  388;  and  likewise  in  the  number  filled,  from  187  to  171.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  general  caliber  of  our  placements,  reflected  in  better 
salaries,  was  uniformly  higher.  Toward  this  end  we  are  concentrating  our 
efforts  on  filling  the  more  important  jobs  first,  and  at  the  same  time 
placing  our  registrants  in  positions  commensurate  with  their  ability, 
training,  and  personality. 

This  year  almost  100  percent  of  the  secretarial  course  graduates  in  Uni- 
versity Extension  and  the  School  of  Business  were  placed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  continued  with  graduate  work.  All  of  the  Journalism 
women  who  were  seeking  positions  found  them. 

Miss  Ruth  Callan,  head  of  the  women's  full-time  employment,  has 
continued  her  membership  on  the  Loan  Committee  of  Barnard  College, 
and  in  many  other  capacities  beyond  her  immediate  office  functions  has 
proven  a  valued  adviser  of  the  students  of  the  University. 

With  the  help  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  the  Women's  Part-Time 
Division  reports  an  all-time  record  with  increases  in  every  direction. 
Registration  for  employment  increased  6  percent;  positions  offered  and 
filled  increased  8  percent;  and,  most  striking  and  encouraging  of  all, 
student  earnings  increased  30  percent. 

Miss  Ethel  Callan,  who  is  responsible  for  the  part-time  work  of  the 
Women's  Division,  reports  that  close  to  three  hundred  young  women 
were  placed  by  us  in  steady  jobs  in  the  summer  of  1939.  One  hundred 
worked  at  the  Fair.  Even  without  the  Fair  jobs  our  summer  figures  would 
have  improved  because  downtown  business  houses  are  returning  to  the 
custom,  so  popular  before  the  depression,  of  hiring  college  graduates  as 
vacation  substitutes.  This  brought  an  increased  demand  for  office  work- 
ers, clerks,  typists,  and  stenographers. 

Figures  for  the  academic  year  showed  an  increase  despite  the  cut  of 
about  30  percent  in  National  Youth  Administration  assignments.  Coun- 
teracting this  decrease  in  Government-supported  student  jobs  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  about  15  percent  in  the  number  of  students  placed 
in  private  enterprise. 

Women  students  reporting  to  this  division  earned  $199,107.86  during 
the  year,  of  which  $138,112.24  was  earned  by  the  700  women  placed  by 
the  office. 

While  teaching  positions  offered  and  filled  remain  at  about  the  same 
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level,  this  division  has  experienced  another  increase  in  registration,  bring- 
ing it  to  the  highest  peak  in  our  history.  The  figure  of  3,112  applicants  is 
more  than  twice  the  registration  in  1930.  Of  this  number,  955  are  new 
candidates  who  have  never  been  on  the  teaching  file  previously  and  over 
two  thousand  are  old  registrants  who  have  asked  to  have  their  registra- 
tion renewed. 

Requests  for  material  to  be  sent  out  have  increased  over  last  year  from 
1,773  to  2>I07-  To  realize  fully  the  extent  of  this  phase  of  our  services, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  direct  placements,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  these  2,107  sets  °^  credentials  were  prepared  and 
sent  out  as  follows : 

Recommendations  by  the  Appointments  Office    .  878 

Requests  by  candidates 841 

Requests  by  teacher  placement  agencies 159 

Requests  by  Columbia  University  Faculty      ....  37 

Requests  by  officers  of  other  colleges 192 

Total  sets  of  credentials  mailed  out 2,107 

Our  placement  figures  show  550  positions  referred  to  the  Teaching 
Division,  1,012  interviews  arranged,  and  positions  filled  numbering  131. 
There  were  also  five  additional  special  placements  of  registrants  in  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  and  research  assistantships. 

Miss  Margaret  Morgan,  who  heads  our  Teaching  Division,  has  brought 
to  my  attention  the  shifting  of  student  interest  over  the  past  ten  years 
and  points  out  the  effects  of  this  change  of  interest  on  teaching  place- 
ments. In  the  years  preceding  this  decade,  students  pursued  courses  with- 
out a  majority  showing  noticeable  preference  for  one  major  subject  more 
than  another.  During  the  period  1930-40  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
demand  for  economically  exploitable  courses  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
graduate became  apparent.  This  demand  has  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
opportunities  in  some  fields  and  an  almost  total  closing  of  opportunities 
in  others.  Courses  in  business  subjects  and  economics  naturally  expanded, 
bringing  about  a  demand  for  additional  teachers  in  these  fields.  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  teacher  of  English  remained  stable  and  the  demand  for 
instructors  in  the  sciences  fell  off  very  little.  Psychology  vacancies,  espe- 
cially in  the  second  half  of  the  ten-year  period,  declined  in  number.  The 
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demand  for  history  teachers  decreased,  for  which  there  would  appear  to 
be  little  cause,  in  view  of  the  general  widespread  concern  over  national 
and  international  affairs  and  their  historical  backgrounds. 

The  one  field  which  perhaps  has  suffered  the  most  because  of  this  defi- 
nite trend  toward  courses  that  may  be  counted  upon  to  aid  the  student 
financially  after  graduation  is  the  language  field.  For  several  years  there 
has  been  little  activity  in  teacher  placement  in  ancient  languages,  and 
foreign  languages  have  suffered  almost  as  much.  There  is  hope  that  some 
opportunities  may  develop  in  the  near  future  for  the  Spanish  language 
teacher  in  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  South  American  countries. 

Teaching,  in  the  early  years  of  the  period  1930-40,  was  considered  a 
haven  for  the  unemployed  college-trained  person.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  jobs  in  industry  and  the  hazard  of  losing  jobs  during  every 
economic  setback,  more  and  more  people  turned  toward  teaching  because 
this  field  was  the  last  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  depression.  The  past  several 
years  have  proven  that  teaching  cannot  possibly  absorb  all  those  who 
trained  for  the  field,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  years  only  those 
whose  intentions  are  serious  and  whose  qualifications  are  unquestionable 
should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  profession.  From  pres- 
ent indications,  industry  and  business  and,  perhaps,  government  will  be 
better  able  to  place  more  of  our  college-trained  group,  at  least  for  the  next 
few  years. 

The  above  comments  refer  mainly  to  the  vocational  aims  of  students 
who  were  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees.  What  hap- 
pens to  those  who  demonstrate  their  serious  interest  in  professional  work 
by  their  successful  pursuit  of  the  doctoral  degree  ?  To  answer  this  we  have 
compiled  figures  (Table  5)  covering  the  employment  status  of  the  159 
men  and  women  who  received  their  doctoral  degrees  in  1940.  We  exclude 
the  sixty-nine  doctorates  in  educational  research  conferred  by  Columbia 
University  and  the  forty-five  doctorates  in  education  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versity through  Teachers  College. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  the  159  doctors  representing  thirty-one  de- 
partments of  the  University  reveals  that  147,  or  92  percent,  are  employed 
in  work  for  which  they  prepared,  and  that  only  eleven,  or  7  percent,  are 
either  unemployed  or  unavailable  for  positions.  In  the  latter  category  are 
three  women  who  are  married  and  one  postdoctorate  student,  none  of 
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TABLE  5 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  UPON  WHOM  THE 
DOCTORATE  WAS  CONFERRED  BY  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  IN  JUNE,  I94O 

(excepting  the  sixty-nine  who  were  in  educational  research  and  the 
forty-five  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  education) 


Field  in  Which 

Number 

of 
Degrees 

Employed 
in  Work 
for  Which 

Employed 

Employed  in 
Field  Other 
than  College 

Position 

Secured 

Not 
Employed 

Degree  Was 
Conferred 

College 

Before 

After 

Conferred 

Prepared 

Teaching 

Teaching 

Degree 

Degree 

Anatomy    .... 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

Anthropology    .    . 

5 

4 

3 

1  research 

3 

I 

ia 

Bacteriology  .    .    . 

2 

2 

1 

1  research 

2 

Biochemistry .    .    . 

4 

4 

4  research 

2 

2 

Botany 

6 

6 

'5b 

1  research 

6 

Business 

7 

7 

6 

1  consulting 
engineer 

6 

I 

Chemistry  .... 

22 

19 

4 

I5b  research 

16 

3 

3C 

Chemical  engineer- 

ing ...... 

2 

2 

1 

1  research 

2 

Civil  engineering  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

East  European 

languages    .    .    . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Economics.    .    .    . 

7 

7 

5 

2  research 

7 

Electrical  engineer- 

ing   

2 

2 

1 

1  research 

2 

English  and  com- 

parative literature 

15 

15 

I4d 

1  high  school 
teaching 

M 

1 

Fine  arts    .... 

1 

1 

French    

8 

6 

5 

1  junior  high 
school  teaching 

6 

2 

Geography     .    .    . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geology 

3 

3 

2d 

1  consultant 

3 

Germanic  lan- 

guages    .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Greek  and  Latin    . 

2 

2 

2d 

2 

History 

16 

15 

i5e 

14 

1 

ic 

Industrial  engi- 

neering   .... 

2 

2 

1  research 
1  consultant 

2 

Italian 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Metallurgy     .    .    . 

1 

1 

i  technical 
expert 

1 

Philosophy     .    .    . 

8 

6 

5 

1  secondary 
school  admin. 

6 

2C 

a  Graduate  student. 
b  One  part-time. 

c  One  woman  married  and  not  interested  in 
employment. 


d  One  college  administration. 
e  Two  part-time. 
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Field  in  Which 

Number 

of 

Degrees 

Conferred 

Employed 
in  Work 

for  Which 
Prepared 

Employed 

in 

College 

Teaching 

Employed  in 

Field  Other 

than  College 

Teaching 

Position  Secured 

Not 
Employed 

Degree  Was 
Conferred 

Before 
Degree 

After 
Degree 

Physics 

Physiology.    .    .    . 
Psychology     .    .    . 

Public  law.    .    .    . 
Social  science     .    . 

Spanish 

Zoology 

8 
1 
9 

7 

7 

1 

5 

8 
1 
9 

6 
6f 

1 
5 

6 
I 
5 

5 
5 

5 

2  research 

2  research 
1  psychologist 
1  secondary 
school  admin. 
1  research 
1  lecturer 
and  writer 
1  high  school 
teaching 

8 
I 

8 

6 
6 

1 

4 

1 
I 

1 

Total   .... 

i59f 

147 

104 

43 

136 

II 

11 

*  Information  on  one  person  not  obtainable. 


whom  are  interested  in  employment.  At  the  time  this  study  was  made, 
therefore,  only  5  percent  were  classed  as  not  employed.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  their  situation  has  since  changed.  To  carry  the  study  further,  104,  or 
65  percent,  are  employed  in  college  teaching  while  forty-three,  or  27  per- 
cent, are  employed  in  fields  other  than  college  teaching. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  136,  or  85  percent,  of  the  group  secured 
their  positions  before  the  degree  was  finally  granted,  and  eleven,  or  7  per- 
cent, afterward. 

In  the  pamphlet,  Wanted:  A  Job!,  published  this  year  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  there  is  the  following  statement:  "A  vocational 
objective — understanding  of  the  type  of  job  one  wants  and  is  able  to  fill — 
increases  a  man's  effectiveness  in  seeking  employment.  Too  many  college 
and  university  graduates  fail  to  consider  seriously  their  own  abilities  and 
aptitudes  with  relation  to  possible  job  openings." 

At  Columbia  we  have  conducted,  these  past  several  years,  a  series  of 
Occupational  Conferences  to  meet  in  a  practical  way  the  needs  of  our 
students  for  vocational  information,  supplementing  the  regular  counsel- 
ing facilities  of  the  University. 

These  conferences  are  fast  becoming  a  University  tradition.  Each  year 
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a  new  attendance  record  has  been  set  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
lively  interest  in  vocational  information  as  well  as  this  informal  confer- 
ence means  of  approach.  Working  with  the  advisory  committee,  Miss 
Anna  D.  Hynd,  and  the  Secretary  of  Appointments,  was  a  student  com- 
mittee headed  by  Charles  L.  Keeeler,  '40  Bus,  general  chairman;  Leonard 
E.  Evans,  '40  College,  vice  chairman;  and  Doris  U.  Meyers,  '40,  Barnard 
chairman.  A  committee  of  thirty-three  students,  representing  the  School 
of  Business,  Barnard  College,  and  Columbia  College,  assisted  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  conferences. 

The  University  and  its  students  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  friends, 
the  counselors  from  downtown,  who  gave  up  valuable  time  to  come  to  the 
Campus  and  share  with  us  the  fruits  of  their  experience.  The  least  we  can 
do  is  to  record  their  names  here  with  a  rousing  vote  of  thanks : 

For  the  Conference  on  Government  Service,  on  February  16:  John  Q. 
Cannon,  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C. 

For  the  Conference  on  "What  Every  Young  Graduate  Should  Know," 
on  February  20:  chairman,  Charles  H.  Schneer,  '40;  Walter  Ancker,  '39 
Bus,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company;  Ernest  de  la  Ossa,  '37,  of  the  per- 
sonnel department,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company;  George  Freimarck,  '38, 
teacher;  H.  Lloyd  Taylor,  '39,  American  Brass  Company;  William  A. 
Hance,  '38,  Vick  Chemical  Company;  Mabel  MacKay,  '39  Bus,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company;  and  Ruth  Gould,  '37  Barnard,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

For  the  Conference  on  "Six  Ways  to  Get  a  Job,"  on  February  27:  Paul 
W.  Boynton,  supervisor  of  employment  of  the  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Company. 

For  the  Conference  on  Opportunities  in  Merchandising,  on  March  5 : 
chairman,  James  L.  Fri,  Toy  Manufacturers  Association;  Charles  S. 
Neale,  Stern  Brothers;  J.  Jay  Hodupp,  Jr.,  L.  Bamberger  &  Company; 
Isabel  McKay,  B.  Altman  &  Company;  Edward  A.  Raisbeck,  Jr.,  Thorn- 
dike  Deland,  Inc.;  and  James  C.  McGrath,  W.  T.  Grant  Company. 

For  the  Conference  on  "What  Employers  Look  for  in  College  Gradu- 
ates," on  March  12:  Harold  R.  Bixler,  Union  Carbide  Company,  B.  W. 
Glover,  Vick  Chemical  Company;  Edward  O'Rorke,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company;  and  Gwynne  A.  Prosser,  McCann  Erickson,  Inc. 
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For  the  Opportunities  in  Foreign  Trade  Conference,  on  March  19: 
chairman,  Morris  S.  Rosenthal,  Stein  Hall  &  Company,  Inc.;  John  Mc- 
Auliffe,  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines;  W.  R.  Strelow,  Guaranty  Trust 
Company;  G.  Howland  Shaw,  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel, 
Department  of  State;  and  John  A.  Zellars,  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

For  the  Advertising  Conference,  on  April  9:  chairman,  Gilbert  Goold, 
Barton  &  Goold;  Mrs.  William  C.  Graham,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan;  Frederic 
R.  Gamble,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies;  T.  Mills 
Shepard,  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff;  Andrew  Jordan,  New  York  Times;  Gil- 
bert Miller,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company. 

For  the  Conference  on  "What  to  Do  with  Writing  Ability,"  on  April 
10:  chairman,  Edward  Hodnett,  Columbia  University  Press;  George  T. 
Hammond,  II,  '28,  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates;  Richard  B.  Williams,  '25, 
Long  Lines  magazine,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company; 
Robert  F.  Giroux,  '36,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company;  Raymond  Dovell, 
Melville  Shoe  Corporation;  and  Henry  Morton  Robinson,  Reader's 
Digest. 

For  the  Finance  and  Banking  Careers  Conference,  on  April  16:  chair- 
man, George  A.  Jacoby,  Irving  Trust  Company;  W.  G.  F.  Price,  National 
City  Bank;  S.  Allen  Pippitt,  Chase  National  Bank;  Nicholas  Vancil, 
National  City  Bank;  John  R.  Haas,  Moody's  Investors  Service;  and  Clara 
I.  Taylor,  investment  counselor. 

For  the  Accounting  Conference,  on  April  24:  chairman,  Robert  D. 
Gracey,  Price  Waterhouse  &  Company;  Duncan  Merri wether,  Rohm  & 
Haas  Company;  J.  S.  Seidman,  Seidman  &  Seidman;  Leonard  Levine, 
C.P.A.;  Frederick  E.  Horn,  Arthur  Young  &  Company;  and  Peter  Evans, 
Morris  &  McVeigh. 

For  the  Conference  on  "The  Strategy  of  Job  Finding,"  on  April  30: 
Harmon  C.  Martin,  personnel  assistant,  National  City  Bank. 

With  a  large  prospective  demand  in  view  for  experienced  junior  and 
senior  executive  personnel,  particularly  engineers,  we  in  the  Appoint- 
ments Office  have  taken  certain  steps  to  gear  our  services  to  the  defense 
program  of  the  nation.  According  to  evidence  already  at  hand,  the 
employment  market  for  1941  is  undoubtedly  going  to  be  a  seller's  market 
for  the  first  time  since  1929.  To  be  in  a  position  to  fill  positions  calling  for 
individuals  with  varying  degrees  of  experience,  we  have  undertaken  the 
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arduous  task,  assisted  by  the  alumni  employment  committees  heretofore 
mentioned,  of  building  up  a  card  file  of  experienced  capable  alumni  in 
a  variety  of  occupations.  Thereby,  we  will  be  in  a  position  from  now  on  to 
be  more  effective  in  our  services  to  employers  and  generally  more  helpful 
to  Columbia  men  and  women. 

Along  with  the  growing  demand  for  experienced  personnel,  we  expect 
that  the  new  graduates  of  1941,  in  all  fields,  and  especially  in  engineering, 
will  meet  with  very  little  difficulty  in  securing  positions.  The  draft  and 
the  defense  program  have  at  once  taken  men  away  from  existing  jobs  and 
opened  up  many  new  opportunities.  Those  of  the  Class  of  1941  who  are 
not  too  close  to  the  draft  will  doubtless  find,  therefore,  many  openings 
awaiting  them.  Some  of  these  may  be  as  substitutes  for  regular  employees 
and  will  last  only  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency;  but  this  is  their 
opportunity  to  get  good  experience  and  possibly  more  responsible  work 
while  substituting  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  possi- 
bility of  being  retained  will  depend  upon  how  well  each  individual  per- 
forms his  job,  provided,  of  course,  the  company  can  make  a  place  for  him. 
What  will  happen  to  the  Class  of  1942  is  completely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. They  may  have  their  troubles  when  the  draftees  return  from  their 
first  year  of  training,  or  they  may  find  themselves  in  the  second  high  tide 
of  this  favorable  employment  market. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  the  draft  upon  the  chances  of  June  gradu- 
ates, I  recently  polled  twenty  companies  who  maintain  a  regular  college 
recruiting  policy.  Without  exception,  they  will  all  be  recruiting  again 
during  1940-41.  Half  of  these  companies  state  that  they  will  employ  more 
men  than  last  year,  and  the  other  half  will  take  the  same  number.  Asked 
about  their  attitude  toward  June  graduates  eligible  for  the  draft,  and, 
also,  those  who  are  subsequently  drafted,  the  following  was  a  typical 
answer : 

Our  present  attitude  is  that  we  shall  not  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
whether  graduates  are  eligible  for  the  draft.  ...  If  we  accept  a  June  graduate 
for  employment  and  he  is  drafted  we  shall  hold  the  job  for  him. . . .  We  expect 
to  offer  the  best  qualified  men  positions  regardless  of  their  status  of  exemp- 
tion. . . .  Certainly  if  we  feel  a  man  eligible  for  employment  one  year  we  would 
most  logically  consider  him  a  year  later,  providing  of  course  that  we  have  a 
place  for  him. 
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This  statement  probably  applies  only  to  large  national  organizations 
who  have  year  in  and  year  out  consistently  employed  college  graduates. 
Unquestionably,  the  smaller  organizations  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as 
generous  in  their  attitude;  yet  they,  too,  will  have  to  consider  carefully 
the  advantages  of  bringing  in  college  graduates  for  executive  training  if 
they  are  to  be  prepared  for  future  contingencies. 

For  some  light  on  what  is  likely  to  happen  when  the  emergency  is  past, 
I  turned  to  the  1919  report  of  the  then  Secretary  of  Appointments,  Lever- 
ing Tyson,  now  president  of  Muhlenburg  College,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  World  War,  wrote  as  follows : 

More  activity  was  crowded  into  the  life  of  Columbia  during  this  period  than 
in  any  twelve  months  in  the  history  of  the  University,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  conditions  in  all  departments  of  University 
life  changed  so  rapidly.  In  the  summer  of  191 8  there  were  few  men  available 
for  any  kind  of  work,  and  there  has  seldom  been  so  heavy  a  demand  for  assist- 
ance in  commercial,  industrial  and  professional  lines.  The  scarcity  of  men  was, 
of  course,  due  to  the  war  needs  of  the  government.  The  situation  was  consider- 
ably complicated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps, 
during  the  life  of  which  it  was  practically  impossible  to  fill  many  positions 
which  came  to  the  University  Appointments  Office. 

By  the  middle  of  November  it  was  apparent  that  the  situation  would  reverse 
itself.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  men  returned  to  Columbia  from  can- 
tonment and  training  camp,  and  within  a  month  they  began  to  come  back 
from  the  firing  line.  Instead  of  a  situation  where  no  one  could  be  found  to  fill 
positions,  the  office  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  finding  work  for  a 
large  number  of  men  who  had  disrupted  their  entire  lives  to  go  into  govern- 
ment service,  many  of  them  at  considerable  sacrifice  and  all  worthy  of  the  best 
attention  Columbia  could  give  them.  The  resulting  conditions  were  disquiet- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  and  were  not  comforting  to  an  office  which  has  never  been 
over-manned. 

This  is  a  grim  historical  reminder  that  placement  service  must  be  a 
continuous  function,  that  we  must  maintain  ourselves  throughout  the 
emergency  in  our  present  strong  and  effective  organization,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  future  when  some  degree  of  normalcy  will,  we  hope, 
prevail. 

To  our  friends  throughout  the  University,  officers  of  administration, 
deans,  and  faculty,  to  departmental  secretaries  and  clerks,  to  those 
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magicians  of  the  switchboard  and  the  local  post  office,  we  in  the  Appoint- 
ments Office  here  record  our  grateful  realization  that  one  and  all  are 
indispensable  to  our  daily  functioning.  We  regret  that  our  appreciation 
can  be  expressed  but  once  a  year  in  this  inadequate  form. 

In  particular,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  thank  individually  each  member  of  the 
office  staff  for  efficient,  loyal,  cheerful  execution  of  duties  without  which 
this  recital  of  the  progress  of  the  year  could  not  be  complete. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  Foster  Moore, 

Secretary  of  Appointments 
December  15, 1940 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I94O 
AND  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I94O 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Registrar  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1940,  and  for  the  Summer  Session  of 
1940. 

During  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1939,  there  were  enrolled  at  Columbia 
University  31,411  resident  students  as  compared  with  32,240  in  the  year 
preceding.  The  enrollment  under  each  of  the  main  divisions  is  shown  as 
follows : 


Division 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools 

8,032 
3,047 
3,608 

8,479 
2,185 
8,342 

16,511 
5,232 

11,950 

Total 

14,687 

19,006 

33,693 

There  were  among  these  divisions  2,282  duplications  of  which  2,206 
represented  students  of  the  Summer  Session  who  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Sessions  following. 

With  11,950  in  the  Summer  Session,  18,003  m  trie  Winter  Session,  and 
16,944  m  tne  Spring  Session,  the  aggregate  session-registrations  numbered 
46,897. 

Two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  nineteen  not  included  above  received 
instruction  as  nonresident  students  in  University  Extension  as  follows: 
941  in  special  courses  and  1,578  in  extramural  courses. 

In  the  division  consisting  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional 
schools  7,334  or  44.24  percent  were  residents  of  Greater  New  York ;  and 
408  or  2.46  percent  were  from  foreign  countries.  Students  came  from 
every  state  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  five  terri- 
tories, and  from  fifty-nine  foreign  countries. 

During  the  academic  year,  5,433  individuals  received  5,459  University 
degrees  and  diplomas  in  course,  5,334  completing  courses  leading  to  one  or 
more  degrees,  exclusive  of  31  degrees  awarded  as  of  dates  prior  to  1939-40. 
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Within  the  Corporation,  exclusive  of  the  Medical  Center,  3,682  resident 
courses  were  conducted  with  aggregate  attendance  of  89,430  as  follows : 


Division 

Number 
of  Courses 

Aggregate 
Attendance 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools  .    .    . 
University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

1,775 

849 

1,058 

45,269 
15,046 
29,115 

Total 

3,682 

89,1,30 

Includes  courses  offered  at  Teachers  College  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


Office  Staff  1939-40 


Richard  C.  Bain  (Resigned) 

Nancy  D.  Baines  (Mrs.) 

Mary  Bilyeu 

John  C.  Coffee  (Evening  Clerk) 

Gladys  Decker 

Madeline  E.  Dignus  (Assistant  to  the 

Registrar,  School  of  Dental  and 

Oral  Surgery) 
Dorothy  Dowe 
Gertrude  H.  Finan  (Mrs.) 
Mae  L.  Fitzsimmons 
Frank  Gaffney 
Grace  Grant 
Jessie  Grof 
Lillian  A.  Kana 
Margaret  E.  Kappus  (Mrs.)  (Assistant 

to  the  Registrar,  School  of  Medicine) 

The  usual  statistical  material  is  presented  in  the  following  tables  show- 
ing enrollment,  class  attendance,  degrees  conferred,  geographical  distri- 
bution, etc. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Iva  Kempton 

Jean  Kennedy 

Dorothy  Kiefer 

Gladys  M.  Lindsay 

Mary  Marsh 

Eva  C.  Marshall  (Mrs.) 

John  P.  Northcott  (Resigned) 

Frederick  Orr 

Margaret  Polsten  (Mrs.) 

Beatrice  Y.  Richards  (Mrs.) 

Madeline  Scully 

Mary  B.  Timm 

Florence  Van  Veen 

Donald  P.  Whitaker 

Martha  M.  Wylie 


September  1, 1940 


Edward  J.  Grant, 

Registrar 
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TABLE  1 

REGISTRATION  IX  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  IN  ALL  FACULTIES  DURING  THE 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1939-1940 

I.  Resident  Students 


Faculties 

k 

8 
V 

>- 
"oS 

a 

>-, 

-= 
S 
0 

CO 

- 

to 

0 

>-. 

"fct 

s 
0 

3 

B 

-O 
S 

e 

8 

0 

s 

e 

s 

•0 

s 

co 

g 

11 

SCO 

1.3 

Undergraduate  Students 

454 

518 

375 

364 

(60) 

162 

(2) 

11 

1,722 

(60) 

983 

(2 

108 
103 

(1) 

518 

357 

43 
40 

29.07 

246 

210 

191 

174 

36.24 

39.82 

Bard  College       

35 

16 

26 

23 

(1) 

3 

38.46 

2,916 
(63) 

2,888 
523 
472 
237 
312 

59 

65 
534 
239 

45 
491 

92 

7,435 

269 

958 

1,118 

217 

-    155 

94 

128 

26 

65 

266 

85 

45 

252 

48 

2,484 

155 

32.16 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

2,888 
10 
59 

38.71 

194 

107 
96 

77 

135 

97 

79 

100 

170 

106 
62 
34 

103 

14 

41.49 

32.84 

39.66 

38 

8 

6 

70 

36 

45 

150 

63 

8 

59 

281 

63 

41.03 

44.07 

100.00 

94 
57 

89 
48 

49.81 

52 

46 

35.57 
100.00 

51.32 

48 

44 

52.17 

1,773 
34 

228 
97 

5,434 
3 

33.41 

Pharmacv 

52 

41 

42 

57.62 

Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Studei 

13,661 
66 

5,138 

37.61 

Total  Undergraduate,  Graduate,  a 
University  Classes  (University  Extea 

nd  Professional  Stuc 
sion)  at  the  Univers 

16,511 
5,232 

3,172 

60.63 

Total 

21,7 i3 
76 

Net  Total  Winter  and  Spri7ig  Sessions. 

21,667 
11,950 

4.427 

37.05 

Total 

33,617 
2.206 

Grand  Net  Total,  Winter,  Spring, 

and  Summer  Sessio 

31,ill\ 

II.  Nonresident  Students  in  University  Extens 
Students  in  extramural  courses  given  with  or  without  a« 

ion 

idemic 

credit 

1,578 
941 

2,519 

Barnard 
College 


Bard 

College 


"  Seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  only  in  the  totals  of  the  respective  pro- 
fessional schools  as  follows: 

Columbia 
College 

Architecture 3 

Business 13 

Dentistry 2 

Engineering 26 

Law 8 

Medicine 8 


Total 60  2  1 

There  are,  besides,  11  Columbia  College  seniors  exercising  such  option  at  professional  schools 
elsewhere  as  follows:  Cornell  University  Medical  College,  1;  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine,  1; 
New  York  Medical  College,  Flower  and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospitals,  2;  New  York  University  College 
of  Medicine,  3;  Temple  University  School  of  Medicine,  1;  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 1;  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine,  1;  University  of  Rochester  School  of 
Medicine,  1. 

>>  The  total  2,883  does  not  include  455  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer 
Session  only. 

c  Does  not  include  4,667  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

d  Students  who  transferred  at  midyear  from  one  school  of  the  University  to  another. 
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TABLE  2 
REGISTRATION    OF    RESIDENT   STUDENTS    BY    SESSIONS,    1939-40 


Faculties 

1939 
Summer 
Session 

Winter 
Session 

Spring 
Session 

Gross 
Totals 

Undergraduate  Students 

141 

63 

14 

3 

764 

1 

18 
3 

63 

8 

430 

1 

8,503 

17 

1,921 

1,693 

958 

94 

99 

2,482 
509 
450  - 
235 
302 

53 

65 
465 

233 

44 

425 

92 

5,828 

246 

3,730 

1,623 

922 

90 

99 

2,279 
487 
452 
207 
287 
52 
63 
452 

223 

45 

415 

92 

5,706 

216 

3,234 

3,457 

1,943 

198 

201 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

5,525 

996 

903 

442 

607 

108 

128 

980 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

464 
89 

1,270 

185 

20,037 

University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

479 
6,964 
1,921 

11,950 

18,003 

16,91th 

1(6,897 

15,486 

SI  Ml 
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TABLE  3 

PROPORTION   OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS,   EXCLUSIVE  OF 
THE    SUMMER    SESSION    AND    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 


Year 

Men 

Percent 

Women 

Percent 

Total 

1930-31 

1931-32 

8,361 
8,600 
8,260 
7,735 
8,158 
8.018 
8,215 
8,274 
8,401 
8,032 

48.40 
49.08 
50.58 
50.02 
49.32 
48.50 
47.65 
47.54 
48.05 
48.65 

8,915 
8,928 
8,072 
7,730 
8,382 
8,513 
9,029 
9,132 
9,084 
8,479 

51.60 
50.94 
49.42 
49.98 
50.68 
51.50 
52.35 
52.46 
51.95 
51.35 

17,276 
17,528 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

16,332 
15,465 
16,540 
16,531 
17,244 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

17,406 
17,485 
16,511 

TABLE  3A 

PROPORTION    OF   MEN   AND   WOMEN    IN    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION,    1939-40 
EXCLUSIVE    OF    STUDENTS    IN    SPECIAL    COURSES 


Men 

Percent 

Women 

Percent 

Total 

Resident 

Extramural 

3,047 
106 

58.24 
6.72 

2,185 
1,472 

41.76 
93.28 

5,232 
1,578 

Total 

3,153 

U6.30 

3,657 

53.70 

6,810 

Matriculated  students  taking  courses  in  University  Extension  are  not  included  in  the  above. 
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TABLE  4 

DUPLICATE    REGISTRATIONS    BETWEEN    SUMMER    SESSION    OF    1939    AND    THE 
ACADEMIC    YEAR    1939-40 

L     Students  of  Summer  Session  Who  Returned  in  Winter  or  Spring  of  1939-1,0 


School  or  Faculty  to  Which  They  Returned 

Architecture 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Dentistry 

Engineering 

Graduate  Faculties 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Teachers  College 

University  Classes 

University  Undergraduate 

Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


53 

122 

8 

21 

229 

3 

5 

27 


14 

3 

379 

53 
9 


60 
9 


128 


83 

1 

2 

1 

924 

57 

10 


3 

2 

60 

62 

122 

8 

21 

357 

3 

5 

110 

1 

16 

4 

1,303 

110 

19 


2,206 


II.     Matriculated  Graduate  Students  of  Summer  Session  1939  Who  Did  or  Did  Not  Return  in 
Winter  or  Spring  Sessions  of  1939-10 


Faculties 

Returned 

Did  Not 
Return 

Total 

296 
831 

455 
4,667 

751 

5,498 

Total          

1,127 

5,122 

6,21,9 

TABLE  5 
CLASSIFICATION    OF    STUDENTS    IN    THE    SCHOOL    OF    ENGINEERING 


Department 

Chemical  Engineering. . 
Civil  Engineering. ..... 

Electrical  Engineering. . 
Industrial  Engineering . 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgy 

Mineral  Dressing 

Mining 

Undesignated 

Total 


First 

Second 

Third 

Year 

Year 

Year 

30 

30 

21 

3 

12 

1 

15 

16 

7 

7 

15 

19 

9 

7 

12 
1 

3 

3 

77 

100 

3h 

Total 


Total  includes  26  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option. 
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TABLE  6 
DEGREES    AND    DIPLOMAS    CONFERRED    1939-40 


Degree 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Degrees  Conferred  in  Course 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Columbia  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Barnard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Bard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Nursing) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pharmacy) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Chemical  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Doctor  of  Education. 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Master    of    Arts    (Political    Science,    Philosophy,    and    Pure 

Science) 

Master  of  Arts  (Teachers  College) 

Master  of  Arts  (Theology) 

Master  of  Laws 

Master  of  Science  (Architecture) 

Master  of  Science  (Business) 

Master  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Master  of  Science  (Journalism) 

Master  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Master  of  Science  (Public  Health) 

Master  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Total. 

Deduct  duplicates0 

Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  in  Course 

Certificates  and  Diplomas  Granted  in  Course 

Certificate  in  Accounting  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Landscape  Architecture  (University  Extension) . 

Professional  Diplomas  (Teachers  College) 

Certificate  in  Dental  Hygiene 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Orthodontics 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (Business) 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (University  Extension) 

Total 

Total  Degrees  and  Diplomas  Granted  in  Course 

Deduct  duplicates  °  and b 

Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  and  Diplomas  in  Course . 

Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Doctor  of  Science 

Total 


7 
348 

"23 

141 

66 

88 

58 

5 

"33 

23 

36 

16 

23 

1 

2 

7 

44 

34 

9 

91 

170 

295 

725 

6 

9 

3 

64 

22 

46 

3 

7 

5 


2,1,10 
6 


2,W 


13 

13 

'i<54 

13 

13 

3 

1 

443 

13 


11 
58 

226 

1,681 

6 

3 

1 

12 

"l4 

19 

4 

5 


2,931, 
4 


9 

348 

205 

23 

154 

79 

88 

222 

18 

13 

36 

24 

479 

29 

23 

1 

2 

7 

44 

45 

9 

102 

228 

521 
2,406 
12 
12 
4 
76 
22 
60 
22 
11 
10 


5,31,1, 
10 


5,331, 


1 

1 

15 

'io 


,1,37 
12 


25 

44 


14 


1 

1 

40 

44 

10 

8 

11 


5.1,59 
26 


5,1,33 


o  Distributed  as  follows:  A.B.  (Columbia  College)  and  B.S.  (Engineering),  1  man;  A.B.  (Colum- 
bia College)  and  M.S.  (Journalism),  1  man;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  Ch.E.,  2  men;  B.  S.  (Engineer- 
ing) and  E.M.,  1  man;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  M.E.,  1  man;  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  A.M. 
(Teachers  College),  4  women. 

b  In  addition  to  those  noted  in  footnote  °  (6  men  and  4  women,  10  total),  the  following  dupli- 
cations occur:  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  Teachers  College  diploma,  1  woman;  A.M.  (Teachers 
College)  and  Teachers  College  diploma,  6  men  and  9  women,  15  total. 
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ADDENDA 

Degrees  Awarded  in  1 939-1,0  as  of  Dates  Prior  Thereto 


lltijrn 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Bachelor  of  Arts  (Bard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Columbia  College) 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Master  of  Arts  (Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science). 

Master  of  Arts  (Teachers  College) 

Master  of  Science  (Business) 

Total 


12 
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TABLE  8 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  IN  ALL  COURSES,    1939-40    (EXCLUSIVE  OF  COURSES 

IN   THE   SCHOOL    OF   MEDICINE,    SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND   ORAL   SURGERY, 

SUMMER     SESSION,     UNIVERSITY     EXTENSION,     TEACHERS     COLLEGE, 

BARNARD  COLLEGE,  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  AND  BARD  COLLEGE) 


Department 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

7 

25 

19 

386 

45 

328 

8 

70 

•> 

15 

6 

88 

41 

317 

27 

908 

6 

160 

14 

441 

24 

426 

10 

361 

11 

97 

7 

50 

7 

44 

3 

113 

14 

442 

7 

302 

3 

44 

7 

64 

29 

501 

70 

1,968 

12 

31 

44 

393 

4 

96 

8 

1,906 

11 

269 

6 

18 

8 

31 

56 

1,696 

37 

443 

11 

440 

85 

4,365 

6 

25 

31 

393 

2 

229 

50 

477 

1 

10 

45 

554 

1 

8 

5 

123 

2 

14 

2 

9 

10 

38 

20 

113 

137 

2,035 

2 

3 

4 

1,221 

6 

20 

10 

22 

21 

193 

6 

14 

12 

696 

89 

4,140 

6 

220 

53 

2.165 

32 

1,222 

34 

682 

Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Architecture 

Drawing  and  painting 

Sculpture 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Banking 

Economics 

Finance 

Geography 

Industrial  relations 

Insurance 

Law 

Marketing 

Statistics 

Stenography  and  typewriting 

Transportation 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil  Engineering 

Colloquium 

Contemporary  Civilization 

Drafting 

East  European  Languages 

Polish 

Russian 

Economics 

Electrical  Engineering. 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 

Comparative  literature 

English 

Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology 

Archaeology 

Fine  arts 

Geography 

Geology 

Germanic  Languages 

Dutch 

German 

Gothic 

Greek  and  Latin 

Classical  civilization 

Classical  literature 

Classical  philology 

Greek 

Latin 

History 

History  of  Science 

Humanities 

Indo-Iranian  and  Comparative  Linguistics 

Comparative  linguistics 

Indo-Iranian 

Industrial  Engineering 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Book  arts 

Library  service 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 
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Department 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

18 

194 

12 

47 

14 

62 

36 

880 

49 

652 

2 

504 

4 

2,018 

5 

188 

19 

825 

57 

1,367 

34 

1,139 

17 

622 

34 

521 

4 

70 

2 

6 

69 

1,410 

17 

170 

1 

1 

9 

144 

20 

225 

4 

422 

4 

6 

6 

19 

6 

18 

8 

24 

2 

2 

35 

855 

16 

360 

4 

161 

29 

560 

2 

233 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Metallurgy 

Mineral  dressing 

Mining 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Hygiene 

Physical  education 

Physics 

Mechanics 

Optometry 

Physics 

Psychology 

Public  Law  and  Government 

Government 

Public  law 

Religion 

Romance  Languages 

Celtic 

French 

Italian 

Portuguese . 

Romance  philology 

Spanish 

Science 

Semitic  Languages 

Akkadian 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Semitic 

Syriac 

Social  Science 

Sociology 

Statistics 

Theoretical  Engineering  Chemistry 

Zoology 

Miscellaneous  Course 

Engineering 

Total 


1,775 


i5,269 


TABLE  9 

STUDENTS    IN    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO 
PRIMARY    REGISTRATION 


Primary  Registration 

Architecture 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Engineering 

Graduate  Faculties 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Teachers  College 

University  Undergraduate 

University  Extension 

Total 


University 
Classes 


Extra- 
mural 


Special 


Total 


29 

36 

423 

641 

2 

67 

630 

35 

6 

72 

49 

6 

471 

99 

5,232 


7,798 


1.578 


941 


1,578 


911 


29 

36 

423 

641 

2 

67 

630 

35 

6 

72 

49 

6 

471 

99 

7,751 


10,317 
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TABLE  10 

AGGREGATE   ATTENDANCE  IN   COURSES   IN   UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION,    RESIDENT 
AND    EXTRAMURAL,    1939-40 


Courses 


Number  of  Half -Year 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

Resident 

Extra- 

Resident 

Extra- 

mural 

mural 

6 

46 

21 

170 

28 

277 

2 

4 

4 

3 

34 

59 

4 

59 

2 

38 

34 

896 

17 

550 

4 

21 

6 

125 

2 

58 

8 

226 

6 

2 

108 

66 

2 

228 

4 

50 

9 

233 

10 

173 

7 

76 

2 

36 

7 

130 

4 

105 

18 

235 

2 

13 

2 

68 

14 

193 

2 

8 

2 

62 

20 

432 

2 

4 

4 

54 

3 

5 

13 

212 

1 

16 

19 

170 

15 

191 

6 

81 

8 

44 

16 

436 

41 

.... 

1,413 

9 

82 

54 

2 

1,492 

11 

9 

1 

155 

9 

2 

4 

23 

596 

11 

104 

8 

85 

12 

295 

11 

130 

3 

33 

16 

377 

2 

3 

8 

1 

67 

27 

14 

158 

20 

153 

14 

68 

5 

80 

8 

147 

3 

8 

1 

1 

24 

490 

2 

7 

2 

20 

2 

30 

Advertising  art 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Armenian 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Book  arts 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Agriculture 

Banking 

Bookkeeping 

English  (business) 

Finance 

Industrial  relations .  .  . 

Insurance 

Law 

Marketing 

Office  procedure 

Printing  practice 

Real  estate 

Salesmanship 

Stenography 

Stenotypy 

Transportation 

Typewriting 

Celtic 

Chemical  engineering .  .  . 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil  engineering 

Clothing . 

Comparative  literature.  . 

Cookery 

Drafting 

Dramatic  arts 

Drawing 

Drawing  and  painting. . . 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  engineering . .  . 

English 

Fine  arts 

Finnish 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 

History 

Hungarian 

Industrial  engineering. .  . 
Institution  management 

Italian 

Landscape  architecture. . 

Latin 

Law 

Library  service 

Lithuanian 

Materia  medica 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  engineering . 

Medical  records 

Medical  terminology.  .  .  . 
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Courses 


Number  of  Half-Year 
Courses 


Resident 


Extra- 
mural 


Number  of 
Registrations 


Resident 


Extra- 
mural 


Modern  Greek 

Motion  pictures 

Music 

Nursing 

Painting 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy  .  . 

Physical  education 

Physical  training 

Physics 

Physiology 

Polish 

Professional  writing 

Psychology 

Radio 

Religion 

Rumanian 

Russian 

Sculpture 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Statistics 

Swedish 

Teachers  College  fine  arts 
Teachers  College  hygiene. 
Teachers  College  music. . . 
Teachers  College  service. . 

Textiles 

Zoology 

Total 


4 

2 

31 

"6 
1 
9 

"2 

11 

3 

4 

28 

35 

4 

1 

2 

11 

4 

10 

23 

14 

7 

2 

14 

3 

3 

1 

12 

3 


8A9 


6 

22 

356 


29 

1 

219 


21 

197 

101 

19 

690 

986 

96 

4 

3 

56 

78 

154 

419 

613 

159 

6 

50 

3 

23 

2 

215 

66 


15,01,6 


TABLE  11 

STUDENTS    IN    SPECIAL    COURSES    IN    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 
NOT    INCLUDED    IN    OTHER    TABLES 


Courses 

Winter 

Session 

Only 

Spring 

Session 

Only 

Both 
Sessions 

Total 

53 

23 

15 

5 

26 

13 

8 

294 

34 
11 

29 
19 
30 

10 
2 

38 

6 

3 

156 

19 

16 

6 

"5 

1 

"i 
1 

68 

'i\ 

8 

29 

72 

53 

30 

8 

Guidance  study 

64 

20 

12 

518 

19 

91 

25 

Total 

U82 

ssu 

125 

9U1 

426 
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TABLE  12 
SUMMER    SESSION    1940 


Classification 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Perce 

ntage 

Men 

Women 

3,260 

2,047 
1,213 

7,308 

4,914 
2,394 

10,568 

6,961 
3,607 

30.85 

29.41 
33.63 

50.63 
26.68 

B.     Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

70  59 

New  (34.13  percent) 

66  37 

Total 

3,260 

931 

2,329 

124 

15 

3 

7,308 

908 
6,400 

8 

75 
9 
6 

2 

169 
77 
15 
47 

49 

142 

17 

1 

17 
55 

14 

93 

1 

821 

3,365 

3 

64 

1,350 

10,568 

1,839 

8,729 

124 

23 

3 

75 

26 

32 

4 

8 

1 

4 

2 

222 

92 

15 

57 

2 

120 

235 

49 

1 

68 
114 

95 
206 

12 

871 

4,406 

4 

211 
1,647 

C.    Students     Classified     According     to 
Faculties 

49  37 

II.  Matriculated  (82.60  percent) 

73  32 

Bard  College 

17 

26 

4 

6 

1 

4 

2 

53 

15 

10 
2 

71 
93 
32 

51 
59 

81 

113 

11 

50 

1,041 

1 

147 

297 

Graduate  Faculties 
A.M. 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Ph.D. 

Teachers  College 

B.S 

A.M 

M.S 

Ed.D 

Total  I  and  II 

3,260 

7,308 

10,568 
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Classification 


Men 


Women 


Total 


D.    Students  Classified  According  to  Teaching  Position 
I.  Not  engaged  in  teaching  (27.68  percent) 


II.  Engaged  in  teaching  (72.32  percent) 


Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Higher  educational  institutions 

Normal  schools 

Principals 

Assistant  principals 

Supervisors 

State  supervisors 

Superintendents 

Assistant  superintendents 

Special  teachers 

Private  school  teachers 

Private  kindergarten  teachers 

Librarians 

Technical  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Hospitals  and  nurses'  training  schools. 

Private  teachers 

Institutes 

Deans  of  women 

Assistant  deans  of  women 

College  deans 

Nursery  schools 

Registrars 

Assistant  registrars 

Directors  of  religious  education 

Vocational  guides 

Presidents 


Total  I  and  II 

E      Students  Classified  According  to  Residence  (See  Table  7) 


1,416 

1,844 

203 

840 

294 

21 

159 

9 

38 

2 

52 

6 

15 

85 

6 

64 

9 

6 

1 

7 


3,260 


1,509 

5,799 

2,077 

2,057 

449 

67 

97 

21 

188 

3 

4 

1 

104 

148 

45 

302 

2 

20 

84 

25 

16 

17 

8 

5 

29 

4 

1 

7 

18 


2,925 

7,643 

2,280 

2,897 

743 

88 

256 

30 

226 

5 

56 

7 

119 

233 

51 

366 

11 

26 

85 

32 

24 

17 

8 

11 

29 

5 

1 

10 

26 

1 


10,568 
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Subjects 

Aggregate  Attendance  in  Courses 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Anatomy , 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Banking 

Biochemistry 

Biology , 

Book  arts , 

Botany 

Business  English 

Cancer  research 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Teachers  College  chemistry 

Christian  ethics 

Church  and  community 

Church  history 

Classical  civilization 

Clothing 

Comparative  literature , 

Cookery , 

Demonstration  school 

Doctoral  candidate 

Drafting 

Dramatic  arts 

Drawing  and  painting , 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Teachers  College  English 

Family  economics 

Finance 

Fine  arts 

Teachers  College  fine  arts 

French 

Geography 

Teachers  College  geography 

Geology 

German 

Government , 

Greek 

Histological  technique 

History 

Teachers  College  history 

Household  arts 

Household  chemistry 

Household  engineering 

Hygiene 

Industrial  arts 

Industrial  engineering 

Institution  management 

Italian 

Latin 

Law 

Library  service 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Music 

Teachers  College  music , 

New  Testament 

Nursing 

Nutrition 

Office  procedure 

Old  Testament 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  of  religion 

Physical  education 

Physics 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

10 

137 

3 

52 

1 

9 

2 

18 

2 

22 

1 

18 

2 

22 

2 

16 

3 

118 

1 

57 

5 

35 

1 

9 

1 

3 

3 

46 

29 

300 

2 

36 

3 

101 

2 

26 

3 

41 

1 

4 

6 

175 

3 

53 

7 

278 

1 

78 

1 

26 

6 

31 

1 

7 

2 

29 

13 

263 

379 

14,021 

35 

1,045 

5 

235 

2 

55 

2 

24 

8 

58 

23 

805 

24 

242 

8 

69 

2 

53 

4 

32 

13 

110 

2 

51 

1 

5 

1 

1 

23 

450 

7 

220 

2 

122 

2 

21 

1 

28 

5 

316 

3 

38 

1 

1 

8 

226 

6 

50 

7 

54 

1 

25 

56 

1,074 

2 

25 

10 

220 

13 

84 

34 

708 

6 

71 

10 

176 

2 

31 

1 

2 

1 

23 

3 

227 

4 

65 

37 

547 

17 

147 

P. 
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Subject. 

Physiology 

Practical  theology 

Professional  writing 

Psychology 

Public  law 

Radio 

Recreation 

Religion 

Religious  education 

Russian 

Science 

Sculpture 

Service 

Social  science 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Teachers  College  speech.  .  .  . 

Statistics 

Stenography 

Textiles 

Typewriting 

Zoology 

Total 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

6 

47 

2 

31 

6 

96 

17 

247 

5 

59 

1 

20 

2 

20 

1 

14 

10 

224 

3 

8 

1 

12 

1 

33 

4 

90 

1 

117 

6 

126 

11 

142 

1 

30 

8 

401 

4 

67 

3 

43 

2 

62 

3 

51 

2 

23 

25,730 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tables  which  are  published  annually,  the 
statistical  material  listed  below  is  maintained  by  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
and  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  those  interested : 

Major  interest  of  students  registered  for  higher  degrees,  exclusive  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

Major  interest  of  recipients  of  higher  degrees  1939-40,  exclusive  of  the 
Master's  degree  in  Teachers  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  Doctor's  degree  in  pharmacy. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
1939-40 

AT  THE  INSTALLATIONS 

Of  Eugene  Stephen  Briggs  as  President  of  Phillips  University,  Enid,  Okla- 
homa (October  n,  1939):  Russell  Wilford  Lynch,  M.S. 

Of  Harry  D.  Gideonse  as  President  of  Brooklyn  College,  New  York  City 
(October  19,  1939):  Professor  Harry  James  Carman. 

Of  Herbert  J.  Burgstahler  as  President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio  (October  20,  1939):  Melvin  W.  Hyde,  Ph.D.,  Norman  B. 
Ward,  E.M. 

Of  Frank  Jay  Prout  as  President  of  Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio  (October  21,  1939):  Gardner  Williams,  Ph.D. 

Of  Henry  J.  Arnold  as  President  of  Hartwick  College,  Oneonta,  New  York 
(October  21,  1939):  George  Mackenzie,  M.D. 

Of  John  Benjamin  Magee  as  President  of  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa  (October  27,  1939):  Walter  Stephen  Newell,  A.B. 

Of  Rear  Admiral  Wat  Tyler  Cluverius  as  President  of  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute, Worcester,  Massachusetts  (October  27, 1939):  EarleF. Plank,  A.B. 

Of  Vivian  Thomas  Smith  as  President  of  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette, 
Iowa  (October  28,  1939):  John  Andrew  Storey,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Of  Charles  LeRoy  Anspach  as  President  of  Central  State  Teachers  College, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan  (November  3,  1939):  Professor  William  C. 
Bagley. 

Of  John  Ruskin  Howe  as  President  of  Otterbein  College,  Westerville,  Ohio 
(November  4,  1939):  Raymond  Carroll  Osburn,  Ph.D. 

Of  Francis  Stephenson  Hutchins  as  President  of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ken- 
tucky (November  25,  1939):  Adolph  W.  Lissauer,  Chem.E. 

Of  Leon  Wilson  Hartman  as  President  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno, 
Nevada  (December  15,  1939):  Walter  Stanley  Palmer,  E.M. 

Of  T.  Ross  Hicks  as  President  of  Wesley  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  (April  22,  1940):  Joseph  V.  Breit- 
wieser,  Ph.D. 

Of  Charles  Joseph  Turck  as  President  of  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota (May  17,  1940):  Joseph  A.  A.  Burnquist,  LL.B. 

AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATIONS 

Of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  King's  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (August  22-24,  J939):  Chap- 
lain Raymond  C.  Knox. 

Of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  Nishinomija, 
Japan  (October  14-18,  1939):  Naohide  Yatsu,  Ph.D. 
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Of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Robert  Henry  Thurston, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York  (October  25,  1939):  Dean  Joseph 

Warren  Barker. 
Of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Virginia  Military 

Institute,  Lexington,  Virginia  (November  11,  1939):  Benjamin  Henry 

Van  Oot,  Ph.D. 
Of  the  Semicentennial  of  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(November  11-13,  1939):  Professors  Noel  T.  Dowling,  Arthur  Jeffery. 
Of  the  Dental  Centenary,  commemorating  the  founding  one  hundred  years 

ago  of  the  first  dental  school,  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  now 

the  Dental  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

(March  20,  1940):  Dr.  Houghton  Holliday. 
Of  the  Centennial  of  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Texas  (April  13- 

14,  1940):  Waldemar  E.  Metzenthin,  A.M. 
Of  the  Centennial  of  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia  (June  1, 

1940):  Henry  F.  Hornbostel,  B.Arch.,  A.M. 
Of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky (June  2-6,  1940):  Charles  Miles  McKinlay,  M.D. 
Of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas  (June  3, 

1940):  Henry  L.  McCune,  LL.B. 
Of  the  Centennial  of  St.  Mary's  Church-in-the-Highlands,  Cold  Stream,  New 

York  (June  18,  1940):  Charles  Wilford  Sheerin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

At  the  Conference  on  the  Relation  of  Medical  Schools  and  Colleges,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  (April  6,  1940):  Dean  Willard  C.  Rappleye, 
Professor  John  M.  Nelson,  Professor  Garfield  Powell,  Nicholas  M. 
McKnight. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (April  12-13,  I94°):  Reavis  Cox,  Ph.D., 
Dickson  Reck. 

At  the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  (May  10-18, 
1940):  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Professors  Huger  W.  Jervey, 
Isaac  L.  Kandel,  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Haven  Emerson,  Victor  K.  La  Mer, 
Francis  Deak,  George  Herzog,  Otto  Klineberg,  Dr.  Herman  F.  Otte. 

At  the  Dedication  of  new  buildings  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado  (June  8-9,  1940):  Thomas  B.  Stearns,  E.M. 

At  the  Biennial  Conference  of  the  North  Atlantic  Section  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  New  York  City  (June  13-15,  1940): 
Margaret  B.  Pickel,  Ph.D. 
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REPORT 

To  the  Trustees  of 

Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1940. 
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REPORT      OF     THE      TREASURER  0 

INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  STATEMENT  (GENERAL  FUNDS) 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1940 

INCOME 
From  Students: 

Fees  (see  page  9) $2,946,095.95 

Residence  Halls  (see  page  59) 81,098.41 

Dining  Halls  (see  page  59) 2,969.03 

Other  Income 15,340.37 

$3,045,503.76 

From  Endowments: 

Rents  (Net)  (see  page  8) 3,680,462.96 

Income  of  Special  Endowments  (see  page  8) 1,529,509  57 

5,209,972.53 

From  Other  Properties— Rents— (Net) 14,187.74 

From  Investments,  etc.  (see  page  8) 21,932.59 

From  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes     730,237.68 

From  Allied  Corporations  (see  page  9) 1,933,820.15 

From  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 38,863.24 

From  American  Institute  of  Banking 67,979.36 

From  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Clinics 108,159.06 

From  Athletics  (see  page  59) 5,371.24 

From    Civil    Engineering    Testing    Laboratory    and    Fire 

Testing  Station 12,013.78 

From  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (see  page  9). .  57,377.86 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources 6,385.57 

Total  Income 

$11,251,804.56 
EXPENSES 
Educational  Administration  and  Instruction.  $7,866,333.77 

Athletics  (see  pages  19,  59) 86,622.83 

(see  page  27) $7,952,956.60 

Buildings  and  Grounds — -Maintenance  (see 

page  29) 905,732.82 

Library  (see  page  33) 490,830.70 

Business  Administration  of  the  Corporation: 

Salaries,  Office  Expenses,  etc.  (see  page  34)  228,436.71 

Insurance  on  Academic  Buildings  (Fire  and 

Liability)  (see  page  34) 48,920.70 


277,357.41 

Retiring  and  Widows'  Allowances(see  page  35)  414,627.67 

Student  Aid  (see  page  43) 513,054.82 

Annuities  (see  page  44) 67,730.93 

Special    Appropriations — Schedule    J     (see 

page  44) 113,777.60 

Interest  on  Corporate  Debt  (see  page  45). .  .  162,747.49 


Total  Expenses 10,898,816.04 


Balance,  being  excess  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penses before  providing  for  Amortization 
of  Loan  of  1936   $352,988.52 

Deduct: 

Amount  Provided  for  Amortization  of 

Loan  of  1936 340,593.04 


Balance,  being  excess  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penses for  Maintenance  for  Fiscal  Year 
ended  June  30,  1940,  after  providing  for 
Amortization  of  Loan  of  1936 $12,395.48 
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INTEREST  ACCOUNT 

Interest  paid: 

On  Current  Loans $32,341.95 

On  Loan  of  1936 130,405.54 

$162,747.49 
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COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  JUNE  30,  1940 


ASSETS 

Cash 

Notes  and  Accounts  Receivable — 
Notes — 

Bard  College $232,700.00 

Other 36,259.50 

$268,959.50 

Accounts— 

Sundry $266,521.63 

Students  (Gross) 51.534.08 

Arrears  of  Rent  (See  Page  58) 57,288.32 

$375,344.03 

Total  Notes  and  Accounts $644,303.53 

Less  Reserves 88,843  86 

$555,459.67 

Inventories  of  Materials  and  Supplies    

Loans   to  Students   (Less  Reserves:   General 

Funds,    $73,733.67;    Special    Endowments 

and  Funds,  $20,080.42;,  (See  Page  49) 

Rents  Accrued — Not  Due 

Deferred  Charges — Unexpired  Insurance,  etc.. 
Advances — 

Against  Future  Appropriations  and  Be- 
quests  

On  Account  of  Income  of  Special  Endow- 
ments and  Gifts  (See  Pages  73  and  99) .  . 
Investments   of   Deposits — Book   Value    (See 

Contra) 

Securities  Owned — Book  Values  (See  Page  115) 

Bonds $4,236,023.07 

Stocks 10,324,916.76 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 12,314,793.97 

Guaranteed  and  Participation  Certificates 

and  Miscellaneous 308,885.75 

$27,184,619.55 

Rental  Property — 

♦Upper  Estate  Land  at  1935  Assessed  Valu- 

tion $28,230,310.76 

♦Lower  Estate  Land  at  1935  Assessed  Valu- 
ation         2,394,000.00 

Other    Property,    including    Buildings    on 
Lower  Estate  Land,  at  Net  Book  Value 
General  Funds  (Less  Reserve  for  De- 
preciation $146,028.  ID  (SeePagel25)      2,436,935.38 
Special   Funds   (Less  Reserve  for  De- 
preciation $986,315.94)  (See  Page  130)     14,286,173.06 

$47,347,419.20 

University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment, 

at  Cost  (See  Page  122) $39,615,226.20 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of   Dining 

Halls  Equipment 64,515.99 

Loans — Due  from  Other  Funds  (See  Contra) 


General 

Funds 

$219,883.91 


Special 
Endowments  Total 

and  Funds 
$400,404.77         $620,288.68 


362,490.97 
296,981.21 


450,845.13 

595.83 

48,508.26 


43,016.54 


9.800.00 


192,968.70 
583.26 

127,016.63 


555,459.67 
297,564.47 


577,861.76 
595.83 
34,434.91  82,943.17 


10,075.00  53,091.54 

14,721.97  14,721.97 

29,772.50  39,572.50 


10,746.66      27,173,872  89      27,184,619.55 


33,061,246.14      14,286,173.06      47,347,419.20 


39,550.710.21 


39,550,710.21 


74,054,824.86 


42,270,023.69    116,324,848.55 
815,122.55  815,122.55 


$74,054,824.86    $43,085,146.24  $117,139,971.10 


*Upper  Estate  Land  at  1939-1910  As- 
sessed Valuation.  .  .  .  $29,152,376. 13 

*Lower  Estate  Land  at  1 939-1 9i0  As- 
sessed Valuation $?, 5 1,5, 000. 00 
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BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  JUNE  30,  1940 


LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  FUNDS  AND 
CAPITAL 

Notes  Payable 

Accounts  Payable 

Deposits — 

Students $12,932.94 

Others 72,859.70 

$85,792  64 

Payments  Received  in  Advance — - 

Students'  Fees $90,896.42 

Prepaid  Rents— Rental  Properties 3,952.70 

$94,849.12 

Interest  Payable  Accrued 

Deferred  Credits 

Mortgages  Payable — 

Loan  of  1936  (Secured  by  Mortgage  on  Up- 
per Estate) $4,409,406.96 

Rental  Property 500,000.00 

Note  Payable— Secured  by  Mortgage .  . .  100.000.00 

$5,009,406.96 

Sundry  Reserves;  for: 

Requisitions  Outstanding:  Estimates $124,677.26 

Contingencies 14,738  48 

Amortization  of  Debt 126,608.29 

$266,024.03 

Unexpended  Income  of  Special  Endowments 

(See  Page  73) 

Unexpended  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated 

Purposes  (See  Page  99) 

Endowments — - 

Special  Endowments  (See  Page  191) $41,369,464.26 

Less  Undistributed  Losses 523,798.25 

Student  Loan  Endowments  (See  Page  49) . 
General  Funds — 

Student  Loan  Funds  (See  Page  49) $652,555.51 

Permanent  Funds  (See  Page  194) 30,607,312.56 

Amortization— Loan  of  1936 950,593.04 

Capital  Account 34,981,446.91 

Loans — Due  to  Other  Funds  (See  Contra) .  . . 


General 

Funds 

$940,000.00 

236,595.49 


28,856.54 


91,097.17 


53.984.87 
30,042.98 


4,409,406.96 


257,810.28 


Special 

Endowments 
and  Funds 

$20,900.83 


56,936.10 


3,751.95 


8,21375 

631,173.76 
659,496.70 


Total 


$940,000.00 
257,496.32 


85,792.64 


94,849.12 


53,984.87 
30,042.98 


600,000.00   5,009,406.96 


266,024.03 

631,173.76 
659,496.70 


67,191,908.02 


40,845,666.01      40,845,666.01 
259,007.14  259,007.14 

67,191.908.02 


73,239,702.31      43,085,146.24    116,324,848.55 
815,122.55  815,122.55 

$74,054,824.86    $43,085,146.24  $117,139.971.10 
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CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1940 

Capital,  June  30,  1939 $34,520,592.96 

Add: 

Transfer  of  Permanent  Funds  Formerly 
on   Old   School   of   Dental   and   Oral 

Surgery  (now  demolished) $471,185.32 

Unexpended    Balance    of    Requisitions 

Outstanding  at  June  30,  1939 3,202.19 

Collections  of  Student  Loans  Originally 

Created  out  of  Capital 190.80 

$474,578.31 

Deduct: 

Alterations  and  Replacements  in 

Academic  Properties $8,264.53 

Sundry  Transfers  to  Gifts  (Net) 6,013.96 

Sundry  Transfers  to  Special  Funds 3,228.38 

Increase   in    Reserve   for   Home   Study 

Inventory 2,053.78 

Adjustment     of     Fees     and     Expenses 

Applicable  to  Prior  Years  (Net) 6,559.19  26,119.84  448,458.47 

$34,969,051.43 
Add: 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenses  for  Maintenance  for 
the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1940  after  Providing  for 
Amortization  of  Loan  of  1936 12,395.48 

Capital,  June  30,  1940 $34,981,446.91 


NEW  YORK. N.Y. 

Boston. Mass. 
Springfielo.Mass. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Chicago, III. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Haven. Conn 
Syracuse. N.Y. 
Buffalo,  N  ,Y. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 
San  Francisco. Cal 


Scovell, Wellington  &  Company  c  ouve*  Wellington 

O  '  *s  Harold  S.  Morse 

Accountants,  and  Auditors  J°H"  L5""™" 


RESIDENT    PARTNERS 


New  York,  September  10,  194-0 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

We  have  examined  the  balance  sheets  of  Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York  as  at  June  JO,  1940,  and  the  statements  of 
income  and  expenses  and  capital  account  for  the  fiscal  year  then 
ended,  have  reviewed  the  system  of  internal  control  and  the  account- 
ing procedures  of  the  University  and,  without  making  a  detailed 
audit  of  the  transactions,  have  examined  or  tested  accounting  records 
of  the  University  and  other  supporting  evidence  by  methods  and  to  the 
extent  we  deemed  appropriate . 

Securities  are  carried  at  book  values  which  represent 
purchase  costs  less  amortization  of  premiums,  or  market  values  at  the 
dates  of  acquisition  through  gift. 

The  University  land,  buildings  and  equipment  are  carried  at 
cost,  or  assessed  value  at  the  date  of  acquisition  through  gift.  No 
depreciation  has  been  provided  except  on  equipment  in  the  dining 
halls . 

The  land  holdings  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  are 
carried  at  the  1935  City  of  New  York  assessed  valuations.  In  accord- 
ance with  practices  adopted  in  prior  years,  other  rental  properties 
of  the  University,  including  buildings  on  the  Lower  Estate,  are 
carried  on  various  bases,  such  as  cost,  cost  plus  carrying  charges, 
assessed  valuations  or,  in  a  few  instances,  appraised  or  nominal 
values.  In  providing  for  depreciation,  the  practice  has  not  been 
consistent  as  between  properties,  and  in  general  the  provisions  have 
not  been  adequate  to  amortize  the  costs  of  the  properties  over 
reasonable  estimates  of  their  useful  lives. 

For  comparison  with  the  budget  there  is  included  on  the  in- 
come and  expense  statement  %   340,593-04  for  amortization  of  Loan  of 
1936,  which,  together  with  amounts  provided  in  previous  years,  or  a 
total  of  %   950,593.04,  will  be  restored  to  capital  account  when  the 
Loan  of  1936  is  fully  paid. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheets  and  related 
statements  of  income  and  expenses  and  capital  account  (pages  5  and  50 
to  54),  subject  to  the  explanations  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
present  fairly  the  position  of  the  University  at  June  30,  1940  and 
the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  then  ended,  in  con- 
formity with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  which  have  been 
applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
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56  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

PAYMENTS  BY  ALLIED  CORPORATIONS 

(1)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Barnard  College.  Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration $35,966.00 

Office  of  the  Registrar 5,000.00 

Anthropology 5,000.00 

Botany 11,600.00 

Chemistry 22,300.00 

Economics 12,000.00 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 51,000.00 

Fine  Arts 11,600.00 

Geology 8,850.04 

Germanic  Languages 16,500.00 

Greek  and  Latin 11,400.00 

History 21,700.00 

Mathematics 15,650.00 

Music 11,100.00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 36.000.00 

Physical  Education 28,600.00 

Physics 5,600.00 

Public  Law 10,200.00 

Religion 1,000.00 

Romance  Languages 38,650.00 

Social  Science 8,650.00 

Zoology 28,800.00 

Library 3,600.00 

Business  Administration 10,000.00 

Annuity  Contributions 14.629.20 

Retiring  Allowances 9,377.74 

(2)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Teachers  College.  Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration 18,000.00 

Food  Chemistry 1,180.00 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 798.395.00 

Institute  of  Public  Health 1,010.00 

Annuity  Contributions 40,996.21 

Retiring  Allowances 5,065.00 

(3)  Carnegie  Foundation.  Credited  to  the  following: 

Retiring  Allowances 111,118.02 

Widows'  Allowances 45,271.78 

(4)  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Credited  to  the  following: 

Laboratories 26,500.00 

Ophthalmology 68,647.14 

School  of  Nursing 60,896.79 

Annuity  Contributions 1,387.50 

Scientific  Research 95,299.99 

/-■  

(5)  Bard  College.  Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 37,270.00 

Annuity  Contributions 125.00 

(6)  The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 

pital. Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 

(7)  Babies  Hospital.  Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 

(8)  Neurological  Institute.  Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 51,918.84 

Annuity  Contributions 1,312.50 


$434,772.98 


864,646.21 


156.389.80 


252.731.42 

37,395.00 

72,573.40 
62.080.00 

53,231.34 
$1,933,820.15 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,  1940 

RENTAL  PROPERTIES 

LOWER  ESTATE 

51  Barclay  Street $2,129.17 

53  Barclay  Street 6.50 

61  Barclay  Street 243.46 

63  Barclay  Street 153.75 

65-7  Barclay  Street 711.32 

69-73  Barclay  Street 1.620.00 

75-9  Barclay  Street 340.00 

231-5  Greenwich  Street 488.89 

237  Greenwich  Street 381.75 

239-43  Greenwich  Street 564.22 

245-7  Greenwich  Street 158.00 

253-9  Greenwich  Street 953.46 

261-7  Greenwich  Street 95.00 

68  Murray  Street 599.20 

72  Murray  Street 429.85 

26  West  Broadway 350.00 

28-30  West  Broadway 200.00 

40  West  Broadway 40.00 

52  West  Broadway 231.05 

OTHER  PROPERTIES 

115th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue 300.00 

21  Claremont  Avenue 722.19 

29-35  Claremont  Avenue 513.00 

39-41  Claremont  Avenue 602.11 

70  Haven  Avenue 167.25 

70  Morningside  Drive  and  400  West  118th  Street 3,912.67 

445  Riverside  Drive 147.23 

460-4  Riverside  Drive 267.84 

18  East  16th  Street 450.00 

41  West  47th  Street 2,186.25 

403  West  115th  Street 725.00 

404  West  116th  Street 200.00 

424-30  West  116th  Street 1,884.30 

430  West  118th  Street 1,153.56 

ENO  ESTATE 

1680  Broadway 18,789.15 

27  Coenties  Slip 50.00 

136  Macdougal  Street 27.50  . 

5-7  Mercer  Street 333.33 

133  Roosevelt  Street  and  293  Front  Street 20.00 

21  South  Street 75  60 

50  Washington  Square  South 3,039.80 

427-31  West  Broadway 1,112.91 

430  West  Broadway 40.00 

474-8  West  Broadway 395.00 

13  West  60th  Street 35.00 

44  West  64th  Street 180.00 

46  West  64th  Street 186.00 


57 


$9,695.62 


13,231.40 


24,284.29 


58  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

PHOENIX  ESTATE 

92  First  Avenue $66.33 

94  First  Avenue 28.00 

411  East  5th  Street 38.00 


SPECIAL  FUNDS— UNALLOCATED 

636  Eighth  Avenue 678.10 

812  Eighth  Avenue 1,443.03 

106-8  Fulton  Street 4,049.35 

306  Lexington  Avenue 165.00 

450  Riverside  Drive 1,286.68 

136-40  West  23rd  Street 315.00 

3-7  East  27th  Street 641.88 

15-19  East  30th  Street 96.50 

25-7  West  30th  Street 32.00 

335-43  West  35th  Street 518.76 

19-21  West  36th  Street 329.34 

40-2  West  37th  Street 150.00 


$132.33 


9.705.64 


HEMINGWAY  ESTATE 
237  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City 23.50 

CARDOZO  ESTATE 

234  Rivington  Street 155.66 

224  East  7th  Street 54.88 

210.54 


SCHIEFFELIN  ESTATE 
197  Columbia  Street,  Brooklyn 5.00 

$57,288.32 
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COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


INCOME  OF  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(1)  To  Principal  Mary  Perin  Barker  Fund   $64.07 

(2)  To  Barnard  Medal  Gift 110.00 

(3)  To  Barnard  Library  Fund 593.12 

(4)  To  Principal  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  Fund 11,658.01 

(5)  Refund  to  Trustee 655.84 

(6)  To  Class  of  1935  Scholarship  Gift 10.62 

(7)  To  Principal  Fine  Arts  Endowment  Fund 19,675.98 

(8)  To  Principal  Italian  Societies  Endowment  Fund 148.13 

(9)  To  Megrue  Loan  Fund 365.00 

(10)  To  Porter  Loan  Fund 1,079.65 

(11)  To  Principal  F.  B.  F.  Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund 64.28 

(12)  To  Shoemaker  Loan  Fund 182.50 

(13)  To  Blumenthal  Loan  Fund 713.62 

(14)  To  Principal  Cartwright  Lectureship  Fund 365.99 

(15)  To  Principal  Francis  Delafield  Professorship  Fund 5,674.19 

(16)  To  Principal  William  J.  Gies  Fellowship  Fund 334.35 

(17)  To  Parker  Gift 1,095.00 

(18)  To  Principal  Anonymous  Fund  for  Physics  and  Physical  Chemistry.  .  .  1,530.46 

(19)  To  Principal  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.  Fellowship  Fund 74.65 

(20)  To  Principal  Ralph  Edward  Mayer  Fund 82.72 

(21)  To  Principal  Robert  Peele  Prize  Fund 99.71 

(22)  To  Principal  Class  of  1899  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  Scholarship 

Fund 503.00 


$45,080.89 
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COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


GIFTS  AND  RECEIPTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(1)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment $1,522.70 

(2)  Refund  to  Donor 300.00 

(3)  To  Carnegie  Corporation  Gift  for  Salaries  in  Department  of  Economics  4,800.00 

(3)  To  Carnegie  Corporation  Gift  for  Statistical  Analysis 1,550.00 

(4)  To  Principal  Class  of  1899  College  and  Engineering  Fund 250.00 

(5)  To  Deans  Emergency  Fund  Gift 13.94 

(6)  To  Deans  Emergency  Fund  Gift 50.00 

(7)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 3,000.00 

(8)  To  Accounting  Department  Gift 10.00 

(9)  To  Reserve  for  Amortization  of  Debt 62.52 

(10)  Refund  to  Donor 116.50 

(11)  To  Capital  Account 914.28 

(12)  To  Principal  Columbiana  Endowment  Fund 180.14 

(13)  Refund  to  Donor 6.68 

(14)  Refund  to  Donor 3,333.36 

(15)  Refund  to  Donor 94.48 

(16)  Refund  to  Donor 383.56 

(17)  Refund  to  Donor 27.85 

(18)  To  Macy  Foundation  Gift  for  Intermediary  Metabolism  and  Cholesterol  7,876.88 

(19)  Refund  to  Donor 117.40 

(20)  To  Markle  Foundation  Gift  for  Study  of  Blood  Coagulation 5,081.08 

(21)  To  Rockefeller  Foundation   Gift  of  Electrophoresis — Department  of 

Anatomy 3,000.00 

(21)  Refund  to  Donor 1,143.04 

(22)  Refund  to  Donor 2.81 

(23)  Refund  to  Donor 150.00 

(24)  Refund  to  Donor 4,274.79 

(25)  Refund  to  Donor 8,177.38 

(26)  To  Putnam  Salzer  Gift 1,784.30 

(27)  To  Casa  Italiana  Book  Account  Gift 2.72 

(28)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 75.00 


$48,301.41 
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SECURITIES  OWNED  FOR  ACCOUNT  OF  SPECIAL 

ENDOWMENTS,  GENERAL  ENDOWMENTS  AND 

DESIGNATED  FUNDS 

AT  JUNE  30,   1940 

Bonds 

SCHEDULE  I— RAILROAD 

Book  Value 
$  80,000    Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1948 $45,335.42 

100,000    Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  4%  Convertible  Collateral  Trust  Bonds, 

due  1949 103,522.10 

50,000    Central  New  England  Ry.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1961 35,970.00 

1,000    Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  5%  General  Mortgage  Bonds, 

due  1987 1,000.00 

10,000    Chicago  and  Western  Indiana  R.  R.  Co.  4%  Consolidated  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  due  1952 9,400.00 

100,000    Des  Plaines  Valley  Ry.  Co.  4^%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1947 100,000.00 

300,000    Florida  East  Coast  Ry.  Co.  5%  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1974  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 293,000.00 

1,000    Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  5%  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  Series  C, 

due  1973 862.50 

45,000    Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  5J£%  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1952 42,633.03 

78,000    Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  and  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
R.  R.  Co.  4  J  2%  Joint  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds 

due  1963 37,802.06 

66,000    Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  and  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Joint  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1963 64,311.68 

4,000    Milwaukee,  Sparta  and  Northwestern  Ry.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1947 650.00 

5,000    Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  4%  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1975 3,937.50 

300,000    Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  5%  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  F,  due  1977 298,906.25 

250,000    Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  5%  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  I,  due  1981 236,875.00 

90,000   New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  R.  R.  Co.  4J4%  Refunding  and 

Improvement  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1952 83,202.76 

23,000    New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  B,  due  1954 8,990.00 

8,000    New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  B,  due  1954  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 2,915.00 

38,000    New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  5K%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  A,  due  1954 14,517.50 

66,000    New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  514%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  A,  due  1954  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 25,088.75 

10.000    New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  C,  due  1956 3,625.00 

15,000    New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  C,  due  1956  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 5,587.50 

10,000    New  Orleans.  Texas  and  Mexico  Ry.  Co.  4  J  2Tc  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  series  D,  due  1956 3,332.50 
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Book  Value 
$50,000    New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  3\i%  Secured  Bonds,  due  1952  .  .  $52,848.21 

10,000    New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Refunding  and  Improvement 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2013 6,840.00 

184,000    Northern   Pacific  Ry.   Co.   5%    Refunding  and  Improvement 

Mortgage  Bonds,  Series  C  and  D,  due  2047 167,939.78 

14,000    Northern   Pacific  Ry.   Co.   6%   Refunding  and   Improvement 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2047 9,833.87 

50,000    Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  Z]4%  Convertible  Debentures,  due  1952  52,848.21 

5,000    Pere  Marquette  Ry.  Co.  4  3^%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1980  4,968.75 

300,000    St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co.  4%  Prior  Lien  Bonds,  Series  A, 

due  1950  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 256,393.75 

100,000    St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1989 64,183.75 

53,000    Texas  and  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  5%  General  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  B,  due  1977 45,345.00 

15,000    Texas  and  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  5%  General  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  C,  due  1979 12,825.00 

22,000    Texas  and  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  5%  General  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

Bonds,  Series  D,  due  1980 18,980.00 

200,000    Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Second  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1939 200,146.57 

91,000    Wabash  Ry.  Co.  5%  Refunding  and  General  Mortgage  Bonds, 

due  1976 89,215.00 

20,000    West  Shore  R.  R.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2361 18,475  00 

103,000    Wisconsin  Central  Ry.  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1949  88,430  00 


$2,510,737.44 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  II— PUBLIC  UTILITY 

$31,000    American  Water  Works  and  Electric  Co.  5%  Debentures,  Series 

B,  due  1975 $30,347.50 

19,000    American  Water  Works  and  Electric  Co.  6%  Debentures,  Series 

A,  due  1975 20,148.15 

100,000    Associated  Gas  and  Electric  Corp.  3?4%  Income  Debentures, 

due  1978 44,247.50 

49,500    Central  Arkansas  Public  Service  Corp.  5%  First  Lien  and  Col- 
lateral Trust  Bonds,  Series  A,  due  1948 48,768.75 

20,000    Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  3  lA%  Convertible  Debentures,  due 

1958 25,975.00 

20,000    Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  N.  Y.  Inc.  3  ]/2%  Debentures,  due 

1948 21,650.00 

55,000    Continental  Gas  and  Electric  Corp.  5%  Debentures,  due  1958..  51,782.50 

200,000    Federal  Light  and  Traction  Co.  6%  Debentures,  due  1954 207,120.56 

20,000    Hudson  and  Manhattan  R.  R.  Co.  5%  First  Lien  and  Refunding 

Mortgage  Bonds,  Due  1957 9,600  00 

20,000    Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  5V2%  First  Mortgage  Collateral  and  Re- 
funding Bonds,  due  1953 9,850  00 

200,000    Monongahela  West  Penn  Public  Service  Co.  6%  Debentures, 

due  1965 200,000  00 

25,000    Montana   Power   Co.    3?4%    First   and   Refunding   Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1966 25,300.93 

24,000    New  Mexico  Power  Co.  5%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  Series  A,  due 

1958 22,695.00 

10,000    North  American  Co.  4%  Debentures,  due  1959 10,725.00 

50,000    Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co   3%%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1955 51,640.62 
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$10,000  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Ltd.  3  34%  First  and  Refunding 
Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1960 

60,000  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.  4  XA%  First  Mortgage  Pipe  Line  Sink- 
ing Fund  Bonds,  due  1951 

50,000    Springfield  Gas  and  Electric  Co.   5%   First  Mortgage  Bonds, 

Series  A,  due  1957 

100,000    West  Penn  Electric  Co.  5%  Debentures,  due  2030 

10,000    Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Co.  4%  Debentures,  due  1944 

15,000    Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Co.  4%  Debentures,  due  1945 

25,000    Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Co.  A.%  Debentures,  due  1946 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  III— INDUSTRIAL 

$83,000    American  I.  G.  Chemical  Corp.  5} ■%%  Convertible  Debentures, 

due  1949 

9,000    Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  4J-'2%  Debentures,  due  1950.  .  .  . 

100,000    Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  3^%  Convertible  Debentures,  due  1952 

50,000    Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  4 }  2%  Sinking  Fund  Debentures, 

due  1948 

10,000    Holly  Sugar  Corp.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1947 

15,000    Interlake  Iron  Corp.  4%  Convertible  Debentures,  due  1947. .  .  . 

43,000    Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  3  J^%  Convertible  Debentures,  due  1952  .  . 

125,000    Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  3%  Convertible  Debentures,  due  1948.  . 

77,000    Republic  Steel  Corp.   5}2%   Purchase  Money  First   Mortgage 

Convertible  Bonds,  due  1954 

15,000    Republic  Steel  Corp.  A}4%  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1961 

15,000    Shell  Union  Oil  Corp.  2  V2%  Debentures,  due  1954 

10,000    Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 
due  1961 


Book  Value 

$10,950.00 

59,748.00 

52,494.12 
99,460.00 
10,000.00 
14,943.75 
24,912.50 

$1,052,359.88 


$86,589  06 

9,413.38 

95,500.00 

47,375.00 

9,775.00 

13,200.00 

45,977.37 

132,074.99 

85,624.00 
14,700.00 
14,568.75 

10,547.62 

$565,345.17 


Bonds 


SCHEDULE  IV— MUNICIPAL 


$100 

City  of  New  York 

3,000 

City  of  New  York 

550 

City  of  New  York 

500 

City  of  New  York 

5,000 

City  of  New  York 

500 

City  of  New  York 

100 

City  of  New  York 

500 

City  of  New  York 

2,000 

City  of  New  York 

4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1957 $103.28 

4  lA7c  Corporate  Stock,  due  1957 3,023  62 

4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1958 453.13 

4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1959 515.91 

4M%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1960 5.869.05 

4  M%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1962 500.00 

4H%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1966 104.81 

4M%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1974 522.22 

4%  Corporate  Stock,  due  1980 2,017.80 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  V— FOREIGN 
$25,000    Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Z%  Bonds,  due  1967. 


$13,109.82 


$21,281.25 
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Bonds 


SCHEDULE  VI— REAL  ESTATE 

Book  Value 

$24,609.20     952  Fifth  Ave.  Corp.  5J£%  Income  Debentures,  due  1957  .  .  .  $13,583.00 
9,161.46     Fifth  Twenty  Second  St.  Corp.  5lA%  Income  Debentures,  due 

1953 4,071.76 

5,580.00     657  Lexington  Ave.  Corp.  4%  Debentures,  due  1956 2.00 

250.00     95  Lorimer  St.  Realty  Corp.  5%  Income  Debentures,  due  1945  1.00 

3,250.00     15  Park  Row  Corp.  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1952 552.50 

540.00     Prudence-Bonds  Corp.  5H%  First  Mortgage-Collateral  Bonds 

9th  Series  (Stamped),  due  1945 106.31 

1,500.00     Savoy-Plaza  Inc.  3%  Second  Mortgage  Income  Bonds,  due  1956  427.50 
5,000.00     Trinity  Buildings  Corp.  of  New  York  5Y2%  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due  1939 2,800.00 

8,497.35     580  West  End  Ave.  Corp.  5V2%  Income  Debentures,  due  1955  3,916.17 

3,600.00     35  Worth  St.  Corp.  4%  Debentures,  due  1955 2.00 

3,843.77     29-35  West  32nd  St.  Corp.  5%  Income  Debentures,  due  1955  2.011.27 


Bonds 

SCHEDULE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 


$44,000    Columbia  University  Club  5%  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1942.  .  . 

1,790   New  York  World's  Fair  1939  Inc.  4%  Debentures,  due  1941 . 

150    Town  Hall  Club  Inc.  4%  Debentures,  due  1955 


Preferred  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  I— RAILROAD 
Shares 

1,300    Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co.  5%  Non-Cum. 


$27,473.51 


$43,925.00 

1,790.00 

1.00 

$45,716.00 


Book  Value 
$112,852.53 


Preferred  Stocks 


SCHEDULE  II— PUBLIC  UTILITY 

1,000    American  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  4  %% $104,115.00 

517    Central  Arkansas  Public  Service  Corp.  7% 54,511.25 

600    Cincinnati  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  5% 63,100.31 

1,000    Columbia  Gas  and  Electric  Corp.  6% 105,250.00 

225    Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York  Inc.  $5 20,693.75 

500    Consumers  Power  Co.  $4.50 50,250.00 

259    Engineers  Public  Service  Co.  $6 24,027.17 

1,100    General  Telephone  Corp.  $2.50 58,850.00 

500    New  York  Power  and  Light  Corp.  $6 50,380.00 

2,000    North  American  Co.  5  %%  (Par  $50) 104,433.48 

500    Northern  States  Power  Co.  $5 49,187.50 

310    Ohio  Public  Service  Co.  6% 32,149.97 

690    Ohio  Public  Service  Co.  7% 78.505.00 

1,000    Pacific  Lighting  Corp.  $5 103,500.00 

800    Peninsular  Telephone  Co.  $1.40 20,419.94 

650    Public  Service  Corp.  of  New  Jersey  6% 75,075.00 

1,000    Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  6%,  Series  D 101,900.00 
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Shares  Book  Value 

1,000    Southwestern  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  5% $105,576.75 

107   Tampa  Electric  Co.  7%,  Series  A 12,331.75 

500    Toledo  Edison  Co.  6% 53,000.00 

1,000   West  Penn  Electric  Co.  7% 93,204.30 


$1,360,461.17 


Preferred  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  III— INDUSTRIAL 

300    American  Cyanamid  Co.  5%  Convertible  (Par  $10)  First  Series  $3,000.00 
300    American   Cyanamid  Co.   5%   Convertible   (Par  $10)   Second 

Series 3,000.00 

1,000    American  Locomotive  Co.  7% 119,312.50 

500   American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  4^%  Convertible 50,500.00 

1,285   American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  7% 161,021.83 

20   American  Tobacco  Co.  6% 2,740.00 

100   American  Woolen  Co.  7% 7,550.00 

340    Armour  and  Co.  of  Deleware  7% 36,963.60 

500    Beneficial  Industrial  Loan  Corp.  $2.50 25,519.26 

700    Crane  Co.  5%  Convertible 71,450.00 

193    Endicott  Johnson  Corp.  5% 20,023.75 

135    General  Motors  Corp.  $5 16,841.25 

50    Gimbel  Brothers  Inc.  $6 2,300.00 

1,000    International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.  7% 137,005.00 

150    McCrory  Stores  Corp.  6%  Convertible 15,270.25 

100    Melville  Shoe  Corp.  5%  Convertible 14,544.00 

500    National  Bond  and  Investment  Co.  5%,  with  warrants 50,750.00 

250   New  York  Times  Co.  8%  Third  Non-Cum 25,000.00 

1,000    Pure  Oil  Co.  5%  Convertible : 76,270.00 

1,200    Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co.  $4.50  Convertible 114,771.50 

33    Towne  Securities  Corp.  7% 350.00 

1,000   Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp.  $1.50  Convertible 37,110.00 

100    United  States  and  Foreign  Securities  Corp.  $6 4,600.00 

100    United   States   and    International    Securities    Corp.    $5,    with 

warrants 2,100  00 

100    United  States  Rubber  Co.  8%  Non-Cum 4,562  50 

260    United  States  Steel  Corp.  7% 27,413.75 


$1,029,969.19 


Preferred  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

75    Huron  Mineral  Land  Co $1.00 

5   New  York  Realty  and  Improvement  Co.  6% 1.00 

106   Rolfe  Coal  Mining  Co 2,650.00 

2  Samarkand,  Inc.  8% 1.00 

$2,653.00 
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Common  Stocks 


SCHEDULE  I— RAILROAD 

Shares  Book  Value 

2,000    Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co $263,546.87 

2,000    Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ry.  Co 83,515.00 

2,000    Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  (Pfd.) 197,628.90 

100    Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co 3,250.00 

1,000    Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Co 129,628.25 

2,016    New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co 92,402.75 

1,160    Norfolk  and  Western  Ry.  Co 232,960.90 

5,000    Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co 171,047.55 

2,200    Southern  Pacific  Co 208,894.14 

100    Southern  Ry.  Co 3,275.00 

2,000    Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 302,498.72 

$1,688,648.08 

Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  II— PUBLIC  UTILITY 

2,050    American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co $321,453.50 

6,000    Commonwealth  Edison  Co 167,437.54 

1,000    Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore.  .  90,175.00 

1,000    General  Telephone  Corp 21,171.00 

1,000    National  Fuel  Gas  Co 19,450.00 

1,000    Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co 39,275.00 

1,000    Southern  Natural  Gas  Co 18,000.00 

$676,962.04 


Common  Stocks 


SCHEDULE  III— INDUSTRIAL 

1,000  Addressograph-Multigraph  Corp $35,437.50 

1,500  Air  Reduction  Co 71,445.50 

500  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corp 74,233.00 

10  Amerex  Holding  Corp 137.50 

525  American  Can  Co 59,170.75 

100  American  Car  and  Foundry  Co 2,750.00 

3,500  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  "B" 121,630.00 

100  American  Locomotive  Co 3,450.00 

6,000  American  Radiator  and  Standard  Sanitary  Co 102,457.50 

650  American  Tobacco  Co.,  "B" 56,200.00 

1,000  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co 29,305.00 

100  California  Packing  Co 2,687.50 

100  Christiana  Securities  Co 287,094.50 

500  Chrysler  Corp 44,855.00 

300  Columbian  Carbon  Co 27,666.00 

3,680  Commercial  Investment  Trust  Corp 187,323.92 

1,000  Continental  Can  Co 52,722.16 

500  Continental  Oil  Co 16,757.30 

500  Creole  Petroleum  Corp 13,312.50 

1,000  Dome  Mines  Ltd 31,641.37 

1,000  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc 37,500.00 

10,000  General  Electric  Co 589,745.01 
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Shares  Book  Value 

3,500  General  Motors  Corp $211,651.50 

100  Great  Western  Sugar  Co 2,900.00 

1,000  Green  (H.  L.)  Co 33,410.00 

500  Gulf  Oil  Corp 21,915.00 

1,000  Homestake  Mining  Co 51,024.35 

1,000  Hudson  Bay  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd 33,647.50 

2,000  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co 143,375.00 

316  6   100  International  Business  Machines  Corp 44,419.00 

4,000  International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd 210,035.50 

1,000  Kellogg  Co 27,500.00 

2,000  Kennecott  Copper  Co 95,435.00 

2,000  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co 108,977.50 

500  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  "B" 55,627.00 

500  Loew's  Inc 35,818.89 

600  May  Department  Stores  Co 21,037.50 

2,000  Melville  Shoe  Corp 76,356.00 

479  Metal  and  Thermit  Corp 45,515.00 

1,500  Montgomery  Ward  and  Co 83,957.00 

1,000  National  Lead  Co 15,122.49 

2,000  Newmont  Mining  Corp 107,354.38 

500  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co 47,475.00 

1,000  J.  C.  Penney  Co 93,175.00 

2,000  Phelps  Dodge  Corp 88,028.30 

450  Phillips  (Thomas)  Co 45,000.00 

1,000  Phillips  Petroleum  Co 39,647.50 

500  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co 63,012.50 

1,000  Pullman  Inc 52,429.50 

1,000  Remington  Rand  Inc 24,200.00 

2,000  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  "B" 111,100.00 

1,000  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co 74.966.54 

1,000  Sherwin-Williams  Co 112,147.50 

3,000  Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co 45,137.00 

2,000  Sperry  Corp.  V.  T   C 81,985.50 

500  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 16,225.00 

500  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 15,293.75 

2,600  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey 135,173.28 

1,000  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 31,585.00 

3,000  Texas  Corp 155,097.51 

1,000  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co 32,660.00 

1,000  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co 64,275.00 

300  Underwood-Elliott-Fisher  Co 26,360.00 

1,000  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp 79,597.50 


$4,707,172.00 


Common  Stocks 
SCHEDULE  IV— INSURANCE 


3,000  American  Re-Insurance  Co $110,815.52 

2,000  Continental  Insurance  Co 80,545.30 

721  Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co 30,576.17 

1,500  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 112,219.86 

1,000  Merchants  Fire  Assurance  Co 58,025.00 


$392,181.85 
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Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  V— BANKS 

Book  Value 

Bankers  Trust  Co $5,900.00 

Bank  of  New  York 126,374.11 

Chase  National  Bank 26,380.00 

Chemical  Bank  and  Trust  Co 6,119.50 

First  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York 36,354.00 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 65,300.00 

Lincoln  Alliance  Bank  and  Trust  Co.   (Rochester,  N.  Y.)  4% 

Cum.  Conv.  Pfd 25,840.00 

United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 47,163.40 


$339,431.01 


Common  Stocks 

SCHEDULE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

10  Burlington  Gas  Light  Co $1.00 

40  Capitol  Building  Co 3,900.00 

10  City  Housing  Corp 400.00 

4  Clinton  Hall  Association  and  Mercantile  Library 4.00 

200  Ferro-Nil  Corp 1.00 

225  Huron  Mineral  Land  Co 1.00 

110  Lawyers  Mortgage  Co 3,570.00 

200  Maple  Leaf  Mining  and  Development  Co 1.00 

100  New  Brunswick  Ry.  Co 5,014.39 

1  New  York  Historical  Society 1.00 

10  New  York  Realty  and  Improvement  Co 1.00 

1  New  York  Society  Library 1.00 

13  Norfolk  Country  Club  Realty  Corp 1.00 

135  Rolfe  Coal  Mining  Co 1,687.50 

400  Tropical  Fruit  Growers  Association 1.00 

18  Yuruari  Development  and  Gold  Dredging  Co 1.00 


$14,585.89 


Miscellaneous 

Agreement  with  Greenberg,  Publisher,  Inc $1.00 

Agreement  with  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co 1.00 

Agreements  with  Macmillan  Co 3.00 

Agreement  with  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 1.00 

Agreement  with  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co 1.00 

Agreements  with  Yale  University  Press 2.00 

Contract  with  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co 1.00 

Interest  in  Geneva  County,  Alabama,  Oil  Syndicate 2.00 

Interest  in  Los  Pozos  Gold  Mining  Co.  of  Mexico  City 2.00 

Stock  in  Affiliated  Corporations 500.00 

Warrants  to  Purchase  22  Shares  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  of  Maryland 

Common  Stock 6,313.32 


$6,827.32 
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Bonds  and  Mortgages 

Book  Value 
Adam  Mott  Lane,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  at  5%,  due  1941  m  interest 

in  $20,000  Mortgage) $13,333.34 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  167th  Street,  New  York,  at  o%.  Open  Mortgage  58,250.00 

2479-2491  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%  due  1943 58,950.00 

32  Ashland  Place,  Brooklyn,  at  5J4%,  Open  Mortgage 4,500.00 

Southwest  Corner  Bailey  Avenue  and  230th  Street,  Bronx,  at  6%,  Open 

Mortgage 115,000.00 

1637  Bathgate  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  ( %  interest  in  $9,000 

Mortgage) 3,000.00 

172  Beaumont  Street,  Manhattan  Beach,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  3,000.00 

26-28  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1943 313,000.00 

188  Bowery,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 60,000.00 

102  Brighton  11th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  due  1942  {2/3  interest  in  $4,875 

Mortgage) 3,250.00 

1218-1228  Broadway,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 475,000.00 

1241-1251  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 572,500.00 

2762  Claflin  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (H  interest  in  $10,000. 

Mortgage) 3,333.33 

25  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4H%.  Open  Mortgage 244,375.00 

2819  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 4,000.00 

60  Coleridge  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 8,500.00 

Southwest  Corner  College  Avenue  and  East  170th  Street,  Bronx,  at  6%, 

Open  Mortgage 223,589.37 

203-5  Crescent  Street,  Long  Island  City,  at  5lA%,  Open  Mortgage 17,500.00 

2080  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 5,500.00 

4667  Delafield  Avenue,  Riverdale,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1943 12,800.00 

31  Diamond  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  due  1943  ($9,500  Mortgage) 8,929.17 

2921-2929  Ditmars  Boulevard,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  at  5%,  due  1943 63,030.00 

49-51  Duane  Street,  New  York,  at  4  }  2<7c.  due  1942 125,000.00 

East  Side  Eleventh  Avenue,  between  18th  and  19th  Streets,  New  York,  at 

5%,  Open  Mortgage 307,322.04 

5021  Eleventh  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 5,000.00 

890  Faile  Street,  Bronx,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 6,000.00 

95-30  Farragut  Road,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  ($4,500.  Mortgage)  3,500.00 

6016  Fifteenth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 4,000.00 

Northeast  Corner  First  Avenue  and  89th  Street,  New  York,  at  2  Yi%, 

Open  Mortgage 316,500.00 

131-145  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5}-£%,  Open  Mortgage 190,000.00 

171-63  Forty-sixth  Avenue,  Flushing,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage.  6,500.00 

171-67  Forty-sixth  Avenue,  Flushing,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage.  6,500.00 

2440  Gilmore  Street,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  at  o%,  Open  Mortgage 3,500.00 

98-102  Gold  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944 300,000.00 

10  Gouverneur  Lane,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (J2  interest  in 

$7,500.  Mortgage) 3,750.00 

609-613  Greenwich  Street  and  120-12S  Leroy  Street,  New  York,  at  4  M%, 

due  1941 155,000.00 

644-654  Greenwich  Street  and  111-115  Barrow  Street,  New  York,  at  4  Yt%, 

due  1948 127,545.00 

Property  at  Hague,  Warren  County,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1942 2,500.00 

153  Hope  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  3%,  Open  Mortgage  ($1,800.  Mortgage)..  .  500.00 

1010  Hopkinson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 1,200.00 

66  Irving  Place,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1943  (K  interest  in  $58,800.  . 

Mortgage) 9,800.00 

110-11   Jerome  Avenue,   Richmond   Hill,   Long   Island,   at   5J-2%,    Open 

Mortgage 6.000.00 
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Book  Value 
Jericho  Turnpike  and  Park  Place,  Floral  Park,  Long  Island,  at  6%,  due 

1941  (27/  560  interest  in  $131,600.  Mortgage) $6,345.00 

394  Kingston  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  4  3:;%,  Open  Mortgage 10,000.00 

34  Laight  Street  and  13  Vestry  Street,  New  York,  at  3%,  Open  Mortgage  45,000.00 

1204  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4J^%.  due  1943 30,000.00 

1940  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1940   (J^  interest  in 

$5,700.  Mortgage) 1,900.00 

800  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 354,600.00 

1473  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944  ( \i  interest  in  $12,000. 

Mortgage) 4,000.00 

1988  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5^2%,  Open  Mortgage  (14  interest 

in  $8,000.  Mortgage) 2,666.67 

475  Manhattan  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5} 2%,  Open  Mortgage 5,500.00 

1723  Matthews  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 2,800.00 

Property  at  Middletown,   Delaware  County,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open 

Mortgage 1,200.00 

Property  at  Middletown,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  at  5%,    Open 

Mortgage 3,500.00 

365  Milford  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage   (H  interest  in 

$8,000.  Mortgage) 2,666.66 

170  Minna  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  due  1941   (%  interest  in  $6,450. 

Mortgage) 4,300.00 

1732-1742  Morris  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  4  V2%,  due  1950 79,000.00 

88-90  Murray  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1941 15,000.00 

126-136  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  at  A 14%,  due  1942 250,000.00 

136  Newark  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 49,000.00 

373  New  Lots  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  (}i  interest  in 

$12,500.  Mortgage) 3,125  00 

Northeast  Corner  Parker  Avenue  and   Westchester  Avenue,  Bronx,   at 

4K%>  Open  Mortgage  CA  interest  in  $18,000.  Mortgage) 9,000.00 

Southwest  Corner  Pinehurst  Avenue  and  176th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%, 

Open  Mortgage 209,757.57 

401  Powell  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  ( M  interest  in  $3,750. 

Mortgage) 1,250.00 

Northeast  Corner  Riverside  Drive  and  Payson  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4%, 

Open  Mortgage 284,553.32 

318  Rochester  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5  J 2%,  Open  Mortgage  (%  interest  in 

$87,390.63  Mortgage) 58,260.42 

25-31  Rose  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 105,000.00 

2091  Ryer  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5J£%,  Open  Mortgage  (K  interest  in  $9,500. 

Mortgage) 3,166.67 

2093  Ryer  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (}4  interest  in  $9,500. 

Mortgage) 3,166.67 

439  Sackman  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  b%.  Open  Mortgage 4,250.00 

948  Schenectady  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 3,000.00 

361-3  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5J2%,  Open  Mortgage 499,352.99 

Northwest  Corner  Sixty-sixth  Avenue  North  and  Wyncote  Avenue  and 

Southeast  Corner  17th  and  Blavis  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 

at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  (lA  interest  in  $7,000.  Mortgage) 3,500.00 

7203  Sixteenth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  (%  interest  in 

$7,900.  Mortgage) 5,266.67 

North  Side  South  Country  Road,  East  Side  Orchard  Road,  East  Patchogue, 

Long  Island,  at  5%,  due  1941  (%  interest  in  $22,750.  Mortgage) 15,166.68 

28  South  Street,  New  York,  at  5V2%,  Open  Mortgage 25,000.00 

Northwest  Corner  Stagg  Street  and  Morgan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%, 

Open  Mortgage  (9    100  interest  in  $97,000.  Mortgage) 8,730.00 
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Book  Value 
Northwest  Corner  Tenth  Avenue  and  36th  Street,  New  York,  at  6%,  Open 

Mortgage $971,548.43 

289-91  Third  Avenue  and  205-15  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  at  3<^.  Open 

Mortgage 230,000.00 

1261-5  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  at  4  ]  i%    due  1943 75,000.00 

3850  Third  Avenue,   Bronx,   at   5* 2rc,   Open   Mortgage   (}$  interest  in 

$28,500.  Mortgage; 9,500.00 

981  Tiffany  Street.  Bronx,  at  4^,  due  1943  ($19,100.  Mortgage, 13,387.87 

780-6  Twelfth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5J4%,  Open  Mortgage 225,000.00 

35-04  Twenty  First  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 

-     interest  in  $6,500.  Mortgage) 4,333.33 

859  Union  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  ($13,000.  Mortga.-  10,000.00 
321  Van  Brunt  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  59£,  due  1941  (J^  interest  in  $3,250. 

Mortgage) 1,083.33 

771-5  Washington  Street,  New  York,  at  5}4%,  Open  Mortgage 82,000.00 

40  Washington  Square  South,  New  York,  at  5}£%,  Open  Mortgage 57.314.77 

624  Wythe  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  Zc'c,  Open  Mortgage    $5,800.  Mortgage  1,000.00 

2208  Avenue  X,  Brooklyn,  at  5^,  Open  Mortgage 5,000.00 

452  6th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6^,  Open  Mortgage 5.000.00 

745-7  East  6th  Street,  New  York,  at  5 l  ■£%,  Open  Mortgage 30,300.00 

2134  West  8th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5^,  due  1940  (73  interest  in  $2,800. 

Mortgage) 1,866.66 

1025  East  10th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5H%.  Open  Mortgage 6,000.00 

629  East  12th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  S^^.  Open  Mortgage  (H  interest  in 

$7,000.  Mortgage  1 2,333.33 

175-9  16th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5^,  Open  Mortgage  ( 23  interest  in  $25,000. 

Mortgage) 16,666.67 

1566  East  17th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5J4%,  Open  Mortgage 8,000.00 

139-49  West  19th  Street.  New  York,  at  5J^%,  Open  Mortgage 114.000.00 

522-8  West  21st  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1941 16,250.00 

429-35  East  23rd  Street  and  432-8  East  24th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%, 

due  1942 70,250.00 

549-57  West  23rd  Street  and  Northeast  Comer  23rd  Street  and  Thirteenth 

Avenue.  New  York,  at  4  !  £%,  Open  Mortgage 305,000.00 

153-61  East  24th  Street  and  150-8  East  25th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due 

1943 287,500.00 

3-7  East  27th  Street.  New  York,  at  5^,  due  1942 295,000.00 

6-8  West  32nd  Street.  New  York,  at  5  J  £%,  Open  Mortgage 350,000.00 

2770  West  33rd  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5^,  Open  Mortgage 7,000.00 

141-5  West  36th  Street,  New  York,  at  4%%,  Open  Mortgage 622,562.21 

25-7  West  37th  Street.  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944 40.000.00 

323-7  West  38th  Street,  New  York,  at  4<^.  Open  Mortgage 430,000.00 

1237-51  38th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 5.625.00 

248-256  West  39th  Street.  New  Yor.-.     .                 due  1944 344,750.00 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  at  434^.  due  1944 190,000.00 

320-2  West  42nd  Street  and  323  West  41st  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due 

1941 55.800.00 

16-18  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  at  5^,  due  1943 120,000.00 

420-2  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage  (H  interest  in 

$30,000.  Mortgage, 10.000.00 

530-2  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage   45.000.00 

408-18  East  48th  Street.  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1944 66.497.50 

553  West  51st  Street,  New  York,  at  6<^,  Open  Mortgage 14,000.00 

32-52  53rd  Street,  Woodside,  Long  Island,  at  6<^,  Open  Mortgage  '$5,250. 

Mortgage) 5.000.00 

154-6  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5H%,  Open  Mortgage 130,000.00 

1240  54th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6^,  Open  Mortgage 5,500.00 
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837  60th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4J^%,  due  1945  (%  interest  in  $57,500. 
Mortgage) 

243-9  West  67th  Street  and  248-50  West  68th  Street,  New  York,  at  4H%. 
due  1941 

317  East  71st  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944  (Part  of  Mortgage  for 
$17,500.) 

40-39  73rd  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage. 

41-32  74th  Street,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  at  5%,  due  1941 

417  East  78th  Street,  New  York,  at  4}^%,  due  1944  (Y2  interest  in  $11,850. 
Mortgage) 

309-27  East  94th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1943 

570  East  94th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage  (.%  interest  in 
$7,000.  Mortgage) 

123  East  114th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage  ($4,000.  Mort- 
gage)   

542  West  114th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  Open  Mortgage 

89-32  116th  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  at  5\i%,  Open  Mortgage. 

107-17  118th  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  at  5  J4%,  Open  Mortgage 

107-23  118th  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 

58  East  120th  Street,  New  York,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 

145  West  123rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5H%,  Open  Mortgage  (14  interest 
in  $9,000.  Mortgage) 

500  West  132nd  Street,  New  York,  at  3%,  Open  Mortgage  {%  interest  in 
$33,000.  Mortgage) 

Northeast  Corner  134th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  at  5%, 
Open  Mortgage 

614-20  West  153rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5*A%,  Open  Mortgage 

558  East  158th  Street  and  774  Hegney  Place,  Bronx,  at  4%,  Open  Mort- 
gage ( Yi  interest  in  $16,000.  Mortgage) 

868  East  162nd  Street,  Bronx,  at  4%,  due  1944  (}-i  interest  in  $25,000. 
Mortgage) 

83  West  174th  Street,  Bronx,  at  4%,  Open  Mortgage 

85  West  174th  Street,  Bronx,  at  6%,  Open  Mortgage 

401  West  201st  Street,  New  York,  at  4J^%,  due  1941 


Participation  Certificates 


Book  Value 

$38,333.34 

243,205.96 

16,000.00 
7,000.00 
7,750.00 

5,925.00 
246,000.00 

4,666.67 

3,000.00 
12,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,500.00 
3,500.00 
16,000.00 

3,000.00 

11,000.00 

296,862.33 
83,500.00 

8,000.00 

12,500.00 

9,000.00 

10,500.00 

25,000.00 

$12,314,793.97 


824-836  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  at  5H%,  past  due  (Face  Value  $250.) $187.50 

1705  Caton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  4  Y%,  past  due 1,500.00 

372-373  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944 3,284.64 

38-44  Court  Street,  186  Remsen  Street  and  391  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn, 

at  3%,  past  due 100,000.00 

2203-2217  Ditmas  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 408.82 

126-128  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 2,033.50 

South  Side  Grand  Avenue,  Maspeth,  Long  Island,  at  5J^%,  past  due.  .  .  .  1,072.50 

2238  Hughes  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5  Y2%,  past  due 413.05 

42-50  Johnson  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4  y2%,  due  1942 231.25 

2989-2997  Kenmore  Place,  Brooklyn,  at  5J^%,  past  due  (Face  Value 

$825.30) 1.00 

3120-3130  Kingsbridge  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  4}2%,  past  due 3,215.89 

427-431  Linden  Boulevard,  Brooklyn,  at  4J^%,  due  1945 1,210.38 

483-495  Linden  Boulevard,  Brooklyn,  at  4%,  due  1945 22,219.18 

West  Side  Locust  Valley  Road,  Brookville,  Long  Island,  at  5  Y2%,  past  due  1,500.00 

273-7  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4%,  due  1944  (Face  Value  $300).  .  1.00 

62-70  Manhattan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  514%,  past  due 200.00 
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Book  Value 
Maple  and  Central  Avenues,  Cederhurst,  Long  Island,  at  4%,  due  1944 

(Face  Value  $992.50) $984.46 

2975  Marion  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  due  1944 1,891.55 

Northwest  corner  Avenue  P  and  West  6th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  414%, 

past  due 11,205.88 

1069-75  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4  lA%,  due  1942  (Face  Value  $3,850.)  2,660.00 

80  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  at  5V2%,  past  due  (Face  Value  $490.) 195.50 

805  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due  (Face  Value  $4,933.69) .  4,483.69 
Northwest  corner  Roberts  Avenue  and  Eastern  Boulevard,  Bronx,  at  5  Yip/o, 

past  due 633.51 

West  side  Rochambeau  Avenue  near  East  Green  Hill  Road,  Bronx,  at 

5%,  past  due 19,379.84 

950  St.  Marks  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5V2%,  past  due 5.000.00 

343  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  Ridgewood,  Queens,  at  5%,  due  1942 229.72 

Southwest  corner  Sherman  Avenue  and  Isham  Street,  New  York,  at  5%, 

due  1944 2,377.31 

47-55  Sickles  Street,  New  York,  at  4  M%,  due  1944 894.79 

Northeast   corner   South   Fulton   Avenue   and   East   4th   Street,    Mount 

Vernon,  N.  Y.,  at  5lA%,  past  due  (Face  Value  $300.) 105.00 

586-600  Teasdale  Avenue,  Bronx,  at  5%,  past  due 4,928.47 

7410  Tenth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  past  due 200.00 

Thayer  Street  and  Sherman  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1941  (Face 

Value  $12,740.) 12,350.00 

1444  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 826.09 

3300-8  Third  Avenue  and  991-5  Boston  Road,  Bronx,  at  5%,  past  due.  .  .  2,500.00 

118-124  Waverly  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5}4%,  past  due 100.00 

620  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 600.00 

858  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4  y2%,  past  due 1,086.94 

Northwest  corner  Wooster  Street  and  West  3rd  Street,  New  York,  at 

5^%,  past  due  (Face  Value  $492.50) 242.50 

586  East  3rd  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6%,  past  due 2,400.00 

1709-1717  East  4th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 1,799.07 

109-113  South  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4Y2%,  past  due 874.53 

972  East  14th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4U%,  due  1942 291.79 

68-82  East  19th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5V2%,  past  due 969.99 

31  East  21st  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 1,510.03 

279  22nd  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5}/2%,  past  due 2,500.00 

848  East  28th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 1,388.80 

532  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  at  3%,  due  1944 1,484.18 

850-872  East  31st  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 9,899.92 

228-232  East  38th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  4]/2%,  due  1944 21,079.00 

315-329  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  at  1%,  past  due 1,521.73 

45-28  42nd  Street,  Long  Island  City,  at  5}4%,  due  1940 1,181.25 

1207  47th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5H%,  past  due 1,125.00 

150-154  East  49th  Street,  New  York,  at  4^%,  past  due 662.37 

474  51st  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  5%,  past  due 1,200.00 

16-18  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  at  4%,  past  due 4,273.31 

205-213  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1941  (Face  Value  $2,931.82)  1,200.00 

37-32  80th  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  at  4^%,  due  1940 7,500.00 

153-161  East  81st  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  due  1940  (Face  Value  $5,700.)  3,800.00 
35-64  84th  Street  and  35-63  83rd  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  at 

5%%,  due  1940 6,435.00 

526-528  86th  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  2%,  due  1947  (Face  Value  $6,005.11) .  .  5,233.87 

164  West  88th  Street,  New  York,  at  5%,  past  due 1,250.00 

107-123  West  93rd  Street,  New  York,  at  5V2%,  past  due  (Face  Value 

$1,000.) 1.00 
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Book  Value 
143-149  West  96th  Street,  New  York,  at  4J^%,  past  due  (Face  Value 

$11,500.) $7,000.00 

365-369  East  193rd  Street,  Bronx,  at  5%,  due  1945 4,849.88 

New  York  Title  and  Mortgage  Co.  Series  A2,  at  5%,  past  due  (Face  Value 

$500.) 187.50 

Westchester  Title  and  Trust  Co.  Series  49A,  at  5lA7o.  past  due  (Face 

Value  $165.) 41.25 

Westchester  Title  and  Trust  Co.  Series  51  A,  at  514%,  past  due  (Face 

Value  $200.) 20.00 

Westchester  Title  and  Trust  Co.  Series  63B,  at  5J^%,  past  due  (Face 

Value  $500.) 25.00 


$302,058.43 
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SECURITIES  SUMMARY 


AT  JUNE  30,   1940 


Bonds 


Book  Value 


Schedule  I— Railroad $2,510,737.44 

Schedule  II— Public  Utility 1,052,359.88 

Schedule  III— Industrial 565,345.17 

Schedule  IV— Municipal 13,109.82 

Schedule  V— Foreign 21,281.25 

Schedule  VI— Real  Estate 27,473.51 

Schedule  VII— Miscellaneous 45,716.00 

$4,236,023.07 

Preferred  Stocks 

Schedule  I— Railroad 112,852.53 

Schedule  II— Public  Utility 1,360,461.17 

Schedule  III— Industrial 1,029,969.19 

Schedule  IV— Miscellaneous 2,653.00 

2,505,935.89 

Common  Stocks 

Schedule  I— Railroad 1,688,648.08 

Schedule  II— Public  Utility 676,962.04 

Schedule  III— Industrial 4,707,172.00 

Schedule  IV— Insurance 392,181.85 

Schedule  V— Banks 339,431.01 

Schedule  VI— Miscellaneous 14,585.89 

7,818,980.87 

MISCELLANEOUS 6,827.32 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 12,314.793.97 

PARTICIPATION  CERTIFICATES 302,058.43 


$27,184,619.55 


DISTRIBUTION 

Special  Endowments — Principal $26,228,944.11 

Special  Endowments — Income 519,737.50 

Student  Loans 18,412.50 

Gifts 406,778.78 

General  Endowment 10,746.66 


$27,184,619.55 
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192  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

PERMANENT  FUNDS 

ESTABLISHED    BY    GIFT   FOR   PURCHASE   OF    LAND    AND    ERECTION    AND 
EQUIPMENT    OF    BUILDINGS 


Apparatus:  Optical 

Autobiography:  John  Stuart  Mill 

Avery  Architectural  Building 

Baker  Field 

Bard  Hall 

Boat  House:  Baker  Field 

Boat  House:  Class  of  1897 

Casa  Italiana 

Castings:  Duriron 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Chemical  Laboratories 

Clock:  Class  of  1906 

Commemorative  Portrait  of  Their  Bri- 
tannic Majesties'  Visit  to  Columbia  . 

Crocker  Research  Laboratory:  X-Ray 
Equipment 

Da  Costa  Laboratory 

Deutsches  Haus 

Earl  Hall:  Building 

Earl  Hall  Close 

East  Field 

Egleston  (Professor) :  Setting  of  Bust. .  . 

Engineering  Apparatus 

Engineering  Building 

Exedra:  Granite 

Faculty  House:  Building 

Faculty  House:  Equipment 

Fayerweather  Hall:  Building 

Filter:  Rotary 

Flagstaff:  Class  of  1881 

Fountain  of  Pan 

Furnace:  Hegeler 

Furnald  Hall:  Building 

Gates:  Class  of  1882 

Gates:  Class  of  1888 

Gates:  Class  of  1891 

Goldsmith  Library 

Hamilton  Hall:  Building 

Hamilton  Hall:  Clock 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gates 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gemot 

Hamilton  Hall:  Class  of  1909  Shield.  .  . 

Hamilton  Statue 

"Hammerman"  Statue 

Hartley  Hall:  Building 

Hartley  Hall:  Stained  Glass  Windows.  . 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Building 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Annex 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Laboratory 

Highland,  N.  Y.:  Property 


At  June  30, 
1939 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

1,764,373.50 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 


18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

333,486.84 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1.000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2.000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

567,321.73 

999,749.98 

600.00 

30,000.00 


Additions 
1939-1940 


$3,000.00 


At  June  30, 
1940 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

1,764,373.50 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

3,000.00 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

333,486.84 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

567,321.73 

999,749.98 

600.00 

30,000.00 
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At  June  30, 
1939 

Additions 
1939-1940 

At  June  30, 
1940 

$2,052.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 

1.00 

1,662,295.39 

6,000.00 

1,235,846.93 

588,704.91 

1,100,639.32 

15,800.70 

2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 

333,707.50 

1,124.00 

33,300.00 

4,088,044.02 

18,569.72 

508,692.43 

855,001.00 

117,842.07 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

331,150.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

1,550,859.70 

153,250  00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

$75.00 

$2,127.00 

Illuminating  University  Grounds 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 

Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.:  Property. 

1.00 

1,662,295.39 

6,000.00 

1,235,846.93 

Kent  Hall:  Building 

588,704.91 

1,100,639.32 

15,800.70 

2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 

Livingston  Hall:  Building 

Livingston  Hall:  Memorial  Window. . . . 

333,707.50 

1,124.00 

33,300.00 

4,088,044.02 

18,569.72 

508,692.43 

855,001.00 

117,842.07 

Medical  School  (Old) :  Building 

71,551.05 

Medical  School:  Removing  and  Rebuild- 

53,000.00 

Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment 

Mineral  Specimens:  Dufourcq  Collection 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

331,150.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

1,550,859.70 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1,522.70 

1,522.70 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

880.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

995,009.01 

471,185.32 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

1,400.00 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Bell 

5,120.84 

St  Paul's  Chapel:  Building.  .  . 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Memorial  Windows. 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Tablet     

880.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.34 

995,009.01 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (Old) 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery(New) 

471,185.32 
(Decrease) 

311,973.44 
33,500.00 

5,584.92 

School  of  Journalism:  Building 

563,501.21 
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At  June  30, 
1939 


Additions 
1939-1940 


At  June  30, 
1940 


School  of  Mines:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Torcheres 

Ski  Jump  at  Camp  Columbia 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women:  Additions 

and  Alterations 

Smith  (Munroe)  Tablet 

South  Court  Fountains 

South  Field 

South  Field  Grading 

South  Hall 

Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon 

Statue  of  Science  and  pylon 

Sun  Dial— 116th  Street 

Telescope 

Trophy  Room:  Equipment 

University  Hall:  Enlargement 

Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building 

Villard  (Henry)  Legacy 


$334,855.32 

1,000.00 

400.00 

399,263.14 

1,840.00 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

11,500.00 

3.594,755.04 

8,598.72 

13,148.95 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

764,385.76 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 


$31,073,900.18 


$334,855.32 

1,000.00 

400.00 

399,263.14 

1,840.00 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

11,500.00 

3,594,755.04 

8,598.72 

13,148.95 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

764,385.76 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 


$466,587.62 
(Decrease) 


$30,607,312.56 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Received  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection  and 

Equipment  of  Buildings 

See  Permanent  Funds  pages  192-194 

(For  list  of  gifts  other  than  money  see  separate  pamphlet) 
Name  Purpose 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Precision    Laboratory:    Physics 

Building 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Deutsches  Haus,  419  West  117th 

Street 

Aldrich  (Mrs.  Richard) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Alexander  (Chas.  W.) Clinton     window,     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  Hall  Building 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  statue,  South  Field .  . 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College University  Hall,  enlargement..  . 

Alumni  Fund School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1 

Gifts $27,290.29 

Interest 1,250.00 


Date 

Amount 

1913 

$8,000.00 

1910 

30,000.00 

1917 

5.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

997.50 

1908 

10,000.00 

1900-13 

100,756.41 

1921-27 

28,540.29 

$28,540.29 


Anderson  (Mrs.  E.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Animal  Care  Equipment  Fund.  .Primate  Colony  at  Puerto  Rico. 

Anonymous Furnishing  President's  House  .  . 

Gift $30,000.00 

Expenses    $2,174.70 
Transfer  to 
Special 
Endow- 
ments    13,415.13 

15,589.83 


1917 

5,000.00 

1940 

1,522.70 

1910 

14,410.17 

$14,410.17 


Anonymous Boat  House,  Baker  Field 1931-32  56,834.23 

Anonymous Chemical    Laboratories:    Have- 

meyer  Hall 1915  30,000.00 

Anonymous Hamilton  Statue 1909  1,000.00 

Anonymous Livingston  Hall  Equipment.  .  .  .  1937  100.00 

Anonymous Medical  School  (new)  Building         1929  150,007.65 

Anonymous Medical  School  (old)  Additions.    1917-19  10,691.58 

Anonymous Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 1915  15,000.00 

Anonymous Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment     1919-21  4,712.80 

Anonymous Models  of  buildings  and  grounds    1906-08  19,972.70 

Anonymous Furniture,  St.  Paul's  Chapel .  . .         1908  2,846.62 

Anonymous School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1926-27  75.891.20 

Gifts $61,742.35 

Interest 14,148.85 

$75,891.20 
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Name  Purpose 

Anonymous South  Field  Grading 

Anonymous South  Hall  Equipment 

Anonymous Trophy  Room  Equipment 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Col- 
umbia College Ski  Jump  at  Camp  Columbia  .  . 

Aub  (Miss  Alma  C.) Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment 

Avery  (Samuel  P.) Avery  Library  Building 1911-14 

Babcock  (Samuel  D.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Babcock  &  Wilcox Steam  Boilers — Power  House .  . 

Baker  (George  F.,  Jr.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Baker  (George  F.) Baker  Field 

Total  amount  of 

Gifts $771,940.59 

Taxes 41,357.44 


Date 

Amount 

1909 

$1,500.00 

1935 

111.62 

1922 

980.00 

1935 

400.00 

1921 

200.00 

11-14 

339,250.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

3,250.00 

1917 

2,500.00 

22-24 

730,583.15 

$730,583.15 


Baldwin  (Helen,  M.  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1917  100.00 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-24  9,100.00 

Beck  (Chas.  Bathgate)  Bequest .  Kent  Hall  Building 1899-1912       385,672.57 

Total  Bequest..  .  .$382,808.37 

Interest  on  bequest  10,373.20 


$393,181.57 
Less  legal  expenses     7,509.00 


$385,672.57 


Beekman  (Gerard) Beekman    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906 

Beekman  (Gerard) Minturn    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Benson  (Mary) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Bernheim  (A.  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Bernheim  (Mrs.  Geo.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Blossom  (Francis) Earl  Hall  Close 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray     Equipment:      Crocker 

Laboratory 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Medi- 
cal School 

Brackenridge  (Geo.  W.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Braden  Copper  Co Models  of  copper  mines 

Bruce  (Catherine  Wolfe) Telescope  for  New  Observatory. 

Gift  of  $10,000  received  1899. 
The  gift  with  interest  was 
partly  used  in  expenses;  the 
balance  remaining  was  used 
in  part  payment  of  the  cost 
of  a  telescope  in  the  Physics 
Building  erected  in  1925-26. 

Building  Reconstruction School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of. . .  .Havemeyer  Hall  Construction.. 

Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of. . .  .School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $63,396.26 

Interest 792.45 

$64,188.71 


1906 

600.00 

1917 

25.00 

1892 

1,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1932 

1,000.00 

1922 

10,677.85 

1935 

13,427.90 

1917 

50,000.00 

1925 

1,700.00 

1899 

5,497.35 

1937 

255.69 

1927-29 

6,525.00 

1913-24 

64,188.71 
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Name  Purpose  Date 

Carnegie  Corporation Medical  School  (new)  Building    1925-28 

Carter  (Henry  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892 

Cheesman  (Dr.  T.  M.) Cheesman   window:   St.   Paul's 

Chapel 1905 

Cheesman    (Dr.   T.    M.)    Estate 

of School  of  Business  Building. .  .  .         1920 

Bequest $10,000.00 

Interest 1,162.81 


$11,162.81 


Civil  Engineering  Testing  Lab- 
oratory Fund Testing    Machine:    Engineering 

Building 

Principal $18,497.76 

Income 4,501.89 


$22,999.65 


Clark  (Alfred  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Clark  (Edward  Severin) Fountain  of  Pan:  the  Grove..  .  . 

Clark  (J.  William) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 

Gift $10,000.00 

Interest 511.11 


$10,511.11 


1935 


Class  of  1874 Marble  Columns  in  Library. . .  . 

Class  of  1880 Gates:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881,  Arts  and  Mines..  .Gemot:  Hamilton  Hal] 

Class  of  1881 Flagstaff:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1881,  College,  Mines  and 

Political  Science Mantel:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1882 120th  Street  Gates 

Class  of  1882,  Science Torcheres:  School  of  Mines.  .  .  . 

Class  of  1883,  Arts,   Mines,  and 

Political  Science Torcheres:  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  .  . 

Class  of  1883,  Mines Setting  Bust  of  Professor  Egles- 

ton 

Class  of  1884,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .Clock:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1884,  Science Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1885,  College Stained    glass    window    "Soph- 
ocles," Hartley  Hall 

Class  of  1885,  College Sun  Dial:  South  Field 

Class  of  1886 Granite  Exedra:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1888 Gates  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 

119th  Street 

Class  of  1889 Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Class  of  1889,  Mines Meunier  Statue,  "The  Hammer- 
man"; the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1890 Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon:  S. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 
Street 

Class  of  1891,  College Stained  Glass  Window  "Vergil" 

(Hartley  Hall) 


1912-13 
1907 
1911 
1906 

1926 

1897-98 

1907 

1908 

1913 

1907 
1909 

1885 
1910 
1911 

1913 

1914 
1914 


1913-16 
1891 


Amount 
,100,000.00 
150.00 

600.00 

11,162.81 


22,999.65 


1893 

10,000.00 

1908-09 

12,013.50 

1927 

10,511.11 

1,678.00 
2,020.00 
1,000.00 
4,600.00 

2,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 

5,280.00 

390.00 
1,913.90 
5,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,200.00 

5,000.00 

8,598.72 
1,000.00 
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Name  Purpose  Dale  Amount 

Class  of  1891 Gates  between   Mines  and  En- 
gineering Buildings 1916  $15,000.00 

Class  of  1891 Earl  Hall  Close 1932  4,075.00 

Class  of  1893 Bell:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 1918  5,120.84 

Class  of  1896,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .Panels:  John  Jay  Hall 1926  2,500.00 

Class  of  1897 Boat-house:  Baker  Field 1922-23  8,000.00 

Class  of  1897,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .Prentice  Eight-oared  shell 1927  1,500.00 

Class  of  1899 Grading  South  Field 1909  5,000.00 

Class  of  1900 Statue  of  Science  and  pylon:  N. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 

Street 1925  13,148.95 

Class  of  1906 Clock  on  South  Field 1916  1,159.64 

Class  of  1909 Shield:  Hamilton  Hall 1912  20.00 

Class     of     1915,     College     and 

Science Mantel   and   Clock:   John   Jay 

Hall 1927  1,000.00 

Clinton  (De  Witt) Clinton     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 1906  300.00 

Cochran  (Alexander  Smith) Kent  Hall  Building 1909  100,000.00 

College   of   Physicians   and   Sur- 
geons   Medical   School    (old)    Building         1903  71,551.05 

Columbia  University  Athletic 

Association Boat-house  at  Highland,  N.  Y..  1921  30,000.00 

Converse  (E.  C.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1919  1,000.00 

Cragin  (E.  B.) Publications 1919  1,400.00 

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory   1921  7,787.68 

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Med- 
ical School 1935  5,141.82 

Cutting  (R.  Fulton) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893  10,000.00 

Commonwealth  Fund Laboratory  Building:  New  Med- 
ical School 1936-37  290,000.00 

Da  Costa  (Charles  M.) Laboratory,  Schermerhorn  Hall         1890  20,000.00 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Barnard    Window:    St.     Paul's 

Chapel 1913  1,000.00 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Benson     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

De  Lamar  Fund,  Income  of Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1920  3,600.00 

De  Peyster  (Mrs.  Frederic  J.).  .  .De  Peyster  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1905  600.00 

DeWitt  (George  G.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1905  500.00 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Furnishing  Men's  Faculty  Club         1925  495.00 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05  175,000.00 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) South  Court  Fountains 1906-08  4,932.88 

Dodge  (William  E.) Earl  Hall 1900-02  164,950.82 

Gift $159,540.38 

Interest 5,410.44 


$164,950.82 


Donahue  (Mrs.  James  P.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 1926  55,745.15 

Gift $50,000.00 

Interest 5,745.15 

$55,745.15 
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Name  Purpose 

Dryden  (Forest  F.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

DuPont  (Mrs.  Coleman) Property  at  Irvington-on-Hud- 

son,  N.  Y 

Duriron  Castings  Co Castings  for  the  Department  of 

Chemical  Engineering 

Eddy  (Jesse  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Epsilon  Psi  Epsilon Optical  Instruments 

Fayerweather  (Daniel  B.)  Be- 
quest   Fayerweather  Hall  Building..  .  . 

Bequest $346,319.73 

Less  Expenses..  .  .      15,425.70 


$330,894.03 


Date 
1918 


1935 


Fish  (Stuyvesant) Fish  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

France-America  Committee Maison  Francaise  Equipment.  . 

Frank  (Dr.  John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $2,389.85 

Interest 199.79 


$2,589.64 


Fuller  (Paul,  Jr.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment .  .  1913 

Furnald,    (Francis  P.,   Jr.)   Leg- 
acy  Furnald  Hall  Building 1912-14 

General  Education  Board Medical  School  (new)  Building    1925-28 

Gift $1,250,000.00 

Interest 49,732.57 


Amount 
$1,000.00 


1.00 


1920 

75.00 

1918 

500.00 

1927 

1,800.00 

1891-1917 

330,894.03 

1906 

600.00 

1914 

2,000.00 

1923 

2,589.64 

100.00 


350.000.00 
1,299,732.57 


$1,299,732.57 


General  Optical  Co 

Globe  Optical  Co 

Goldsmith  (Byron  B.)  Estate  of.  . 

Gould  (George  J.) 

Griscom  (Acton) 

Hall    (Martha   M.)    Foundation 
Inc 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. .  . 

Hand  (Mrs.  Learned) 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) 


Optical  Instruments 1920-27 

Optical  Instruments 1920 

Goldsmith  Library 1927 

Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field  1909 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. .  .  1924 

Laboratory  Building:  New  Med- 
ical School 1937 

Optical  Instruments 1927 

Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1917 

New  Medical  School  Site 1923 

Gift,  1923  assess- 
ed valuation $1,180,000.00 

Less  Value  of 
land  transferr- 
ed as  follows: 

Neurologi- 
cal Insti- 
tute... $120,000.00 

New  York 
State 
Psychi- 
atric Hos- 
pital. .      74,999.00 


2,020.00 

250.00 

850.00 

100,000.00 

30.00 


180,000.00 

560.00 

50.00 

855,001.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Presbyterian 
Hospital  $130,000.00 


$324,999.00 

$855,001.00 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Residence  Hall  site,  New  Medi- 
cal School 1929-31         $508,692.43 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Bard  Hall  (new)  Medical  School    1930-33        1,764,373.50 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) South  Hall 1933       3,594,643.42 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Power  House  Equipment 1932  150,000.00 

Harkness  (Mrs.  H.  S.) Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment    1919  10,000.00 

Harper  (J.  W.)  Legacy Morningside  Heights  Site 1901  5,000.00 

Harris  (Ellen  C.)  Bequest Chemical  Laboratories 1922-37  662,582.10 

Bequest $710,925.59 

Legal 

exp $500.00 

Taxes.  .         667.47 

Harris 

(Ellen  C.) 

Fund.  .141,017.64 

142,185.11 


$568,740.48 
Interest 93,841.62 


$662,582.10 


Havemeyer     (Henry     O.)     and 

others Havemeyer  Hall  Building 1896  414,206.65 

Gift    of    property 

valued  at $450,000.00 

Less  loss  on  sale. .      35,793.35 


$414,206.65 


Hawes  (A.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1919  100.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton) Maison    Francaise:    411    West 

117th  Street 1913  30,000.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton)  Estate  of.  .School  of  Business  Building. .  .  .    1923-32  218,620.43 

Hewitt  (Hon.  Abram  S.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893-96  4,000.00 

Hine  (F.  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1918  1,000.00 

Hoffman      (Charles     Frederick) 

Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1920  5,581.40 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 581.40 


$5,581.40 


Huntington  (Archer  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1919  1,000.00 

Israel  (Leon) School  of  Business  Building 1919  3,255.00 

Gift $5,000.00 

Expense 1,745.00 

$3,255.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Jackson  (Mrs.  A.  V.  Williams) .  .Tablet:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

James  (Arthur  Curtis) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

James  (D.  Willis) Morningside  Heights  Site 

James  (Dr.  W.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Jarvie  (James  N.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 

Gift $100,000.00 

Interest 5,000.00 


Date 

Amount 

1939 

$880.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

92-94 

50,000.00 

1919 

500.00 

1916 

105,000.00 

$105,000.00 


Jennings  (Miss  Anne  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley) .  .  .  Hartley  Hall  Building 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley).  .    Philosophy  Building 

Jessup  (Morris  K.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Jones  (James  Elwood) Model  of  Coal  Mine 

Jusserand  (J.  J.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment .  . 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Havemeyer  Hall  Annex 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Havemeyer  Hall  Building 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of University  Hall 

Keene  (Charles  S.)  Estate  of. .  .    Engineering  Building 

Kennedy  (John  Stewart) Hamilton  Hall  Building 

Gifts $500,000.00 

Interest 6,061.66 


1917 

500.00 

1904-05 

175,000.00 

1910-11 

350,000.00 

1893 

5,000.00 

1923 

250.00 

1913 

200.00 

1927 

337,167.88 

1927 

54,590.08 

1927 

108,242.04 

1933 

232,687.19 

1905-06 

506,061.66 

$506,061.66 


King  (Hon.  John  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

King  (Willard  V.) Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 1915-16 

King  (Willard  V.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  A.  C.) Kingsland  Window:  St.   Paul's 

Chapel 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  Geo.  L.) Kingsland  Window:   St.   Paul's 

Chapel 

Ladenberg  (Mrs.  Emily) Medical  School   (removing  and 

rebuilding) 

Lagemann  (Miss  Anna) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Lange  (Edmund) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Langeloth  (Jacob)  Estate  of .  .  .  .School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 62.50 


1892 

1,000.00 

15-16 

2,000.00 

1927 

2,000.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

300.00 

1915 

1,000.00 

1917 

10.00 

1929 

56.80 

1915 

5,062.50 

$5,062.50 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) 


.  Barnard  and  Lawrence  Windows: 

St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Gift $20,000.00 

Transferred  to 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Fund 1,600.00 


1923 


18,400.00 


$18,400.00 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) 


.St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing.  . . 


1923 


3,727.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Balance  of  gift  for 
Memorial  Windows  $1,600.00 
Interest  $2,456.53 
Less  trans- 
fer to 
Chapel 
Furnishing 
Fund...      329.53 

2,127.00 


$3,727.00 


Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1927  $5,366.11 

Gift $5,000.00 

Interest 366.11 


$5,366.11 


1919 

450.00 

1904-05 

250,000.00 

1909 

1,124.00 

1892-94 

15,000.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1896-99 

1,100,639.32 

1938 

15,800.70 

1891 

19,136.94 

1918 

1,000.00 

1914 

1,000.00 

1918 

12,000.00 

1917-19 

6,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1917-18 

568,069.02 

Lengovitz  (Emil  G.) Engineering  Apparatus.  .  .  . 

Lewisohn  (Adolph) School  of  Mines  Building 1904-05 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster, 

John  Henry  and  Goodhue)..  .  .Memorial  Window,   Livingston 
Hall 

Low  (A.  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Low  (Seth) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Low  (Seth) Library  Building 

Low  (Seth)  Bequest Library  Building  Alterations.  .  . 

McClelland  (John) Pathalogical  Laboratory:  Med- 
ical School 

McLean  (James) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment.  . 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Macy  (Mrs.  and  Mr.  V.  Everit) .  Medical  School  (old)  Additions    1917-19 

Marling  (A.  E.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

McMillin  (Emerson) School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Gift  of  2,040  Shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  of  the  American 
Light  &  Traction  Co.,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  together 
with  interest  and  dividends, 
amounted  to  $568,069.02. 

Mead  (Grace  Hartley) Laboratory  Building:  New  Med- 
ical School 

Mehler  (Miss  Elsa) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Moore  (William  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Morgan  (J.  Pierpont) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-95 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) Illumination  of  University 

Grounds 1913  1,035.00 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1927  2,622.92 

Gift $2,500.00 

Interest 122.92 


1938 

11,000  00 

1917 

1000 

1918 

1,000.00 

)2-95 

100,000.00 

$2,622.92 


Mosher  (Eliza  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1917  500.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date 

Mower  (Sara  E.)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  .  .    1920-21 

Bequest $91,101.43 

Less  Expenses 2,220.34 


$88,881.09 
Interest 21,344.95 


$110,226.04 


Amount 
$110,226.04 


Munsey  (Frank  A.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field 

Nash  (William  A.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co Hegeler  Furnace 

Nichols  (William  H.) Laboratories:    Havemeyer   Hall 

Notman  (George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Notman  (Mrs.  George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Ogden  (David  B.) Ogden     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co Rotary  Filter 

Optometrical  Club  of  Brooklyn.  .Optical  Instruments 

Optometrical  Society  of  the  City 

of  New  York Optical  Instruments 

Osborne    (Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wm. 

Church) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Ottindorfer  (Oswald) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Palmer  (Edgar) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Parish  (Henry) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Elsie  Clews) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Edgerton) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Parsons    (General   William   Bar- 
clay)   Portrait 

Peabody     (George    Foster    and 

Charles) Organ    and    Case:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Pell  (Howland)  and  others Pell  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Pendleton  (Francis  K.) Pendleton   Window:   St.   Paul's 

Chapel 

Philosophy,  Department  of 

(Members) Autobiography  of  John   Stuart 

Mill 

Phoenix  Legacy:  Income Observatory      and      Telescope: 

Physics  Building 

Equipment  of  Schermerhorn  Hall 

Engineering  Building 

School  of  Mines 

Testing    Machine:    Engineering 

Building 

Pratt  (Mrs.  Chas.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Prentis  (Edmund  A.) Commemorative      Portrait      of 

Their     Britannic     Majesties' 

Visit  to  Columbia 

Pulitzer  (Joseph) School   of  Journalism   Building 

Gift  of  $1,000,000  to  establish 
and  endow  a  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, of  which  $563,501  21 
was  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  the 
balance     remaining     in     the 


1910 

50,000.00 

1918 

250.00 

1923 

2,000.00 

1912 

30,000.00 

1917 

100.00 

1917 

100.00 

1906 

600.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1927 


1928 


1905-06 
1906 


1906 


1923 


1,750.00 


1918 

1,000.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1919 

3,000.00 

1893 

5,000.00 

1918 

100.00 

1917 

5.00 

2,570.00 


27,000.00 
600.00 

600.00 


100.00 


1928 

35,748.90 

1930 

39,960.84 

1932 

5,000.00 

1932 

9,588.18 

1935 

5,000.00 

1917 

500.00 

1939 

3,000.00 

1903-04 

563,501.21 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Pulitzer    (Joseph)    Fund    for 

School  of  Journalism. 

Randolph  (Wm.  Fitz)  Estate  of  .Havemeyer  Hall  Building 1933  $92,000.00 

Rathbone  (Charles  H.) Medical  School  (new)  Building         1938  4,000.00 

Reid  (D.  G.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions         1918  1,000.00 

Rives  (George  L.) Barclay    Window:    St.     Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Rives  (George  L.) Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 1916  10,000.00 

Rives  (George  L.)  Estate  of Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 1918  25,000.00 

Robinson  (M.  R.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1925  25.00 

Rockefeller  Foundation Medical  School  (new)  Building   1925-28       1,051,828.80 

Gift $1,008,333.33 

43,495.47 

$1,051,828.80 

Sands  (B.  Aymar) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1914  500.00 

Sands  (Sarah  A.)  Estate  of Sands     Window:      St.      Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus) .  .  .  .Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1913  1,000.00 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House 1922-23  306,965.37 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House  Equipment 1922-23  27,552.48 

Bequest $304,442.77 

Interest 30,075.08 

$334,517.85 

Building $306,965.37 

Equipment 27,552.48 

$334,517.85 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Estate  of 1929-32        1,244,549.26 

Schermerhorn  Hall 

Extension $1,158,130.00 

Schermerhorn  Hall 
(changes) 86,419.26 

$1,244,549.26 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Livingston  Hall 1926  275,000.00 

Bequest $262,993.25 

Interest 12,006.75 

$275,000.00 

Schermerhorn  (William  C.) Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building. . .      1896-99         458,133.18 

Schiff  (Jacob  H.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  5,000.00 
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1919-21 


Name 
School  of  Dentistry  Endowment 

Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Building. .  . 

School  of  Dentistry  Endowment 

Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Equipment 

Scribner  (Mrs.  Arthur) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Seligman  (Isaac  N.)  Estate  of 

Bequest $5,464.17 

Van  Am- 
ringe 
Mem- 
orial.  $1,554.32 
Avery 
Lib- 
rary .      1,829.68 

3,384.00 


Balance  (Gift  Acct.)  $2,080.17 


Shepard  (F.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Sloan  (Samuel) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Sloan  (Samuel) Torcheres:  Library 

Sloane(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.D.).  .  .Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  (Al- 
terations and  additions) 

Smith  (Lenox)  Estate  of Engineering  Building 

Bequest $55,349.68 

Interest,  etc 2,450.32 


$57,800.00 


Smith  (Lenox)  Estate  of University  Hall 

Smith  (Mrs.  Munroe) Memorial    Tablet   to    the   late 

Professor  Munroe  Smith 

Sorchan  (Mrs.  Victor) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Standard  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Stephens     (Mrs.     W.     B.     and 

Daughter) • Mineral  Specimens  (Du  Fourcq 

collection) 

Stetson  (Francis  Lynde) Kent  Hall  Building 

Stewart  (Lispenard) Lispenard  Window:  St.   Paul's 

Chapel 

Stewart  (Wm.  Rhinelander)  .  .  .  .  Rhinelander  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Stokes  (Olivia Egleston  Phelps) .  .Toward  purchase  of  East  Field 
Stokes    (Olivia   Egleston   Phelps 

and  Caroline  Phelps) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Construction 

Straight  (Mrs.  Willard  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Straus  (Oscar  S.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Sulzberger  (Dr.  Nathan) Laboratory  Equipment:   Have- 

meyer  Hall 

Sutro  (Mrs.  Lionel) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Thomas  (Belle) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Thompson   (Charles  G.)    Estate 

of John  Jay  Hall  Building 

Thompson    (Charles   G.)    Estate 

of Kent  Hall  Building 


1921 
1917 
1920 


1906 
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Amount 

$26,000.00 

5,584.92 

25.00 

3,384.00 


1919 

500.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

6,000.00 

1912 

399,263.14 

1927 

57,800.00 

1937 

20,104.99 

1927 

1,840.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1920 

60.00 

1921 

300.00 

1905 

10,000.00 

600.00 


1906 

600.00 

1910 

20,000.00 

)4-06 

250,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

500.00 


1918 

600.00 

1917 

50.00 

1917 

25.00 

1935-36 

1.662,295.39 

1936-37 

93,032.34 
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Name  Purpose 

Thompson    (Charles   G.)    Estate 

of Livingston  Hall  Building 

Thompson    (Charles   G.)    Estate 

of School  of  Mines  Building 

Thompson    (Charles  G.)    Estate 

of University  Hall 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of Johnson  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of School  of  Mines  Building 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of University  Hall 

Thompson  (Mary  Clark) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of  .  .Johnson  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of  .  .Physics  Building 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of  .  .University  Hall 

Van    Amringe    Memorial    Com- 
mittee   Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Van  Sinderen  (Mina  Mason)  Es- 
tate of Engineering  Building 

Van  Cortlandt  (Robt.  B.) Van     Cortlandt    Window:     St. 

Paul's  Chapel 

Vanderbilt    (Cornelius,    William 
K.,  Frederick  W.  and  George 

W.) Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building  and 

Equipment 

Vanderbilt  Clinic School  of  Dentistry  Building.  .  . 

Vanderbilt  (Cornelius) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Vanderbilt  (William  K.) Toward  purchase  of  East  Field 

Various  Donors Casa  Italiana,  437  W.  117th  St. 

Various  Donors Columbia  Stadium  Site 

Various  Donors Huntington  Portrait 

Various  Donors School  of  Business  Building.  .  .  . 

Various  Donors School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Various  Donors South  Field 

Various  Donors Medical  School  Equipment .... 

Various  (Interest  on  Gifts) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Villard  (Henry)  Estate  of Morningside  Heights  Site 

Wallace  (J.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Waterbury  (Elizabeth) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Waterbury  (John  I.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Watson  (Thomas  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Webber  (John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building.  .  .  . 

Bequest $1,000.00 

Interest 116.28 


Date 

Amount 

1936-37 

$58,607.50 

1936-37 

32,545.42 

1938 

22,725.60 

1935-36 

683,222.90 

1936-37 

42,721.72 

1936-37 

177,944.05 

1918 

2,500.00 

1936-37 

552,624.03 

1936 

1,515,110.80 

1936-37 

334,612.67 

1917-22 

18,684.02 

1934 

10,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1895 
1920 
1892 

1910-14 
1928 

Various 
1938 

1936-37 

1916-18 
1903-05 
1928 
1918 
1901 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


William  (Blair  S.) 


$1,116.28 

.School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Gift $200.00 

Interest 14.86 


350,000.00 

7,500.00 

100,000.00 

250,000.00 

315,000.00 

1,900.15 

2,127.00 

4,881.49 

26,000.00 

54,707.00 

1,475.00 

95.49 

50,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,500.00 

1,000.00 

1,116.28 


214.86 


$214.86 


$30,607,312.56 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  RECEIVED  DURING  1939-1940 

A.  GIFTS  TO  CAPITAL: 
1.  General  Endowments: 

Alumni  P"und   Committee,   from   the  following,   for  the 
purposes  specified: 

Class  of  1895  College  and  Engineering, 
for  the  Columbia  University  Permanent 
Alumni  Fund $1,204.00 

Class  of  1897  College  and  Engineering, 
for  the  Class  of  1897  Arts,  Mines  and 
Architects  Endowment  Fund 25.00 

Walker  (William  Bogert),  for  the  Colum- 
bia University  Permanent  Alumni 
Fund 475.00         $1,704.00 

Estate  of  Amos  F.  Eno,  for  the  Eno  (Amos  F.)  Endowment 

Fund 70,458.33 

Estate  of  Isaac  H.  Odell,  Jr 9,586.91 

Woodbridge  (Professor  Frederick  J.  E.) 14,022.12 

Year  End  Club 2,365.95       $9S,137.31 


2.  Special  Endowments: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following,  for  the  pur- 
poses specified: 

Alumni  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery,  for  the  Van  Woert  Scholar- 
ship Fund $1,000.00 

Blair  (John  M.A.),  for  the  Gifford  (Ralph 

W.)  Scholarship  Fund 5.00 

Class  of  1899  P.  &  S.,  to  be  added  to  the 

Class  of  1899  P.  &  S.  Scholarship  Fund  175.00 

Class  of  1905  College  and  Engineering, 
to  establish  a  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Class  of  1905  College  and  Engi- 
neering Gates  at  Baker  Field 3,600.00 

Class  of  1907  College  and  Engineering, 

for  the  Class  of  1907  Scholarship  Fund  100.00 

Class  of  1912  P.  &  S.,  for  the  Class  of  1912 

P.  &  S.  Scholarship  Fund 140.00 

Class  of  1913  College  and  Engineering,  for 
the  Class  of  1913  College  and  Engi- 
neering Scholarship  Fund 47.00 

Class  of  1917  College  and  Journalism,  for 

the  Class  of  1917  Scholarship  Fund .  .  .  10.00 

Class  of  1921  College,  for  the  Class  of 

1921  Scholarship  Fund 40.00 

Class  of  1922  College,  for  the  Class  of 

1922  Scholarship  Fund 25.00 

Class  of  1924  College,  for  the  Class  of 

1924  College  Dormitory  Room  Endow- 
ment Fund 20.00 

Class  of  1927  College,  for  the  Class  of 

1927  CollegeLibraryEndowmentFund  7.00 
Class  of  1928  P.  &  S.,  for  the  Class  of 

1928  P.  &  S.  Decennial  Fund 60.00 

Class  of  1929  College,  for  the  Class  of 

1929  College  Fund 29.00 
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Class  of  1930  College,  to  establish  the 

Class  of  1930  Decennial  Fund $510.05 

Class  of  1935  College,  to  establish  the 

Class  of  1935  Fifth  Anniversary  Fund  55.00 

Class  of  1935  Engineering,  for  the  School 
of  Engineering  Loan  Fund  (Thomas 
H.  Harrington  Scholarship) 40.50 

Class  of  1935  Law,  for  the  Class  of  1935 

Law  Scholarship  Fund 39.78 

Gladney  (Frank  Y.),  for  the  Gladney 
(Frank  Y.)  Dormitory  Room  Endow- 
ment Fund 1,500.00 

Granger    (Jeffrey   Solon),    for   the   Law 

School  Scholarship  Fund 5.00 

Meagher  (Edward  C),  for  the  Wendell 

Medal  Fund 75.00 

Wagner  (Richard) ,  for  the  Wendell  Medal 

Fund 10.00 

Various,  for  the  Business  Alumni  Scholar- 
ship Fund 11.00 

Various,  for  the  Alumni  News  Endow- 
ment Fund 9.85         $7,514.18 

Anonymous,  for  the  Horn  (James  T.)  Scholarship  Fund, 

School  of  Engineering 2,500.00 

Beekman   Family  Association,   to  establish  the  Gerard 

Beekman  Fellowship  in  Orthopedic  Surgery 10,000  00 

Columbia   1913   Reunion  Fund,   for  the  Class  of  1913 

Scholarship  Fund 500.00 

Donaldson  (Mrs.  John  Willcox),  to  establish  a  fund  for 

the  maintenance  of  Nevis 2,000.00 

Estate    of    Ellen    M.  Borne,  for  the    Borne  (John    E.) 

Professorship  Fund 237,396.89 

Estate  of  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,  for  the  Cardozo  (Ben- 
jamin N.)  Fund 7,215.61 

Estate  of  Edwin  F.  Davis,  for  the  Davis  (Edwin  F.) 

Scholarship  Fund 2,000.00 

Estate  of  Downie  D.  Muir,  for  the  purposes  of  assisting 
young  men  in  working  their  way  through  the  Graduate 
Business  School  of  Administration 44,500.00 

Estate  of  Virginia  J.  Ritchie,  for  the  Ritchie  (Peter  C,  Jr.) 

Scholarship  Fund 1,511.41 

Estate  of  Lucy    Stella    Schieffelin,  for    the    Schieffelin 

(Lucy  Stella)  Fund 6,064.29 

Faulkner  (Marianne  G.),  to  establish  the  Faulkner  (Ed- 
ward Daniels)  Fund  for  the  Cure  of  Arthritis 1,000.00 

Geological  Society  of  America  (The),  to  establish  a  fund, 

the  income  to  be  used  for  research 10,000.00 

Tilney  (Mrs.  Albert  A.),  for  the  Tilney  (Frederick)  Mem- 
orial Fund 5.000.00 

Todd  (Mrs.  Henry  Alfred),  for  the  Todd  (Henry  Alfred) 

Prize  Fund 1,000.00 

Various  Donors,  to  be  added  to  the  Tilney  (Frederick) 

Memorial  Fund 24,750.00 

Wickersham    (Bertha   L.),    for   the   Tilney    (Frederick) 

Memorial  Fund 125.00 

Wickersham    (James   H.),    for   the   Tilney    (Frederick) 

Memorial  Fund 125.00     $363,202.38 
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B.  GIFTS  TO  INCOME: 

1 .  For  General  Purposes: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee $3,394.47 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following: 

Class  of  1890  College  and  Engineering..  .  $1,315.00 

Fraser  (Leon) 500.00 

King  (Willard  V.) 1,800.00 

Krumb  (Henry) 234.84 

Various  Donors 40.00           3,889.84 

Anonymous 500.00 

Bogert  (John  L.) 10.00 

Farwell  (Professor  Hermon  W.) 50.00         $7,844.31 

2.  For  Specific  Purposes: 

Aldridge  (Walter  H.),  for  student  aid,  Columbia  College.         $1,117.97 
Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following, 
for  the  purposes  specified: 

Alumni  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  for 

the  School  of  Journalism  Dean's  Fund         $260.50 
Blossom  (Francis)  for  scholarships  in  the 

School  of  Engineering 500.00 

Class  of  1900  College  and  Engineering, 

one-half  for  the  College  Dean's  Fund 

and  one-half  for  the  Engineering  Dean's 

Fund 1,000.00 

Class  of  1906  P  &  S,  for  the  Class  of  1906 

P  &  S  Loan  Fund 10.00 

Class  of  1925  College,  for  scholarships. . .  620.00 
Class  of  1929  Law,  for  the  Law  School .  .  73.66 
Dodge  (M.  Hartley),  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Earl  Hall 1,000. CO 

Egbert  (Lester),  for  the  rehabilitation  of 

Earl  Hall 25.00 

Jarcho   (Julius),  for  the  Medical  School 

Library 25.00 

Krumb  (Henry),  for  incidental  expenses 

at  Camp  Columbia 100.00 

Rich  (Wiley  Daniel),  for  a  course  in  pro- 
fessional accounting 10.00 

Viscardi  (John  E.),  toward  the  support  of 

the  Appointments  Office 20.00 

Ward  (William  Trulock),  for  the  Alumni 

Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons  Revolving  Loan  Fund .  .  10.00 

Warren  (George  E.),  for  student  aid  ... .  200.00 

Wiley  (William  O.),  for  Columbiana 250.00 

Various,  for  the  Columbiana  Collection. .  7.00  4,111.16 


American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  research  on 

loco  weed 200.00 

American  Cigarette  and  Cigar  Company,  for  salaries  in 

the  Department  of  Chemistry 200.00 

American  College  of  Dentists,  for  the  Department  of 

Biochemistry 1,920.00 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  for  the  following 

purposes: 

Study  of  Slavonic  Languages  and  History        600.00 
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Study  of  Chinese  Language  and  History.  $200.00 
Cataloguing  Chinese  and  Japanese  books.  4,000.00 
Fellowship  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 400.00         $5,200.00 


American  Library  Association,  for  a  scholarship  in  the 

School  of  Library  Service 1,300.00 

American  Palestine  Music  Association,  for  research  in  the 

Field  of  Jewish  Music 400.00 

Angell  (Gardiner),  for  the  Alumni  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture Student  Loan  Fund 1.00 

Anonymous,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 

Provost 500.00 

Anonymous,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Business 

Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 10.34 

Anonymous,  for  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prize,  School  of 

Journalism 10,000.00 

Anonymous,   for  the  Endocrine-Cytology   Studies  Gift, 

Department  of  Anatomy 3,600.00 

Anonymous,  for  a  special  study 2,200.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  scholarship,  Medical  School 500.00 

Anonymous,  for  Insulin  Research 1,440.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Medical  School  Memorial  Gift 323.50 

Anonymous,  toward  Columbia  College  scholarships 800.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  Food  Chemistry 1,000.00 

Anonymous,    for   special   research   gift,    Department   of 

Pathology 200.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Chemical 

Engineering 1,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  prizes  in  the  Auditing  Laboratory 100.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Surgery.  .  .  3,500.00 

Anonymous,  for  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Analysis 3,750.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 

Dermatology 1,162.50 

Anonymous,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library ....  20.00 

Anonymous,  for  scholarships  at  the  Medical  School 12,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  work  on  adrenals 500.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry    405.00 

Anonymous,  for  planting  on  the  campus  in  memory  of 

Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Lee 2.25 

Anonymous,  for  special  lectures  in  the  Institute  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 250.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer 2,100  00 

Anonymous,   for   the   Edwin   R.    A.    Seligman   Prize   in 

Economics 200.00 

Anonymous,  for  student  aid,  School  of  Journalism 200.00 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons,  for  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  medical 

students 1,000.00 

Bache  (Jules  S.),  for  the  purchase  of  additional  volumes 

for  the  Seligman  Library 250.00 

Bacon  (Leonard),  for  the  Library 20.00 

Baker  (George  W.),  for  apparatus  for  the  laboratories  of 

the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 40.00 

Barstow  (William  S.),  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 

of  the  President 500.00 

Beaumont  (Louis  D.),  Trust,  for  cancer  research 1,000.00 

Belo  (Jane),  for  a  study  of  the  Manifestations  of  Trance 

among  the  American  Negroes 550.00 
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Besas  (Dr.  Max),  for  salaries  in  the  DeLamar  Institute  of 

Public  Health $375.00 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  Fraternity,  for  a  scholarship  in  the 

School  of  Business 300.00 

Brain  Research  Foundation,  for  salaries  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology 1,666.64 

Bull  (Mrs.  Nina),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Work  of  the  Institute  of  Applied  Social 

Analysis $200.00 

Study  of  behavior  in  conflict  situations, 

Department  of  Psychiatry 4,000.00  4,200.00 

Bush  (Professor  Wendell  T.),  for  assistance  and  supplies, 

Department  of  Philosophy 395.72 

Carleton  (Mrs.  Laura  F.),  in  memory  of  Dr.  Spencer 
Carleton,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 

President 500.00 

Carnegie  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Grants-in-aid  for  museum  workers  or  art 

teachers $1,787.50 

Analysis  of  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Radio    Commission    and    the    Federal 

Communications  Commission 1,500.00 

Studies  in  the  field  of  statistical  analysis.  .        6,950.00 
Research    on    individual    differences    in 
abilities  and  achievement  at  the  pro- 
fessional level  500.00 

Studies  on  chemical  pathology  of  diseased 

muscles 2,700.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology         2,500.00 

Studies  on  locomotion 1,000.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Economics .        4,800.00 

Work  in  Town  Planning 5,000.00 

Studies  in  land  economics 1,000.00         27,737.50 

Chappell  (Logan),  for  the  Alumni  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture Student  Loan  Fund 10.00 

Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  research  in  the  Field  of 

Solvents  pertaining  to  the  oil  industry 2,600.00 

Childs  (Jane  Coffin),  Memorial  Fund,  for  the  American 

Journal  of  Cancer 1,000.00 

Ciba  Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc.,  for  research  in  the 

Department  of  Biochemistry 2,500.00 

Class  of  1908,  for  the  rental  of  the  Class  Room 180.00 

Class  of  1909,  for  the  Class  of  1909  Scholarship 400.00 

Class  of  1913,  to  supplement  the  income  and  accumulated 
income  of  the  Class  Fund  to  provide  the  scholarship  for 
1939-40 92.39 

Class  of  1915,  for  the  rental  of  the  Class  Room 180.00 

Columbia  University  Club,  for  Columbia  University  Club 

Scholarships 4,500.00 

Commercial  Solvents  Corporation,  for  Research  in  Food 

Chemistry 750.00 

Committee  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  for  the  Queen  Wilhel- 

mina  Professorship 3,250.00 

Commonwealth  Fund,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Study  of  respiratory  physiology,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine $6,841.88 
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Study  of  the  Growth  and  Effect  of  Ad- 
ministrative Boards  in  the  United 
States $4,000.00 

Bacteriological  studies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery 3,000.00 

Research  in  Legal  History 5,000.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Obstetrics 

and  Gynecology 1,500.00 


Council  on  Physical  Therapy,  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, for  an  investigation  of  shielding,  for  prevention  of 
interference  with  radio,  communication  by  diathermy 
equipment 

Covello  (Leonard),  for  the  Casa  Italiana  Educational 
Bureau  Account 

Crocchio  Golardico,  for  Student  Aid  in  a  course  in  Italian  . 

Cushman  (Mrs  Paul,)  for  student  aid 

Davenport  (Horace),  toward  Columbia  College  Scholar- 
ships  

Dazian  Foundation  for  Medical  Research,  for  special 
research  in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics 

Dental  Columbian  (1939),  for  prizes  in  Dentistry 

Dohr  (Professor  James  L.),  to  be  added  to  the  income  of 
the  Business  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 

du  Pont  (E.  I.)  de  Nemours  &  Company,  for  a  fellowship 
in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 

Earl  Hall  Rehabilitation,  from  the  following: 

Ashworth,  Robert  A $5.00 

Bailly,  Edward  C 50.00 

Baron,  Rabbi  Joseph  L 10.00 

Bernstein,  David 50.00 

Biddle,  John  W 3.00 

Black,  Douglas  M 25.00 

Blumberg,  Samuel 5.00 

Brace,  Donald  C 25.00 

Bratter,  Edward  M 10.00 

Chrystie,  T.  Ludlow 10.00 

Condon,  Lawrence  R 50.00 

Cooper,  Morris,  Jr 10.00 

Cornell,  Milton  L 20.00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Cleveland  H 750.00 

Dodge,  Cleveland  E 250.00 

Edman,  Professor  Irwin 10.00 

Egbert,  Dr.  James  C 100.00 

Fox.  Dixon  Ryan 5.00 

Fraser,  Leon 100.00 

Geer,  Francis  H 2.00 

Gluck,  Edward 10.00 

Goldstein,  Rabbi  Herbert  S 2.00 

Grace,  Joseph  P 500.00 

Gwinn,  Ralph  W 50.00 

Haldenstein,  Herbert  W 10.00 

Herman,  Alexander  C 5.00 

Hillas,  Roland  A 10.00 

Iglehart,  D.  Stewart 50.00 

Isaacs,  Stanley  M 20.00 

Ittleson,  Henry 200.00 

Jackson,  John  G 25.00 

Jacobs,  Stanley  R 5.00 


$20,341.88 


300.00 

43.23 

75.00 
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Keeler,  Floyd  Y $50.00 

Korn,  Harold 5.00 

Kuhn,  Arthur  K 5.00 

Lauterstein,  Leon 15.00 

Leidesdorf,  S.  D 100.00 

Lelyveld,  Arthur  Y 1.00 

LeRoy,  Robert 25.00 

Levinson,  Samuel  J 2.00 

Lewisohn,  Sam  A 100.00 

Locke,  Jesse  A 10.00 

Loeb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  M 500.00 

Lovejoy,  Clarence  E 5.00 

Macbeth,  Robert  W 5.00 

McGarvey,  Edward 10.00 

Medalie,  George  Z 50.00 

Michael,  Max 5.00 

Montgomery,  Colonel  Robert  H 100.00 

Morgan,  William  F 10.00 

Murphy,  George  B 2.00 

Neuman,  Rabbi  Abraham  A 10.00 

Patterson,  Richard  C 25.00 

Pell,  W.  H.  Dannat 25.00 

Pierrepont,  R.  Stuyvesant 10.00 

Proffitt,  Charles  G 15.00 

Proffitt,  Henry  W 5.00 

Proskauer,  Joseph  W 100.00 

Putnam,  Albert  W 50.00 

Riegelman,  Harold 25.00 

Robinson,  Walter  S 5.00 

Sachs,  Alfred  H 10.00 

Seligman,  Eustace 25.00 

Seward,  Frederic  K 5.00 

Stitt,  Edward  W.,  Jr 5.00 

Untermeyer,  Judge  Irwin 250.00 

Watson,  Thomas  J 200.00 

Wormser,  F.  E 5.00        $4,147.00 

Eggers    (Dr.    Carl),    toward    the    maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Emeny  (Mrs.  Brooks),  for  research  on  pneumoccus  in- 
fections in  nephrosis 2,000.00 

Emergency  Committee,  in  aid  of  displaced  foreign  medi- 
cal scientists 3,350.00 

Emergency    Committee   in    Aid    of    Displaced    Foreign 

Scholars,  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 1,000.00 

Emerson  Drug  Company,  for  research  in  the  DeLamar  In- 
stitute of  Public  Health  on  the  effects  of  bromides  on 
thyroids 1,500.00 

Emerson  (Dr.  Haven),  for  research  in  the  Department  of 

Bacteriology 100.00 

Epstean  (Edward),  for  the  Epstean  Collection  on  Photo- 
graphy   166.98 

Estate  of  Joseph  H.  Brenner,  for  cancer  research 494.20 

Estate  of  Buell  H.  Quain,  for  Research  in  the  Social 

Sciences 1,332.27 

Estate  of  Grace  Bradley  Walters,  for  the  Institute  of 

Cancer  Research 1,000.00 

Faber  (Eberhard  and  Lothar  W.),  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Deutsches  Haus 100.00 
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Faculty  Fellowship  Fund,  for  Visiting  Fellowships $1,400.00 

Faulkner   (Marianne   G),   for   research   into   the   cause, 

prevention,  cure  and  treatment  of  arthritis 666.66 

Flint  (Mrs.  Margaret  C.  H.),  for  support  of  the  work  of 

the  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Analysis 100.00 

Florida  Citrus  Commission,  for  research  on  the  nutritional 

aspects  of  citrus  fruits 5,000.00 

Fowler  (Dr.  Edmund  P.,  Jr.),  for  the  Otology  Research 

Gift  in  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology 500.00 

Fox   (A.    Manuel),   to   be  added  to   the  income  of   the 

Pulitzer  Scholarship  Fund 25.00 

Fuller  (Anna)  Fund,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  at  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Re- 
search       $1,500.00 

American  Journal  of  Cancer 1,000.00  2,500.00 

General  Education  Board,  for  Normal  Child  Develop- 
ment Clinic 35,000.00 

Gerdau    (Mrs.    Clara),   toward   the  maintenance  of   the 

Deutsches  Haus 50.00 

Gladney  (Frank  Y.),  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the 
Gladney  (Frank  Y.)  Dormitory  Room  Endowment 
Fund 73.60 

Grade  A  Milk  Association,  for  a  study  of  the  comparison 
of  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Milk  for  Infant  Feeding,  De- 
Lamar  Institute  of  Public  Health 9,700.00 

Hadsell  (Irving  W.),  toward  Columbia  College  Scholar- 
ships   50.00 

Halbach    (E.    K.),    toward    the    maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Hayden  (Charles)  Foundation,  for  scholarships  in  Colum- 
bia College 25,000.00 

Hinrichs     (Hans),     toward     the     maintenance     of     the 

Deutsches  Haus 50.00 

Hiss  (Philip  Hanson),  for  the  Department  of  Bacteri- 
ology    2,300.00 

Hitchcock  (Mrs.  Gilbert  M.),  for  the  Gilbert  M.  Hitch- 
cock Scholarship,  School  of  Journalism 1,000.00 

Huetz  (Dr.  R.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 25.00 

Institute   of   American    Meat   Packers,   for   research   in 

Anthropology 1,000  00 

Inter-fraternity  Association,  for  the  Pamphratria  account  101.08 

Italy  America  Society,  for  the  Eleonora  Duse  Scholarship  543.00 

Ittleson    Foundation,    for    the    purchase    of    additional 

volumes  for  the  Seligman  Library 500.00 

Jarcho    (Sidney),   for  special  research,   Department   of 

Pathology 100.00 

Johnson  Research  Foundation,  for  research  on  cyclic 
metabolism  of  endometrial  glycogen,  Department  of 
Anatomy 4,000.00 

Jonas  (Harold  J.),  for  the  Library 10.00 

Jovan  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  research  on  the  value  of 
chlorophyll  and  related  substances  as  bactericidal  or 
other  agents 1,500.00 

Junior  Literary  Guild,  for  research  on  vocational  fiction, 

School  of  Library  Service 50.00 

Kantor  (Herbert  G.),  for  dental  research,  Department  of 

Bacteriology 147.15 
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Kardiner    (Dr.    Abraham),    for   Research   in   the   Social 

Sciences $150.00 

Kellogg  (W.  K  )  Foundation,  for  the  study  of  Rheumatic 

Fever,  Department  of  Medicine 10,000.00 

Kohut  Fund,   for  salaries  in   the   Department   of   Psy- 
chiatry   1,500.00 

Lamb  (Dr.  Albert  R.),  for  a  special  scholarship  in  the 

Medical  School 500.00 

Lederle  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery 500.00 

Leeming   (Thomas)   &   Company,   Inc.   for  work  of  the 

Bacteriological  Research  Laboratory 500.00 

Levy  (Dr.  David  M.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  in  primitive  child  psychology. 

Department  of  Anthropology $500.00 

Research  in  the  Social  Sciences 150.00  650.00 

Lindberg  (Otto  G.),  for  the  Library 500  00 

Lockwood  (Paul) ,  toward  Columbia  College  Scholarships .  50.00 

Macy  (Josiah,  Jr.)  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Problems  of  arteriosclerosis $3,500.00 

Compilation  and  publication  of  data  on 
psychomatic  problems.  Department  of 
Medicine 1,750.83 

Investigations  on  the  isolation  of  bio- 
logically important  proteins  by  means 
of  electrophoresis,  Department  of 
Anatomy 3,000.00 

Study  of  obesity  in  childhood 2,800.00 

Study  of  coagulation  of  the  blood 2,000.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry on  the  mechanism  of  allergic 
skin  reaction 200.00 

Investigations  on  cholesterol  and  inter- 
mediary metabolism 5,000.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  .  .        2,150.00 

Research  on  the  purification  of  allergens 

by  electrophoresis 150.00 

Study  of  primates  at  the  Columbia  Pri- 
mate Station  in  Puerto  Rico 600.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry    700.00 

Analysis  of  study  on  obese  children 190.00         22,040.83 


Markle  (John  and  Mary  R.)  Foundation,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Investigations  on  the  biological  and 
chemical  effectiveness  of  high  voltage 

and  low  voltage  x-ray $12,300.00 

In  support  of  studies  on  the  chemistry  of 
senescence  and  of  arteriosclerosis,  De- 
partment of  Pathology 2,000.00 

Research  in  Dermatology 1,750.00 

Research  in  Brain  Tumors 2,400.00 

Studies  in  the  physiological  panel  of  the 
human  constitution,  Department  of 
Medicine 4.200.00 
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Studies  on  the  chemistry  and  physiology 

of  blood  coagulation $4,000.00 

Columbia  Primate  Station  in  Puerto  Rico.       7,750.00 

Department  of  Ophthalmology 2,400.00 

Research  on  the  application  of  radio- 
active elements,  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry         2,200.00 

Research  on  visual,  olfactory  and  salivary 
secretion  tests  for  the  localization  of 
tumors  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain, 
Department  of  Neurology 2,500.00       $41,500.00 

Matheson  (William  J.)  Foundation,  for  the  Departments 

of  Bacteriology  and  Neurology 12,799.67 

Metropolitan  Retail  Florists'  Association,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  collection  of  modern  Greek  books 100.00 

Milk  Research  Council,  Inc.,  for  a  Study  Milk  in  of  the 

DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health 700.00 

Milroy  (Helen  D.),  for  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research. .  .  25.00 
Murphy  (William  K.),  toward  Columbia  College  Scholar- 
ships   25.00 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  machine  computation 

of  general  perturbation,  Department  of  Astronomy .  .  ..  100.00 

National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  Inc.,  for  the 
following  purposes: 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Obstetrics 

and  Gynecology $2,400.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Psychia- 
try        2,310.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy.  .       2,500  00  7,210.00 


National  Lead  Company,  Titanium  Division,  for  a  Fellow- 
ship in  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 1,500.00 

National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

Research  on  dental  caries  in  the  DeLamar 

Institute  of  Public  Health $1,000.00 

Chemical  Pathology  Research 500.00  1,500.00 


National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Research    in    the    Department    of    Bac- 
teriology       $1,739.08 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Medicine .       2,850.00  4,589.08 

New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital, 

for  Gall  Bladder  Research 167.43 

New  York  State  Education  Department,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Aid  for  Blind  Students $1,233.50 

State  Scholarships 18,500.00         19,733.50 

New  York  State  Library  School  Association,  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  School  of  Library  Service 900.00 

Norrie  (Lanfear  B  ),  for  the  salary  of  a  Dietitian  on  the 
Diabetes  Clinic  of  the  first  Medical  Division  of  Bellevue 
Hospital 1,848.00 

Oberlaender  Trust,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.        $750.00 
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Salaries  in  the  School  of  Journalism $1,650.00 

Assistance  in  work  in  the  drama 700.00 

Salaries  for  work  in  Public  Health 1,000.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Music.  .  .  .  600.00         $4,700.00 

Ozanne  (C.  E.),  for  research  in  extrasensory  perception, 

Department  of  Psychology 225.00 

Parsons  (Dr.  Elsie  Clews),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Research  in  Anthropology $1,500.00 

Research  on  the  Navahos 300.00  1,800.00 

Personal  Products  Corporation,  for  special  research  in  the 

Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 3,250.00 

Pfizer  &  Company,  for  chemical  investigation  in  the  field 

of  Vitamin  A  and  related  products 1,125.00 

Phi  Delta  Epsilon  Fraternity,  for  the  purchase  of  Books 

for  the  Medical  Library 50.00 

Philip  Morris  &  Company,  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology 3,500.00 

Pierce  (John  B.)  Foundation,  for  research  in  air  bacteri- 
ology, DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health 8,325.00 

Pope  (Gene),  for  the  Generoso  Pope  scholarship 400.00 

Prentis  (Edmund  A.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
To  cover  the  cost  of  painting  a  com- 
memorative   picture    of    the    visit    of 

Their  Majesties  to  Columbia $4,000.00 

Salaries    in    the    Department    of    Civil 

Engineering 600.00 

Scholarships   in    Columbia   College   and 

School  of  Engineering 1,200.00 

Student  Aid,  Columbia  College 1,000.00  6,800.00 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Purchase  of  equipment  in  Department  of 

Otolaryngology $350.00 

Otology  Research  Gift,   Department  of 

Otolaryngology 1,000.00 

Departmental  Appropriation,  Depart- 
ment of  Bacteriology 300.00  1,650.00 

Proctor  (Estate  of  Francis  I.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Opthal- 

mology $3,754.60 

Tissue  Culture  studies  in  Tracoma 2,000.00  5,754.60 

Putnam  (Estate  of  Elizabeth),  for  the  Putnam  Prize  in 

the  Department  of  Mathematics 100.00 

Putnam-Salzer  Gift,  Department  of  Neurology,  from  the 
following: 

Brodek,  Charles  A $50.00 

Cochrane,  Drayton 20.00 

Cohn,  Leopold  S 50.00 

Danziger,  Hattie  J 250.00 

Davidson,  J.  Edward 100.00 

Gardner,  Nellie  N 50.00 

Greenwald,  Frank 50.00 

Greenwald,  Harold  D 50.00 

Greenwald,  Hattie  K 50.00 

Greenwald,  Lawrence  H 50.00 
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Gugenheim.  Morris $200.00 

Gumport,  Mrs.  L.  A 10.00 

Gumport,  Dr.  Stephen  L 3.00 

Hancock,  Henry  M 25.00 

Haupt,  Enid  A 100.00 

Haupt,  Ira 250.00 

Jacobson,  Henry  L 200.00 

Jacobson,  Rosemary  K 50.00 

Jacques,  Jay  R 350.00 

Jones,  Hattie  H 200.00 

Kruskal,  Eugene 300.00 

Levy,  Mrs.  C.  Arthur 50.00 

Liberman,  Herman  N 50.00 

Liberman,  Mrs.  Herman  N.,  Sr 50.00 

Liberman,  Herman  N.,  Jr 10.00 

Marquis,  Blanche 500.00 

Martin,  Esmond  Bradley 100.00 

Matshak,  James  B 5.00 

Moses,  Martha  E 2.50 

Munn,  Curnee 50.00 

Redlich,  Bertha  S 100.00 

Reinach,  Mrs.  Bertha  M 100.00 

Reinach,  Mrs.  Marie  J 1,000.00 

Reinach,  Udo  M 1,000.00 

Reis,  Mel  J 100.00 

Reiter,  Leon  M 25.00 

Rosenbaum,  Bella  R 750.00 

Rosenbaum,  Bernice  M 50.00 

Salant,  Bessie  L 100.00 

Salmon,  Percy  F 100.00 

Salmon,  Mrs.  S.  F 50.00 

Salomon,  H 25.00 

Salzer,  Mrs.  Myra  G 100.00 

Schless,  Maurice  J 50.00 

Schulte,  John  S 200.00 

Steiner,  Julius 50.00 

Steiner,  Dr.  Victor 15.00 

Stone,  Samuel 50.00 

Sylvester,  Sophie  S 200.00 

Watters,  Dr.  Leon  L 25.00         $7,315.50 

Reed  and  Carnrick,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 

Biochemistry 2,000.00 

Reese  (Willis  L.  M.),  for  supplies  in  connection  with  re- 
search in  x-ray.  Department  of  Cancer  Research 300.00 

Reichard  (Professor  Gladys  A.),  for  research  in  the  Social 

Sciences 1,000.00 

Reinach  (Udo  M.),  to  be  added  to  the  Benjamin  Salzer 

Gift  in  the  Department  of  Neurology 500.00 

Research  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Advancement  and  extension  of  technical 
and   scientific   investigation,    research 

and  experimentation $5,050.00 

Toward  cost  of  enlarging  the  cyclotron, 

Department  of  Physics 5,000.00         10,050.00 

Robey  (Professor  Ralph  W.),  for  the  Syllabus  fund,  School 

of  Business 300.00 
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Rockefeller  (David),  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of 

Economics $1,250.00 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Research  on  the  Constitutional  Aspects  of 

Disease $14,000.00 

Salaries  in  the  Law  School 1,000.00 

Equipment  for  the  Department  of  Botany  2,500.00 

Research    in    the    Department    of    Bio- 
chemistry    13,800.00 

Studies  of  the  Common  Cold 11,000.00 

Research  in  the  Social  Sciences 60,399.92 

Development  of  Far  Eastern  Studies. .  .  .  10,000.00 

Promotion  of  Japanese  Studies 2,500.00 

Research  in  Chemical  Embryology 489.80 

Research  in  Food  Chemistry 5,500  00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  .  .  1,750.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy .  21,000.00 

Research  on  the  biochemistry  and  gene- 
tics of  canine  cystinuria 5,550.00 

Research    on    speech    disturbances    and 

other  neurological  problems 1,800.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Medicine.   .  1,000.00 

Teaching  and  research  in  Neurology 20.000.00 

Research  in  Neuropathology 2,500.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Pathology  375.00 

Research  in  radio 5,000.00       180,164.72 

Rosoff  (Louis  H).  for  a  prize  in  University  Extension 

courses  in  Accounting 25.00 

Seaman  Fund,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 

Pediatrics 300.00 

Searle  (G.  D.)  &  Company,  for  special  antiseptic  re- 
search. Department  of  Surgery 500.00 

Seligman    (Eustace),    for  research   at   the   International 

Institute  of  Social  Research 250.00 

Sinclair    (Charles    G.,    Jr.),    toward    Columbia    College 

Scholarships 50  00 

Smith   (Professor  David  Eugene),   for  additions  to  the 

David  Eugene  Smith  Library 500.00 

Smith  (Professor  J.  Russell),  for  the  Economic  Geog- 
raphy Gift,  School  of  Business 125.00 

Smith,   Kline    &    French    Laboratories,    for   research   in 

the  Department  of  Pharmacology 1,000.00 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  for  an  inquiry  re- 
garding juvenile  delinquency 500.00 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  for  a  scholarship 500.00 

Squibb  (E.  R.)  &  Sons,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Fellowship  in  the   Department  of  Anat- 
omy      $1,800.00 

Research  in  Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry.  300.00 
Fellowship  in   the   Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry    750.00  2,850.00 

St.  George  (Dr.  A.  V.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 10.00 

Stein   (Mrs.  John),  for  special  research,  Department  of 

Pathology 200.00 

Stevenson  (Maxwell),  toward  Columbia  College  Scholar- 
ships   50.00 
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Students  of  Columbia  College,  for  the  financial  relief  of 

students  in  the  College $905.32 

Sudman  (Victor  J.),  for  study  of  athetosis,  spasticity  and 

related  disorders,  Department  of  Neurology 2,000.00 

Texas  Company,  for  research  on  thin  film  lubrication 3,500.00 

Todd  (Mrs.  Henry  A),  for  the  Romanic  Review 300.00 

Tyler  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  special  antiseptic  research  in 

the  Department  of  Surgery 500.00 

University   Committee   for   Refugee   Students,   for   the 

Refugee  Student  Aid  Gift 2,703.44 

Upjohn  Company,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Work  on  adrenals $500.00 

Special  Research  in  the  Department  of 

Pharmacology 500.00  1,000.00 

Various  donors,  for  salaries,  Department  of  Philosophy .  .  .  1,600.00 

Various  donors,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Pulitzer 

Scholarship  Funds 2,310.50 

Various  donors,  Chapel  Collection  Gift 9.00 

Various  donors,  for  research  in  Periodontology 400.00 

Waldecker  (Sydney),  toward  Columbia  College  Scholar- 
ships   50.00 

Walter  (Henry  G.,  Jr.),  for  student  aid,  School  of  Law.  .  .  .  25.00 

Warner  (William  R.)  &  Company,  for  research  in  arter- 
iosclerosis    5,000.00 

Webster  (Dr.  Jerome  P.),  for  the  Webster  Library  of 

Plastic  Surgery 450.00 

Weld  (Mrs.  Julia  T.),  for  special  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology 1.500.00 

White  (Lazarus),  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Civil 

Engineering 600.00 

Whitney  (William  C.)  Foundation,  for  research  on  the 
development  of  German  philosophy  from  Luther  to 
Hegel 250.00 

Znaniecki  (Professor  Florian),  for  a  sociological  investiga- 
tion of  Polish  refugees 1,200.00     $645,059.61 


$1,114,243.61 

C.  OTHER  GIFTS: 

Egbert  (Professor  James  C.)  family  of.  A  portrait  of  Professor  Egbert  painted  by 

Irving  Wiles. 
Gottheil  (Mrs.  Richard).  Library  in  the  field  of  Semitic  languages  and  allied  subjects, 

belonging  to  her  husband,  the  late  Professor  Richard  Gottheil. 
Green  (Norvin  Hewitt).  Carved  walnut  bookcases  from  Mr.  Green's  grandfather,  Dr. 

Abram  Stevens  Hewitt,  for  the  Columbiana 
Hilgard  (Alice).  Documents  relative  to  President  Barnard  belonging  to  her  father,  the 

late  Professor  Hilgard,  LL.D.,  Columbia  1887. 
Hosner  (Mrs.  E.  de  Peyster).  A  portrait  of  her  great  grandfather,  Frederic  de  Peyster, 

Jr.,  together  with  various  documents  relating  to  Mr.  de  Peyster  for  the  Columbiana. 
Newman  (Harry  Shaw).  An  engraved  map  of  New  York  City,  to  Columbiana,  showing 

the  location  of  King's  College  made  by  John  Montresor  in  1775. 
Strauss  (Richard).  An  antique  oak  wardrobe. 
Sumitomo  (Baron  H.).  Valuable  additions  to  the  Japanese  collection,  including  colo- 

typed  replicas  of  three  outstanding  national  treasures 
Thompson  (Mrs.  Charles  D.).  Collection  of  memorabilia  consisting  of  the  Medical 

School  diploma,  dated  1868,  of  her  father,  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Wolfe,  and  many 

photographs  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Class  of  1867-68,  P.  &  S., 

as  well  as  clippings  and  other  material  of  that  date,  for  the  Medical  Library. 
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Various  donors.  A  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  Henry  Smith  Munroe,  on  the  occasion 

of  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Mines. 
Vogel  (Mrs.  Martin).  An  interesting  collection  of  drawings  made  by  Spanish  children 

during  the  war  in  Spain,  for  the  Library. 
Yalden  (Mrs.  J.  E.  G.).  Material  relating  to  sundials,  consisting  of  four  ellipsographs  of 
various  sizes,  lantern  slides,  books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts,  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  David  Eugene  Smith  Library  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband. 

FREDERICK  A.  GOETZE, 

Treasurer. 
New  York,  June  30,  1940 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OF 
BARNARD  COLLEGE 

1939-40 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 
BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1940 


ASSETS 
Current  Funds 
General 

Cash $22,277.78 

Accounts  Receivable 

College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  .      .      .  $1,970.62 
Unpaid  Regular  Session 

Fees,  etc 1,665.25 

Undergraduate  Associa- 
tion—  Greek  Games 
Curtains     ....  409.00  4,044.87 


Accrued  Interest  on  Securities  When 

Purchased 212.04 

Inventories 

Food  and  Supplies 1,230.86 

Prepaid  Expenses 1,502.62 

Due  from  Other  Funds  (see  contra) 

Loan  Fund     ....  $15,915.00 

Plant  Funds  ....  1,260.31  17,175.31 


$46,443.48 
Deficit 42,079.56  $88,523.04 

Restricted 

Due  from  Current  Funds  —  General 56,426.01         $144,949.05 


Cash $4,106.67  $195.06 


Investments  (book  value1) 

Bonds $2,163,452.40          $113,427.44 

Real  Estate  Mortgages  and 

Certificates     ....  3,012.89 

Preferred  Stocks     .      .      .  1,293,952.86 

Common  Stocks      .      .      .  1,455,089.58 

Note  Receivable     .      .      .  2,499.00 


Loan  Fund 

Notes  Receivable 

Student  Loan  Committee  of  the  Associate  Alumnae 39.853.69 

Endowment  and  Other  Nonexpendable  Funds 

Endowment  Special 

Funds  Fund 


$4,918,006.73  $113,427.44       $5,031,434.17 


$4,922,113.40  $113,622.50 


Plant  Funds 
Invested  in  Plant 
Educational  Plant 

Grounds $1,686,089.84 

Buildings       ....  1,154,368.13 

Equipment     ....  65,519.43       $2,905,977.40 


*  Market  value  approximately  $4,879,304.03. 
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Auxiliary  Enterprises  Plant 
Residence  Halls 

Buildings   ....        $1,254,332.49 

Equipment       .      .      .  129,333.38 

Barnard  Camp     .      .      .  11,694.34       $1,395,360.21       $4,301,337.61 

Gift  Securities  (book  value) 

(see  contra) 233.80     $4,301,571.41 

$9,522,110.05 


LIABILITIES 
Current  Funds 

General 

Note  Payable,  Due  September  26,  1940  .      .  $20,000.00 

Due  to  Current  Funds — Restricted 

(see  contra) 56,426.01 

Deferred  Income  Credits 
Students'  Room  Deposits, 

etc $11,997.03 

Fine  Arts  Department    .  100.00  12,097.03  $88,523.04 


Restricted 

Balance  of  Funds 56,426.01         $144,949.05 


Loan  Fund 

Due  to  Current  Funds  —  General  (see  contra) $15,915.00 

Principal  of  Fund 23,938.69  39.853-69 


Endowment  and  Other  Nonexpendable  Funds 
Principal  of  Funds  with  Income  Designated  for 

Unrestricted  Purposes $2,814,295.06 

Restricted  Purposes 1,795,036.62 

Principal  of  a  Fund  Whose  Income  Is  Subject 

to  an  Annuity  Agreement 500,000.00 


,109,331.68 


Deduct:  Net  Loss  on  Consolidated  Investments 

to  June  30,   1940 187,218.28       $4,922,113.40 


Principal  of  a  Special  Fund  Whose  Income  Is 

Subject  to  an  Annuity  Agreement 113,622.50        5,035,735.90 


Plant  Funds 
Invested  in  Plant 

Note  Payable  Due  October  8,  1940 $150,000.00 

Due  to  Current  Funds  —  General  (see  contra) 1,260.31 

Principal  of  Plant  Funds 

College  Grounds  Fund $1 .535 .707.53 

College  Buildings  Fund 1,565,301.35 

College  Equipment  Fund 194,852.81 

Special   Funds   Invested   in   Hewitt   Hall 

Dormitory 843,399.27 

Barnard  Camp  Fund 10,816.34         4,150,077.30 


$4,301,337.61 
Gift  Securities  Awaiting  Sale  (see  contra) 233.80       4,301,571.41 

$9,522,110.05 
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CONDENSED  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME 
AND  EXPENDITURE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   IQ40 

INCOME 

Educational  and  General 

Student  Fees $405,670.84 

Endowment  and  Special  Fund  Investments 

Unrestricted  Funds $131,509.40 

Restricted  Funds 33,451.29  164,960.69 

Gifts,  etc 16,715.28 

Sundry  Income 1,708.86         $589,055.67 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls $229,442.03 

Endowment  and  Special  Fund  Investments 

Restricted  Funds 361.59 

Educational  Halls  and  Lunchroom,  Summer  Session  .      .      .      .  8,811.10 

Lunchroom,  Regular  Session 16,773.06 

Sundry  Income 763-90           256,151.68 

Other  Noneducational  Income 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid 

Endowment  Investments $35,975-79 

Gifts,  etc 26,047.62 

Annuity  Fund  Investments 12,700.00 

Gifts  for  Miscellaneous  Purposes 427-91 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Dinner 643.67              75.794-99 

$921,002.34 

EXPENDITURE 

Educational  and  General 

General  Administration  and  General  Expense $117,800.36 

Instruction 

Salaries  of  Columbia  University  Appointees  $352,950.00 

Assistance  and  Expense 19,327.80 

Other  Instruction 19,395.25  391,673.05 

Library 

Salaries $12,344.34 

Books,  etc 5,065.62  17,409.96 

Health  Department 

Salaries $9,630.00 

Assistance  and  Expense 2,049.82 

Infirmary 2,490.00  14,169.82 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant 

and  Other  Services 77,638.89         $618,692.08 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls $156,042.08 

Educational  Halls  and  Lunchroom,  Summer  Session  ....  10,146.34 

Lunchroom,  Regular  Session i9.II4-37 

Barnard  Camp 361.59  185,664.38 
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Other  Noneducational  Expense 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid    ....  $69,731.79 

Annuities 12,700.00 

Public  Relations  and  Alumnae  Activities 18,891.24 

Miscellaneous  Expenditures 4,900.82         $106,223.85 


$910,580.31 
Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure 

Educational  and  General $29,636.41 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 70,487.30 

Other  Noneducational  Activities 30,428.86 


Net  Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940  .     .     .  10,422.03 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

1939-40 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1940 

ASSETS 
Real  Estate 

Land $150,000.00 

Building 350,000.00  $500,000.00 

Equipment 

Library $50,000.00 

Museum  and  Herbarium 20,000.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 79,217.00 

Apparatus  and  Chemicals 

Materia  Medica 40,932.54 

Pharmacy 22,824.81 

Chemistry 33>3°5-88             246,280.23 

Invested  Funds 

Bonds — Market  Value $51,265.50 

Savings  Bank  Accounts 14,034.45  65,308.95 

Chase  National  Bank — General  Fund $      498.64 

Petty  Cash 50.00  548.64 

Total  Assets $812,137.82 


LIABILITIES 

Temporary  Loans $  47,500.00 

Restricted  Funds 

Bigelow  Fellowship $25,491.09 

Plaut  Fellowship 11,603.09 

Seabury  Scholarship 4,392.55 

Student  Loan  Fund 1,720.44 

Dohme  Prize  Fund  . 1,535.08 

Olshansky  Medal  Fund 699.36 

Hostmann  Memorial  Fund 524.61 

Alumni  Fund it555-43 

Diekman  Prize  Fund 496.63 

Endowment  Fund 6,116.25 

Alumni  Endowment  Fund 2,030.26                56,164.79 

Unrestricted  Funds 

Breitenbach  Fund $  7.994-66 

Investment  Fund 1,150.00  9,144.66 

Depreciation 90,000.00 

Net  Investment  in  Plant 609,328.37 

Total  Liabilities $812,137.82 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   IQ4O 

INCOME 

Student  Fees  and  Deposits $75,457.24 

Berg -Williams  Research  Grant 1,535.00 

Membership  Dues 590.00 

Miscellaneous 861.10 

Interest  on  Invested  Funds 1,038.13 

Total  Receipts $79,481.47 

EXPENSES 

Salaries  and  Administrative  Expenses $88,764.05 

Fellowship  and  Research  Grant 1,978.25 

Library 620.07 

Educational  Supplies 5,091.53 

Building  Maintenance 5,294.32 

Interest 1,783.43 

Refunds 427-69 

Total  Disbursements $^3,959.34 

Excess  of  Expenses  over  Income $24,477.87 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OF 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1940 

ASSETS 

I.  Current  Funds  Assets  and  Accounts 

Cash $  27,596.82 

Accounts  and  Notes  Receivable,  less  Reserve     ....  145,038.84 

Investments  at  Cost,  less  Amortization 357,386.48 

Inventories  of  Foods  and  Supplies 47,045.06 

Inventories  of  Bureau  of  Publications 64,145.17 

Deferred  Charges 5,522.74 

Accumulated  Deficits 801,621.18 

Total  Current  Assets  and  Accounts $1,448,356.29 

II.  Loan  Funds  Assets 

Cash $  21,184.93 

Student  Loan  Notes  Receivable,  Estimated  Collectible  .      .  182,317.05 

Welfare  Fund  Notes  Receivable 3,818.00 

Total  Loan  Funds  Assets 207,319.98 

III.  Endowment  Funds  (Including  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowment)  Assets 

Cash $      28,645.82 

Securities  at  Cost,  less  Amortization 7,137,527.41 

Real  Estate — College  Residence  Halls 1,434,279.81 

Total  Endowment  Funds  Assets 8,600,453.04 

IV.  Plant  Funds  Assets 

A.  Unexpended 

Cash $        2,303.74 

Investments  at  Cost 24,875.00 

B.  Invested  in  Plant 

Educational  Activities  Plant 8,263,332.17 

Auxiliary  Activities  Plant 2,470,464.08 

Total  Plant  Funds  Assets 10,760,974.99 

V.  Agency  Funds  Assets — Cash 11,596.93 


Total  Assets  and  Accounts $21,028,701.23 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1940 

LIABILITIES 

I.  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds 

A.  General 

.Notes  Payable $700,000.00 

Current  Liabilities         ....  135, 537.17 

Deferred  Credits  to  Income    .      .  46,269.00 

Working  Capital 63,435.64           $945,241.81 

B.  Restricted 

Current  Funds  for  Designated 

Purposes $442,024.74 

Unexpended  Restricted  Endowment 

Income 61,089.74  503,114.48 

Total  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds $1,448,356.29 

II.  Loan  Funds  (Loanable  Principal) 

Loan  Funds  for  College  Students $203,741.49 

Welfare  Funds 3,578.49 

Total  Loan  Funds 207,319.98 

III.  Endowment  (Including  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowment)  Funds  and 

Liabilities 

General  Endowment  Funds $2,282,376.24 

Funds  Functioning  as  General  Endowment         ....  2,285,025.36 

Restricted  Endowment  Funds 1,009,506.62 

Funds  Functioning  as  Restricted  Endowment    ....  2,866,984.15 
Reserves  Arising  from  Gains  over  Losses  on  Investments 

Consolidated 140,920.67 

Payment  Due  to  Broker 15,640.00 

Total  Endowment  Funds  and  Liabilities 8,600,453.04 

IV.  Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities 

A.  Plant  Funds  Unexpended $      27,178.74 

B.  Plant  Funds  Invested  in  Plant 

In  Educational  Activities  Plant 8,163,332.17 

In  Auxiliary  Activities  Plant 1,136,184.27 

C.  Due  to  Endowment  and  Funds  Functioning  as 

Endowment 1,434,279.81 

Total  Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities 10,760,974.99 

V.  Agency  Funds 11,596.93 

Total  Liabilities  and  Funds $21,028,701.23 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1940 

I.  Educational  and  General 

1.  Student  Fees  from  the  College  and  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools     .       $2,446,422.23 

2.  Endowment  and  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowment 

General  Purposes $132,179.12 

Restricted  Purposes 132,815.24  264,994.36 

3.  Gifts,  Grants,  and  Reserves 

Gifts  and  Grants  for  Designated  Purposes      .      .      .  $216,593.82 

Reserves  for  Designated  Purposes 4,331.09  220,924.91 

4.  Sales  and  Services  of  Educational  Departments 18,559.47 

5.  Rents 27,000.00 

6.  Other  Income 9,215.59 

Total  Educational  and  General  Income $2,987,116.56 

II.  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls $306,892.06 

2.  Dining  Halls 161,305.01 

3.  Supply  Room 6,154.91 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications 206,179.55  680,531.53 

III.  Other  Noneducational  Income 
1.  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

Restricted  Endowment $4,321.00 

Gifts  and  Grants 200.00  4,521.00 

Total  Income $3,672,169.09 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  194O 

I.  Educational  and  General 

1.  General  Administrative  Officers 

Salaries $223,997.20 

Supplies  and  Expense 80,063.73       $    304,060.93 

2.  General  Expense 

Office  of  Placement  Service $  36,633.12 

General  Stenographic  Office 21,280.64 

Insurance  and  Retirement  of  Employees    ....  109,836.03 

Student  Welfare  and  Activities 13,539.00 

Institutional  Travel,  Entertainment,  and  Activities    .  22,669.43 

Other  General  Expense 2,521.32            206,479.54 

3.  Resident  Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 

and  Conferences 

Collegiate  Instruction,  Research,  and  Conferences    .  $1,572,190.50 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools — Instruction  and 

Research 410,801.67         1,982,992.17 

4.  Organized  Research 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  Science     .      .      .  $22,095.93 

Research  in  Education  of  Exceptional  Children    .      .  970.18 

Institute  of  Educational  Research 60,586.52 

Institute  of  Practical  Science  Research       ....  19,989.20            103,641.83 

5.  Extension 

Extramural  Courses 46,320.47 

6.  Libraries 100,338.35 

7.  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant  and  Other 

General  Services 

Care  of  Buildings  and  Furniture $117,419.41 

Repair  of  Buildings  and  Furniture 77,168.03 

Heat,  Light,  Power,  Water,  and  Gas 72,825.09 

Insurance         11,901.19 

Rent 20,000.00            299,313.72 

Total $3,043,147.01 

II.  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls $278,254.17 

2.  Dining  Halls 162,643.08 

3.  Supply  Room 6,845.04 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications 202,737.30          $650,479.59 

III.  Other  Noneducational  Expense 

1.  Interest $  7,308.33 

2.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes 14,488.50              21,796.83 

Total  Current  Expenditure8 $3,715,423.43 


■  In  addition  to  current  expenditures  of  $3,715,423.43  expenditures  were  made  for  capital  outlay 
amounting  to  $52,096.50. 
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ASSETS 

Cash $      19,236.17 

Inventories  of  Materials  and  Supplies 3.533-74 

Notes  and  Accounts  Receivable 21,038.10 

Unexpired  Insurance 8,446.80 

Miscellaneous  Prepaid  Expenses 710.62 

Securities  (at  book  values) 151,988.83 

Rental  Property  (at  book  values) 10,032.64 

Land,  Buildings,  and  Equipment 1,385,825.54 

Excess  of  Liabilities  over  Assets 221,423.54 

$1,822,235.98 

Loans  Due  from  Other  Funds 3,589.26 

Total  Assets $1,825,825.24 


LIABILITIES 

Accounts  Payable $        8,979.36 

Notes  Payable* 232,700.00 

Deferred  Income 

Student  Fees $2,053.00 

Contributions 7,758.66  9,811.66 

Special  Endowments 169,834.09 

General  Funds 

Unrestricted  Endowments $        4,189.58 

Student  Loan  Funds 14,425.00 

Permanent  Funds 1,382,296.29         1,400,910.87 


$1,822,235.98 
Loans  Due  to  Other  Funds 3,589.26 


Total  Liabilities $1,825,825.24 


INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT— GENERAL  FUNDS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I94O 

INCOME 

From  Students $127,882.48 

From  Faculty  and  Staff 

Residence  Halls,  etc $12,307.00 

Dining  Hall 1,982.60  14,289.60 

Other  Dining  Hall  Income 7,793.18 

From  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 1,885.44 

From  Endowments 7.394-6i 

From  Gifts         34,665.30 

Other  Income 729-84 


Total  Income $194,640.45 

a  Payment  of  interest  deferred  to  October  15,  1941. 
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EXPENSES 

Education  and  Administration $113,013.83 

Dining  Hall 31,493.26 

Buildings  and  Grounds 46,691.63 

College  Store 642.85 

$191,841.57 
Surplus6 2,798.88 

$194,640.45 

b  After  giving  effect  to  grant  of  $29,000  from  Columbia  University. 
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